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ARTISTIC TRAVEL.* 


Tue season is fast approaching when idle and valetudinarian, as well 
as ardent and zealous, travellers will strike for the Continent, despite 
the chances of being taxed with Catiline weaknesses, or being called out, 
if an attempt is made to repudiate the soft impeachment. There is too 
much temptation in the way: change of air, of scenery, of manners and 
habits, nay, even of diet, have charms to most of us. ‘It is questionable, 
also, if our exceeding prudery at home does not drive many to the Con- 
tinent. At all events, it is well known that no sooner are many, rémark- 
’ able for their demure and austere solemnity at home, on the aie side of 
the Channel, than they throw off the accustomed aspect, as they would a 
cumbrous garment or a tight shoe. We confess ourselves to a weakness 
in the point of love of change and great excitability in the matter of 
love of scenery. All that Moore describes as felt upon a first vision of 
the Alps from the Jura, has been felt by ourselves on less occasions, 
even upon the first burst of Killarney coming from the north-west. But 
then we were younger and more impressionable. We should require 
the falls of Victoria, with a herd of hippopotami, a troop of elephants, 
and a stray lion or two on the look-out, to awaken the same sensations 
now. Next to scenery, we decidedly affect art. We were once young: 
enough to believe that Art was the exponent of Nature. We are happy 
to say that in most instances it is so in modern times in this country,, 
where, despite the vagaries and eccentricities of certain parties who pos- 
sess full powers of manipulation, but neither taste nor judgment in the 
management of their subject, and who yet wish to palm off their crudities 
as genius—just as a would-be poet does his irregularities of metre—we 
still find a vast predominance of landscape true to that great master, the 
attempt to surpass whom must inevitably lead to failure and defeat. 

Art on the Continent, on the contrary, embraces in modern times, as 
it has always done, much that cannot be strictly brought within the 
range of the natural. It still deals, as in the old Romanish times, in the 
colossal and the mythological, and in the barbarous and the grotesque. It 
assumes to have superadded the romantic to the classical, and the habitué 
of the Parisian annual exhibition knows too well how often with what 
little credit to nature ! 

It is, however, a privilege to travel in imagination, when we cannot do 
it in person, with a true artist. No matter what his vagaries or eccen- 
tricities may be, there is always at the bottom that genuine sympathy 
with nature, whether dead or alive (as they say of hills and yalleys, and 
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of rocks and trees, as compared with humanity in its various aspects), that 
alone can render travel as profitable to the heart as knowledge makes it 

table to the mind. We have already introduced some such artistic 
travellers to our readers; we now add two more to the list—-M. Charles 
Blanc, ancien Directeur des Beaux-Arts, who, as the author, shall speak 
for himself, and M. Paul de Saint Victor, feuilletonniste of the Presse, 
and of whom we are told that, “romantic as to the form, he is classical 
at the bottom, and he expresses his ideas in brilliant formula sculptured 
in relief. He is sober in his judgments and magnificent in his words. 
There is a pleasure in visiting a museum in his company: he sees the 
pictures quickly and well; he paints them with a look.” 

Strasbourg was the first point attained by our artistic Arcadians—no 
doubt by the railway, with a demi-bouteille of Epernay half way—and the 
interior of its cathedral is described as being imposing, and would be 
sublime if the church was finished; but it terminates abruptly with a 
false apsis. To the right of this incomplete choir is a figure sculptured 
and painted, which leans upon the balustrade, and appears to admire the 
vaults. It represents Erwin de Steinbach, the architect of the Miinster, 
contemplating his work. There are also the well-known sculptures of 
the Vierges sages and the Vierges folles, of whom our artist speaks in 
irreverent terms as des grisettes du moyen age, and as sculptured with a 
manifest feeling of religious irony. “Ici,” remarks our ungallant cice- 
rone, “‘on commence a rencontrer des Anglais . . . 6h, dh, yes... 1 
don’t know.” 

And yet the critic, whose ineffable Anglophobia boils up at first con- 
tact, can admire English beauty, however much he may detest the Eng- 
lish presence—only with a reserve. ‘‘ By the side of this Venetian type,” 
he says, after picturing the pale and boner flower-girl of the Café 
Florian at the city of the Doges, “ it is curious to observe the beautiful 
Englishwomen of the West-end, with soft, transparent, satiny skin, with 
lustrous cheek, feverish eye, and romantic look, devouring sorbets, bis- 
cuits, and massepains, and replying by jerking ‘oh’s’ to the indolent and 
honeyed pronunciation of the daughters of Venice. 

“« The models of Lawrence by the side of the figures of old Palma or 
of Titian.” ; 

We fear some of these naughty supercilious “ oh’s” have been “jerked” 
on some untoward occasion at the ancien directeur, if not at the brilliant 
feuilletonniste ? 

After the Saxe monument—which we should have thought beyond the 
pale of criticism, but that our travellers pronounce the figure of France 
to be the weakest point in that magnificent group—comes the museum 
of Baden and the lion of Lucerne, “ Vu Je lion de Lucerne.” With this 
brief preamble our critics denounce it to be a failure. If it is like the 
drawing given by M. C. Blanc, it is indeed—laying aside plan and pro- 
prone a a modern male sphynx—a lion’s body with an old man’s 

ead. 

“ How little do the French travel!” exclaims M. C. Blanc, when on 
the lake of the four cantons. ‘‘ There are three of us on a steam-boat 
amongst more than a hundred! A strong emanation of impermeable 
caoutchouc, supposed to be inodorous, proclaims the presence of many 
English. Each has in his hand ‘ Murray’s Handbook for Travellers.’ ” 
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Murray is the tyrant of English tourists. Not one of them would dare to 
experience a sensation if it is not foretold in his Guide. Murray has announced 
beforehand wherever an impression is to be received, It is said that every one 
takes his pleasure where he finds it: the English take their pleasure where 
Murray found it. 

Whatever may be the age, the temperament, the social position, or the specific 
weight of an Englishman, he will ascend the Righi because he is told to ascend 
it. Les bonnes figures ; les bonnes touches! comme nous disons A Paris. This 
one, long, lean, clothed in ennui, and dumb, with his shirt-collars like daggers 
and his chamois whiskers like cutlets ; the other, short, pudgy, red, puffed up, 
lustrous, full of wine, and joy, and self. He travels with a wife caparisoned 
with impossible trimmings, and flanked by seven children, who carry the tea- 
canister, the ites te camp-stool, an atlas of the thirteen cantons, um- 
brellas in their cases, and plaids in a strap. Upright, and his legs stretched 
out, he completely blocks the way, and to everything that is said to him he 
civilly answers, “Oh no.” 

We think his name must be Sir Philadelphus Cochrane, or something like it. 
He is going to ascend the Righi, and we do not entertain a doubt but that he 
will expire on the summit in the fourteen arms of the seven children of his 
wife. 


True it is that every one seeks pleasure where he can find it, Murray 
or no Murray. Murray did not discover the Righi any more than he was 
the first to scent the odours of Lyons, or to make acquaintance with the 
nuisances of Marseilles. The view from the Righi is, perhaps, one of the 
most magnificent in the world, and are the English, with all their insular 
eccentricities, to blame if they prefer Nature to Art? MM. C., Blanc 
and Paul de Saint Victor preferred a portrait of Mayer, consul of Basle, 
and his wife, by Holbein, and a picture of Joseph asleep by a pot of beer, 
by Albert Durer, to the wide and wooded expanse of mountain and lake 
in the Bernese Oberland, and even to the vision of the snow-mantled 
kings of the Alpine regions. They would not ascend the Righi to con- 
template such trifles. They took their pleasure where they found it; why 
contest the right of the English to do the same? They were on their 
way to see a fresco of Luini’s at the church of Sainte Marie degli Angeli, 
at Lugano. Of the journey thither, of the valley of the Reuss, the Devil’s 
Bridge, the pass of Uri, of Andermath, and Saint Gothard, they saw 
nothing, or, if they did, it was to exclaim, “ Is it possible that any one 
can dwell in so repulsive a country ?” ‘ The mere aspect of it made our 
hearts shudder.” ‘I have seen sublime horrors, but these overwhelm 
me.” Each may have his opinion as to who was the most barbarous, he 
who missed Joseph and the pot of beer and saw the Alps, or he who 
missed the Alps and saw Eve, ‘her teeth turned on an edge by the taste 
of the forbidden fruit.” Was the latter emblematic, that it struck our 
feuilletonnistes so forcibly ? 

“ Powerful and rich city, where everything breathes force, abundance, 
and comfort (confort),” says our traveller, in attaining Milan. He does 
not reject comfort, albeit English, but he changes the m into an 2. 
Perchance that also is an emblem of the difference between his ideas of 
comfort and what ours would be. The wealthy of Basle, we are told, 
shut themselves up in Protestant houses with narrow portals, the nobles 
of Milan dwell in vast hotels, and air themselves in luxurious equi- 
pages, 
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But, alas! there were drawbacks to this bright side of the picture. 
These were not the white sentry-boxes and equally white sentries at the 
corner of every street, the image of servitude, ‘ma servi ognor fre- 
menti,” as Alfieri has it, which pethaps only reminded them of home ; it 
was that the Last Supper of Leonard da Vinci no longer exists but in the 
state of a phantom; and that the Duomo is, at the best, a “barbarous 
monument!” The forests of pinnacles and the thousands of statues are 
likened to an immense game of ninepins, and if they did not see glaciers 
on the Alps, they saw them within that glorious Gothic pile where, with 
the help of Théophile Gautier—the Parisian badaud’s Murray —they 
found that “ delicacy in enormity, superadded to whiteness, give to it the 
aspect of a glacier with its thousand needles, or of a gigantic concretion 
of stalactites; it is difficult to conceive that it is a work made by the 
hand of man.” 

There was something to see, however, beneath the Duomo, if there was 
nothing without or within. In the crypt under the choir are the bodies 
of so many saints, that in the words of President de Brosses, “ Paradise 
itself is not better off.” ‘There was something also on the roof. There 
was a garden hewn out in marble—chicory and asparagus chiselled in 
Carrara—plants whose tenderest leaf would break a tooth to bite them! 

‘“‘ Since we are so little in the humour to admire the Gothic of the 
Duomo,” observed Saint Victor to C. Blanc, “let us go and see the 
columns of Saint Laurent.” And they wended their way to that fine 
a of Pagan art—a worthy and noble preface to the antiquities of 

y. 

And then to La Brera! Some seventeen pictures are described at 
length, as hors de ligne, and worthy of especial honour. One exception 
occurs, and the reason is singular and worth noting. 


Guerchin. Agar and Abraham. 

This is the picture so much admired by Byron, and which has been so much 
admired since his time! Coarse types! A scene of servants, as le Poussin 
would have said. ‘I'he drawing is ineflicient, the execution miserable, and even 
the colour is this time disagreeable; blues that are faded, or have run into one 
another, dull and shiny tones ! 

The male colorist, the skilful master of other places, is here a mere Cara- 
vaggio, diluted with water and rendered insipid. 

It is needless to say that the English are in eestasies, not on account of 
Byron, but because Murray has spoken—Marray ! 

And this daub confronts the Sposalizio of Raphael ! 


Since, not the rape of the lock, but the rape of a single hair from the 
lock of Lucretia Borgia, preserved in the Ambrosian library of Milan, by 
Lord Byron, the said lock has been detached from the letter to Cardinal 
Bembo, which contained it, and enclosed in a glass case. The reason of 
this was, however, not the rape, but the sense of impropriety suggested 
by priests exhibiting an “ accroche-ceur !” The letter itself was pub- 
lished in this country by Foscolo, and now appears for the first time iu 
French, in the work before us. 

Another curiosity in the same library is the “Codice Atlantico” of 
Leonard da Vinci, so called on account of its size. It is written from 
right to left, so as to be only readable through a mirror; and if we were 
to believe our travelling artists, the rival of Michael Angelo and the fore- 
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runner of Raphael anticipated in that work the problems which remained 
to Newton to solve, discovered the principles which Halley afterwards 
applied, and altogether forestalled Bacon. A copy of Josephus’s An- 
tiquities, written on papyrus, is supposed to date back to the beginning 
of the fifth century. Cicero’s orations—pro Tullio, pro Scauro, are 
among the palimpsests—“‘ exquisite latinity in the barbarous handwritin 
of a monk of the middle ages, eloquence on Gothic stilts, flowers benea 
the snow!” To the English, the Ambrosian library has another feature 
of interest: it contains the bust of Byron by Thorwaldsen. 

For the sake of our travelling countrymen, as well as that of the 
sparkling feuilletonnistes of Paris, where there is much to see, it is desirable 
to limit our notices to what is excellent; but how determine that point 
when opinions differ so widely? Laying aside the vexed points of clas- 
sicism and romanticism, of pre-Raphaelitism and modern schoolism, artist 
as well as critic may depend upon it that the day when works of art can 
be genuinely admired, which are not true to nature, is fast going by. 
Admit the great fact that there is no excellence but in truth, either in the 
world of morality, intellect, or art, and a vast mass of medizval relics are 
threatened with discomfiture from the elevation which they have so long 
been unjustly and undeservedly permitted to oecupy in the estimation of 
the world. By the side of inimitable accuracy and beauty of drawing, 
how often do we see atrocious libels on humanity—as, for example, in the 
“ Christ scourged” of Luini, where we have by the sid® of an angel, worthy 
of all praise and admiration, executioners grimacing like children? In the 
midst of landscapes of fine design and noble proportion we have often 
utter burlesques of nature, as in the ‘‘ Elements” of Breughel, where, 
amidst what might really be a garden of Eden, or an Assyrian, so called, 
Paradise, we have all sorts of zoological monsters, ornithological impos- 
sibilities and entomological puzzles, roaring, fighting, flying, or creeping 
around vases, cabinets, sculptures, and other manufactures of the age of 
Cellini! We speak bere of the Ambrosian library; but which of the 
best museums on the Continent does not contain absurdities of concep- 
tion, tolerated on account of their perfection of drawing or beauty of 
execution, by the side of works that are and will remain meritorious so 
long as they exist? and how still more numerous are not such works of 
art in the continental edifices devoted to religion—the great repositories 
of so-called legendary art? It were almost to be wished—if it was not 
for curiosity’s sake—that it was merely legendary. It is of no more use 
to modern art than the terrible brass serpent in the same museum— 
identical with the one raised by Moses in the desert, and which is 
to hiss forth the end of the world—is to modern science. 

Lombardy is a fair country, well cultivated, pleasantly wooded, and 
watered like a garden; its inhabitants are kindly and worthy people, 
albeit in bondage; but what were such to persons in search of art ? 
There was Verona before them, a town especially of the middle ages, and 
full of Gothic eccentricities. Our travellers seemed to have stumbled 
upon one at once as if by instinct. This was the mausoleum of William 
of Castelbarco, the Byzantine facade of which is decorated with strange 
sculptures. There are the paladins Roland and Olivier, and in the 
hand of the former the renowned sword of Roncevaux, la Durindarda, the 
same that cleft a pass through the Pyrenees. There are also all kinds 
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of chimerical beasts and fabulous personages. They also went to see the 
tomb of Juliet, and saw as much as other people do. Yet it is said by 
Chateaubriand that Marie Louise of Parma—Napoleon’s widow—had a 
bracelet made of the stone; and M. Charles Blanc tells an hal 
story of an English lady, who, being missed, was found half-dead and in a 
state of ecstasy—in a white muslin morning-dress and satin shoes—in the 
tomb itself. Thus one legend testifies to the existence of a stone, the 
other to that of a tomb; and MM. Blanc and Saint Victor saw a sar- 

hagus now used as a water-trough! We ourselves saw nothing but an 
old of fat Franciscans—we say so, judging by the richness of 
the soil—and where monumental stones seemed in such disorder that 
they might have covered the perturbed relics of all the Montagues and 
Capulets of the place. There is a monument quite as apocryphal in the 
pretty little church of Saint Zenon, said to have been founded by Pepin, 
son of Charlemagne—a magnificent cup of porphyry which the saint 
obliged Satan to convey thither in person. 

San Micheli was to Verona what Palladio was to Vicenza. Monu- 
ments of his genius are met with at every step. His creations, ever 
noble, are all also always varied. The Canossa, Bevilacqua, Pompeii, 
and Guasta-Verza palaces are by him, and not one bears any semblance 
to the other. The amphitheatre suggested to our travellers a very 
strange idea to be admitted into a Frenchman’s head. It was that their 
theatres will not compare with those of the Romans! 

* Pauvres héres que nous sommes! When I see that magnificent arena 
of marble, where twenty-two thousand spectators might sit at their ease, 
and who could fill it or leave it in the space of five minutes; I think of 
our theatres of Paris, of those miserable huts of pasteboard which hold 
from twelve to fifteen hundred persons, who require three-quarters of an 
hour to get out, and would all be suffocated in case of a panic !” 

The tombs of the Scaligers—pretty madieval mausolea—did not 
awaken cheerful ideas. Our travellers seem, indeed, to have got awe- 
struck with monumental Verona. 

“The memory of all these murders,” they intimate, “ has spread a 
tragic hue over all Verona. In the evening one fancies that one hears the 
massacres of the Ghibelines and the Guelfs, the bloody quarrels of the 
Montagues and the Capulets, nay, the very shout of Tybalt and the ironic 
laugh of Mercutio. The waters of the Adige terrify one.” 

rom Verona to Mantua : 


Mantua Virgilio gaudet, Verona Catullo. 


And lo! a touch of nature reflecting art—the first in the journal. Mantua 
lies in the midst of a lake formed by the Mincio, or, as we would say, on 
an island of the river ; “ a few pretty small trees border the lake: you 
would think it was a Dutch landscape as Albert Cuyp paints such, but 
this Holland is Italian, this Cuyp is solemnised by the last splendours of 
a radiant light that raises it to the dignity of a Claude Lorrain.” 

The first thing to see in an Italian city are its ducal palaces—the 
homes of its Pericles. These, at Verona, were the Scaligers and the 
Maffei, alternately feudal barons and princely Macenases; at Mantua, 
they were the Gonzagues, and they had Jules Romain and his pupils for 
artists. Strange things has the Roman Jules done, too, in his frescoes; 
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even our not over fastidious critics admit that his beasts have “ unfamiliar 
physiognomies and comical forms,” and his nymphs are only worthy of 
« Diana’s suite.” The tapestries are not much better; there are, it is 
true, the subjects of the celebrated cartoons at Hampton Court, but what a 
difference between the version given by the weaver and the original designs 
of the great painter! There is a picture of Innocence by Jules which 
M. Blane says he must have found the idea of in some drawings be- 
queathed to him by Raphael. “So Christian-like, so delicate a senti- 
ment, would never have entered into his pagan soul.” 

There are also the Cavallerizzas, or riding schools. Italian dukes 
entertained different ideas concerning such edifices to English nobles, as 
carried out, for example, at Stoneleigh or Knightsbridge. The Caval- 
lerizza of the Gonzagues is a spacious handsome court in a rustic style, 
having arcades with windows, and pilasters, and triglyphs, intermingled 
with helmets, vases, rustic ornaments, and flowers. “ ‘Toute cette male 
et superbe architecture est de Jules Romain.” 

_ Then there is the rural palace of Té, or, as it has been said, of T, 
being built in that form, which our travellers deny. Here, again, are 

intings and frescoes of the Roman Jules, and as usual, too, with the 
illustrator of the siege of Troy, they are mostly “ magnifique d’audace, 
de sauvagerie, de violence.” Some of Jules Romain’s pupils did better 
things. Benedetto, Paqui, and Rinaldi painted six of the handsomest 
horses in the Gonzague stables. If they were not misplaced in a saloon, 
they would be admirable as works of art. 

It is in this rustie palace that Jules Romain’s chef d’ceuvre is to be 
seen. It is a painting in oil by Benedetto and Rinaldi, after the designs 
of the master, of the loves of Psyche. However disagreeable the subject 
may be, it is impossible not to grant the master credit for the intrepidity 
of his designs—his torsos ; but, as our critics justly remark, if Raphael’s 
was the golden age of painting, Jules’s was the “brazen!” Still, they are 
in eestasies. The work is a prodigy! Jules is un trés grand maitre ! as 
bold a designer as Michael Angelo! ‘“ The day on which a visit is first 
made to the palace of Té is one of the greatest days in the life of who- 
ever has devoted himself to the cultivation of art.” 

Artists have a drawback in the pursuit of pleasure by travel. Accord- 
ing to our authors, the most powerful attraction of travel is the surprise 
produced by the unknown. So, on approaching Venice, they would 
rather have not been familiar with the pictures by Antoine Canal, com- 
monly called Canaletti, the landscapes of Joyant, or the water-colours of 
Vacher, Bonnington, or Zeim. 

Yet, when they exchanged the open water for canals shaded by sub- 
merged fantastic palaces; when they had stepped forth into narrow 
streets, with little shops (like those of Europe, «.e. France) so close that 
one gas-burner would suffice for the two ; had threaded their way among 
gentlemanly and seedy Venetians, seedy and ungentlemanly Jews, and 
white-uniformed Austrians; and had stumbled against gaping English 
enveloped in their national fog, which they take everywhere with them, 
they were admittedly as much surprised as if they had seen nothing. 

La Piazza. Here is the square of Saint Mark, and that by moonlight, too! 


It is we fairy scene, an Arabian Nights entertainment. Nothing can give an 
idea of this picture: neither the colours of Joyant, or the collodium of Bisson 
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or of Baldus, or even the pen of Théophile Gautier, that pen which is alter- 
nately a pencil, a brush, a graver’s tool, and a sculptor’s chisel. 

Are we in a town or at a theatre? Have we not before our eyes some colossal 
decoration, painted by the Sechans and: the Desplechins of the country of 
Gulliver, to astonish the inhabitants of Lilliput ? 

The moon lightens up the old “ Procuraties,” and leaves the new in the shade. 
The place is one immense café, a prodigious saloon crowded with people. To 
the right is the Campanilla, a brick tower, fluted with gigantic stripes, three 
hundred feet high, with graceful fretwork, pretty abel windows, columns of 
verd antique, and a pinnacle in bronze supporting a golden angel. 

To the left is the Clock Tower, whose dial-plate seems to be engraved with 
cabalistic signs, and which is surmounted by automata of bronze, ready with 
uplifted arm to strike the hour upon a brazen bell. 

In the rear is‘the Basilica of Saint Mark, with its cupolas sheathed with lead 
that shines like silver, and whose outline is lost in the heeds of night. Saint 
Mark, with its five gates crowned with ogives, with its mosaics on a golden 
ground, its three or four hundred columns of porphyry, of granite, of serpentine, 
and of marble, its out-of-door bells, its formidable lon upon a ground of blue 
with stars, its marble balustrade, and its famous copper statin which we call 
the Horses of Venice, and which figured some forty years ago upon the arch of 
triumph on the Carousel. 

In front of the church the three masts rise up, to which the Venetians once 
attached their banners of victory, the flags of Candia, of Cyprus, and of Negro- 
pont; those masts which Leopardo adorned with pedestals of marvellous execu- 
tion. 

Lastly, at the angle of the square, behind the Campanilla, one obtains a glimpse 
of the white aud rose-coloured marble walls, and of a window or two of the ducal 
palace. 

The square is paved like the inner court of a palace. Never has the foot of a 
horse sallied this pavement, which belongs to the masks of Carnival, to the 
flaneurs by day and the dreamers by night, to indolence, to folly, to intrigue, to 
love, Venice has never seen a horse except on the porch of Saint Mark and 
the pictures of Veronese. (The English reader will be able to rectify this 
mistake.) 

Never has a carriage rolled over these flags, for no other vehicle is known 
here save the gondola, and in this enervating country motion itself is repose. 

Feeling quite at our ease, then, we took our seats at one of the tables of the 
numerous cafés stationed under the arches of the “ Procuraties,” but whose 
chairs stretch forth into the square, till they sometimes only leave a narrow way 
in the centre for the wotendie me (!) ; 

But whilst the sight is dazzled, whilst the imagination is surprised at seeing 
its dveams and fancies surpassed by reality, the ear is in its turn charmed by a 
thousand harmonious sounds. Here, des ténors de hazard come to sing, with 
many gesticulations, fragments of operas, favouring more especially the popular 
scenes of the “ Barber of Seville.” There a violin tunes in a corner an air from 
the “ Pirate” or “Ernani.” Further ona broken-down impressario, after having 
told the melancholy story of his discomfiture, and related the Odyssey of his mis- 
fortunes, begins to play and mimic away with interminable gaiety one of those 
ltalian farces which one cannot hear without laughing till the tears run down 
one’s face. 

Soon, however, the official music of the garrison, /a banda, comes and executes 
with military precision melancholy pieces from Mozart, and terminates the 
evening with Austrian waltzes, performed with a skill which deserves applause, 
yet meets it not. 

It is not that the Venetians are as resentful as the Milanese, or if they are so, 
they do not let it appear. But they never put their foot in a café frequented 
by Austrians, and an Austrian never ventures into a café frequented by Vene- 
tians. 

Of the four great cafés on the Piazza of Saint Mark, and which are, on one side, 
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the cafés Florian and Suttil, on the other the café Quadri and Dei Specchi (of 
the mirrors), only one is frequented by the Austrian officers, and that is the 
Quadri under the old “ Procuraties.” 


After a word or two concerning the renowned café Florian, which we 
are told is “known throughout the universe, and in a thousand other 
places,” and the delicious Venetian coffee, which the natives cool in their 
throats, with water served upon a copper tray, our author goes on to 
remark, that— 


The ices and granites (cakes) are excellent at Venice. There is only Milan 
where they are better. 

As long as the evening lasts all the tables at the Florian are occupied by 
visitors: some French, a few Orientals—Turks, Albanians, or Greeks—a great 
number of English, a constant nucleus of Venetian daditues, and many ladies. 

There, in the entr’actes of the singers and the actors, the whole personnel of 
uncertain out-of-door professions are seen to glide by. 

The pretended dealer in cigars, who salutes so courteously, and who while 

_ sezeyant, whispers suspicious proposals. 

The crier of caramel, who offers you frui/s glacés, plums, apricots, or quarters 
of oranges, which are taken up with a long spike of wood. 

The flower-girl (the town one), who, instead of being “pimpante et fraiche 
comme les nétres,” moves her placid dark eyes languidly, and carelessly exposes 
her dull white skin, her golden neck and fine shoulders, a little sunburnt, and 
imperfectly covered by a miserable barége scarf. 


Then again, after a pleasing complement to the picture, in the descrip- 
tion of the friendly familiar pigeons of the place, who dwell in the monu- 
ments around, but feed under the tables of the cafés, we are told: 


After eleven has struck the crowd begins to thin, and the Piazza, let them say 
what they havea mind, becomes desert ; but under the arcades there still remain 
coffee-drinkers, who will stick there, fastening upon the Revue de Paris, the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, or the Artiste, till break of day announces itself by a 
white line behind the Lido. At that time an emaciated, pale, parchment-like 
looking individual withdraws from the scene: this is the night waiter, a man 
who for thirty years of his life has not seen the sun. He is succeeded by the 
day waiters. The café Florian, which existed on the same spot in the youth 
time of Canova, has never been closed. 

If the Piazza presents a grand and moving scene, the Piazzetta is little 
inferior. To whatever side the eye directs itself it sees nothing but 
marvels, To the east is the ducal palace, a monument of Moorish style, 
standing almost alone in the world in its opulent fancies and its chime- 
rical sculptures. To the north we have Saint Mark in profile, with the 
bronze gate of the Baptistery defended by two mysterious warriors, sup- 
posed to be Harmodius and Aristogiton. Opposite the Ducal Palace is 
the old library, the chef d’cuvre of Sansovino and of Venetian archi- 
tecture. Beyond, as seen through the two enormous columns of granite, 
one of which supports the lion with his paw on the Gospel of Saint Mark, 
the other Saint Theodore on a crocodile, is the vast expanse of lagunes, 
out of which rise, as if by enchantment, the dome of Saint George, with 
its red campanilla, the fagade of the Guidecea, and the Custom- House, 
with its great globe of copper gilt, on which Fortune turns to the wind 
—a picture of Stanfield’s. 

And then there is the Canalazzo, a purely Venetian scene. It is of no 
use being forewarned ; it is impossible to contemplate palaces with water 
up to their knees—a city inundated, yet that does not call out for help— 
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without wonder. It is true, that, seen in the broad light of day, the 
aces of Venice ex many miseries, but, as Montaigne said of the 
ouses of Paris, it is impossible not to love them with all their spots and 
all their excrescences. There is in the Grand Canal a whole history 
written in marble—Gothic, Arab, Byzantine, Renaissance, Decadence, 
Pompadour ! 

There is the Pisani, where Paul Veronese lived, and the Barbarigo, 
where Titian perished of the plague. There is the Mocenigo, on whose 
steps the fair but fiery Margarita upbraided Byron, and close by the 
Guiccioli, another reminiscence of the voluptuous poet. Then there is 
the Foscari, favoured by kings; Grassi, now the imperial palace of 
Austria; Cavalli, tenanted by the Duke of Bordeaux, who, we are told, 
upholds the solemnities of feudal manners even in exile ; the Dario, 
dedicated to a republic no longer in existence ; and twenty others. 

Nigh two hundred pages are devoted to Venice by our travellers, and 
future editions of handbooks may gain many a valuable hint from their 
researches and critical acumen. ‘True, we prefer the out-of-door scenes, 
the Lido and its reminiscences, tales of Nodier, romances of G. Sand, and 
horsemanship of Byron; the Ghetto, with its mysterious horrors, the 
Giant’s Staircase, and the Bridge of Sighs. 


We were going out, when Paul de Saint: Victor asked of an old porter, the 
Madame Gibou of the Ducal Palace, to be conducted to the Bridge of Sighs. 
“Tonio! Ponte di Sospiri,” said the old crone, with an accent that seemed to 
say, “Antony, show the bridge to these two spoons, and make them pay a 
zwanzig each.” 

The passage of the bridge is divided into two parts by a wall, so that only 
one is visible at a time. ‘So it was here, then,’ I remarked to Tonio, in a 
— tone, “that the condemned passed on their way to execution?” He 
replied, through the nose, “ Questo era per la comodita del tribunale.” We 
were decidedly robbed ! 


They deserved to be so if they sought for sentiment or sympathy in a 
cicerone. Saint Mark, our author remarks, in conclusion, is the heart of 
Venice. The cold of death has already touched the extremities of the 
city, but the heart still beats. One day, probably—and that day may not 
be far distant—life will entirely withdraw itself from this half extinguished 
city, where liberty was conquered, and whose last hero is an exile. Then, 
as it is said in an old complaint, “ the evangelist will issue forth from his 
grotto, he will lead away the four horses of bronze, the power of the lion 
will cease, the Bucentaur will perish, and the doves of Saint Mark will 


fly away.” 
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THE STRANGER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I, 


A Britis nobleman and his wife were at breakfast one morning, at 
their hotel in Paris, in the Rue de Rivoli. Both were young, and she 
very handsome, he passably so. She was listlessly playing with her 
breakfast, and he was glancing over Galignani’s, ond eating at the same 
time. 

“It says here the fountains are to play on Sunday at Versailles,” he 
suddenly exclaimed, laying down the paper and looking at his wife. 
“ Will you go and see them again, Maude ?” 

“TI am tired of sight-seeing, and tired of Paris too,” was her apathetic 
- answer. 

“Are you,” he returned, with animation, as if not sorry to hear the 
announcement, “then we won’t stay in it any longer, Maude, When 
shall we leave ?” 

“ Are the letters not late this morning?” was the rejoinder of the 
countess. 

Lord Hartledon turned round and looked at the timepiece. “ Yes, and 
we are late also. Are you expecting any in particular?” 

“T don’t know. This chocolate is cold.” 

“That is easily remedied,” said the earl, rising to ring the bell. 
“ They can bring some fresh.” 

“ And keep us waiting for it for half an hour,” grumbled the countess. 

“The hotel is crammed on every story, up to the mansarde. Is not 
that the right word, Maude? You took me to task yesterday for saying 
garret. The servants are run off their legs.” 

‘Then the hotel should keep more servants. I am quite sick of 
having to ring twice for my things: a week ago I wished I was out of 
the place.” 

«My dearest Maude, why did you not say so? Where shall we be off 
to? You were speaking of Germany ~ 

“Des lettres, et la gazette, monsieur,” interrupted a waiter, entering 
the room and laying two letters and the Z%mes before the earl. 

“ Stop a bit,” cried the earl, for the man was turning away again; 
“we want some more chocolate, this is cold. Tell him in French, 


Maude.” 

The countess did not hear; or, if she heard, did not heed. She had 
seized upon the letter which bore her address, and was absorbed in its 
contents. 

“ Here,” said the earl, pushing the chocolate-pot towards the waiter, 
and calling up the best French he could recollect, ‘‘ encore du chocolat ; 
toute froide this; du chaude desuite. And, garcon, depéche vite, you 
know: trés tard, and nous besoin de sortir.” 

The man understood: he was accustomed to an Englishman’s French, 
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and retired with alacrity ; but Lady Hartledon looked cross and im- 
patient. 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, Percival, don’t attempt such French; it sets my 
ears aching. Speak 1 in English, if you can’t speak better: they will un- 
derstand you.” 

«“ Never mind, Maude,” said the earl, good humouredly, “it will all 
come to the same, in the long run. I could speak French well once, but 
I am out of practice.” 

“Fine French it must have been,” thought she. ‘ Who’s your letter 
from ?” 

“J]'ll see presently. Let us settle first about our leaving, Maude. 
Where shali we pitch our tent next? Would you like to go to any of 
the German spas ?” 

“Yes. Later. After we have been to London.” 

“To London!’’ repeated the earl, in surprise. 

“We will go to London at once, Percival, stop there for the rest of 
the season, and then 

‘“‘ My dear,” he interrupted, his face overcast, “the season is nearly 
over. It will be of no use to go there now.” 

“ Plenty of use: it is only the middle of June. We shall have six 
weeks of it, good. Don’t look sullen, Percival, for 1 will not be con- 
tradicted.” 

“ But have you considered the difficulties? In the first place, we have 
no house in town; in the second 

“Oh yes we have: a very good house.” 

The earl paused, and looked at her: he thought she was joking. 
“Where is it?” asked he, in a merry tone, ‘over the marble arch ?” 

“It is in Piccadilly,” she coolly replied. “Do you remember, some 
days ago, I read you an advertisement of a house that was to ™ let 
there for the remainder of the season, and remarked that it would 
suit us?” 

“ That it might suit us, had we wanted one,” put in the earl. 

“] wrote off at once to mamma, and begged her to see after it and 
engage it for us,” continued the countess, disregarding her husband’s 
amendment. ‘ She now tells me she has done so, and ordered the ser- 
vants up from Hartledon. By the time this letter reaches me, she says, 
it will be in readiness.” 

The earl, mortified and astonished, could scarcely find words for 
answer. ‘“ You wrote—yourself—and ordered a house taken?” he re- 
iterated. 

“Yes. You are hard of belief, Percival.” 

“Then I think it was your duty to have first consulted me, Lady 
Maude.” ; . 

* Thank you,” laughed the countess. “I have not been Lady Maude 
this two months.” : 

“T beg your pardon, Lady Hartledon,” he returned, stiffly. 

“ Now don’t pretend to be offended, Percival. I have only saved you 
trouble.” 

“Tam deeply hurt,” he rejoined ; “too much hurt to express what | 
feel. Iam your husband; why did you think it necessary to covertly 
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conceal from me what you wished and what you were doing? It was my 
place to make these arrangements, not yours.” 

«You would have shilly-shallied about it till the season was over,” re- 
joined os f Hartledon. “ You know you never had a will of your own: 
it is a good thing I have. And I mean to start for home to-night, and 
you ought to be much obliged to me for arranging things so promptly. I 
shall call to-day on the friends I care to say good-by to, and all I shall 
want from you is some money for milliners, and those sort of people.” 

The earl had risen, and was standing by the window with compressed 
lips. 

7 How much money ?”’ he inquired. 

“Oh, plenty. I owe for lots of things. Have you any orders to convey 
home to the servants? I shall drop a line to mamma, to say when she 
may expect us.” 

“If I have, I can write them,” was his reply. “ Allow me to see your 
mother’s letter: I am in the dark, you remember, about this house—all 
but the bare mention of facts.”’ 

The Countess of Hartledon’s answer was to put the letter into her 
socket, out of sight. ‘Mamma does not like her letters to be seen by 
all the world,” was her only apology. “I shall go and tell my maid to 
begin packing up.” 

The countess left the room as she spoke, and the earl fell into a dis- 
heartening reverie. In marrying his present wife he had acted a most 
dishonourable part, for he had been for years engaged to another young 
lady. But he was thrown into the society of the Lady Maude, had been 
caught by her beauty, and was finally secured by the prompt manceuvring 
of her mother. Ay, and of herself too: for though she cared not for him, 
indeed she disliked him, she did care for the title and for the broadlands 
of Hartledon. The earl walked into the snare and married her; but 
scarcely had the knot been tied, when he began to wonder whether he 
had not paid dearly for his whistle. The Countess of Hartledon and 
Lady Maude Kirton appeared to be totally distinct and dissimilar beings: 
Lady Maude was all disinterested gentleness and child-like suavity ; Lady 
Hartledon was positive, extravagant, and self-willed. Many another 
husband has been disagreeably astonished by the like metamorphosis: but 
it is to be hoped that few are conscious, like the earl, of deserving the 
mortification. He had succeeded to the family honours on the death of 
his brother, now some ten months back, who had been drowned in some 
inexplicable manner, close to his own estate, Hartledon. 

Lord and Lady Hartledon arrived in London, and took possession of 
the house in question. One intense gratification greeted the earl: it was 
to find that his wife’s mother was not in it. The dangerous illness of a 
relative had unexpectedly called her to Ireland, and the earl devoutly 
wished she might stop there. He had a shrewd suspicion that she purposed 
saddling herself upon him for an indefinite period, and as she had ruled 
and moulded him to her will before his marriage, she would doubtless be 
for doing the same thing after it. Lady Hartledon immediately plunged 
into all the dissipation of the nearly exhausted season, but the earl had 

. never felt less inclined to plunge into anything, unless it was into the 
waters of oblivion. 
On the third day after his arrival, the earl went sauntering down 
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towards the Temple. He was in search of a friend of his, Thomas Carr, 
the firm and close friend of long years, Many a merry hour had he 
passed within those two bare, dark, dusty rooms, dignified by the name 
of “ Thomas Carr's chambers”—and some sad ones. The earl went up 
the stairs and knocked with his stick, a somewhat timid, doubtful knock, 
not the free, bold knock of a young nobleman: but he was uncertain how 
he should be received. 

Mr. Carr came to the door himself: his clerk was out. He saw who 
was his visitor, and stood in comic surprise. The earl stepped in and 
extended his hand, and it was heartily taken. 

‘You are not offended with me, then, Carr?” cried he, in a tone of 
relief, which was apparent. 

“ Nay,” said Thomas Carr, “I have no cause to be offended: your sin 
was not against me.” 

“Halt, Carr. That’s a strong word. Sin!” 

“It is spoken,” said Mr. Carr, “ but I need not speak it again. I am 
not going to take up the quarrel against you; I was not, I repeat, the 
injured party.” 

“ Yet you took yourself off in dudgeon, as if you were ; leaving me 
without a groomsman.”’ 7 

“T would not remain to witness your marriage: my conscience could 
not let me. It was a—it was one you ought not to have entered into.” 

“ Well, it is done and over, and need not be raked up again, Carr.” 

“Certainly not. I have no wish, or right, to rake it up. How is 
Lady Hartledon ?” 

“ She is very well. We have been staying in Paris ever since; and 
now we are come back to this hateful sles I am out of conceit of 
England, just now: I’d far rather have gone to the antipodes.” 

“Then why did you return to it yet?” inquired Mr. Carr, in sur- 

rise. 
: “My wife would come. And she possesses a will of her own, Carr, 
It’s the fashion, perhaps, for wives to do so.” 

“Some do, and some don’t,” rejoined Thomas Carr, who never flat- 
tered at the expense of truth. ‘‘Are you going down to Hartledon ?” 

“Hartledon !” retorted the earl, a shiver running through him; “ in 
the mind I am in, Carr, I shall never visit Hartledon again: there are 
some in its vicinity I could not face. Why do you recal disagreeable 
subjects ?” 

“ Sir,” cried Mr. Carr’s clerk, bustling in, and addressing his master, 
*“‘ you are waited for at the chambers of Serjeant Gale. The consulta- 
tion is on.” 

*‘T will not detain you, Carr,” said the earl; “ business before pleasure. 
Come and. dine with us this evening. ere’s where we are staying : 
Piccadilly.”’ 

“I have no engagement, I will come with pleasure,”’ said Mr. Carr, 
taking the earl’s card. ‘“ What hour?” 

“ That’s as the whim, or her engagements, may take Lady Hartledon. 
Yesterday it was six, the previous day seven, and the day we arrived five. 
Some for six: you won't be far out.’ 

The earl left the Temple, and sauntered towards home again. He 
had no engagement on hand, nothing to kill his time. Many a cabman 
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held up his hand or his whip; but, in the earl’s present mood, walking 
was more agreeable than riding. His wife’s coroneted carriage was at 
the door, waiting for her, when he reached home, and he met her in the 
hall hastening to it. She went with him for a moment into the break- 
fast-room. 

“ Percival, we can have that opera-box: though I have had some 
trouble to get it. An extravagaut price, too, they ask, considering 
how soon the house will close. I have secured it.” 

“Very well,” was the earl’s reply. ‘‘ For what hour have you ordered 
dinner ?” 

“ Eight o'clock.” 

« Eight o’clock !” returned the earl, “ that’s awkward. That is late.” 

“Tam going down to Chiswick ; all the world will be there ; and I 
am unaware what time we shall be returning. I cannot fix it earlier, and 
in saying eight, you may have to wait for me.” 

“T have just asked Carr to dine with us, and told him six.” 

The colour flew into Lady Hartledon’s face, and her eyes flashed 
anger. 

‘“ How came you to ask him? How dared you do it ?” 

His lordship’s eyes flashed in turn—flashed with amazement. Dared! 
The word grated on his ear. “ I do not understand you, Maude: I sup- 
pose I can ‘exercise the privilege of inviting a friend to my own table.” 

“No: not when it is objectionable to me. I dislike that Thomas 
Carr, and I will not receive him.” 

“You can have no grounds for disliking him,” returned the earl, 
warmly, ‘ He has been a good and true friend to me for a great portion 
of my life, and he is a good and true man,” 

“Too much of a friend, rather,” sarcastically spoke the countess. 
“ You don’t need him now, and can drop him, as he deserves. His going: 
out of the chapel when we were at the altar—what was that, but a direct 
insult to me; a plain intimation that he did not approve of our marriage? 
He would have preferred, no doubt, that you should make a lady of your 
country flame, Anne Ashton.” 

A hot spot shone in the earl’s cheeks. ‘ Maude,” said he, in a tem- 
perate, but unmistakable tone, ‘‘ we shall do well to discard that name: 
from our discussions, and, if possible, from our thoughts: it may be better 
for both of us.” 

“ And we will also, if you please, discard Thomas Carr’s. I will not 
receive him here, or meet him at table.” 

She spoke impatiently, haughtily, and swept out to her carriage. The 
earl did not follow to sheen her in it; he positively did not; he left her 
to the servants. He was exceedingly nettled, and though a most vacilla- 
ting’, easily-persuaded man, when face to face, he could be obstinate enough 
behind people’s backs. He rang the bell for Hedges, the butler. 

“ Her ladyship has ordered dinner for eight,” said he, when the man 
came to him 

“T believe so, my lord.” 

“It will be inconvenient to me to wait till eight to-day. I shall dine 
at six, and you can lay it in this room, leaving the dining-room for her 
ad yship. Mr. Carr Ties with me.” 

So Hedges gave the necessary orders, and the earl’s dinner was laid 
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for six o’clock in the breakfast-room. Thomas Carr came a few minutes 
before the hour struck. The earl received him in the same room; fear- 
ing, possibly, that the drawing-room might be invaded by his wife. 

“‘ We have got it to ourselves, Carr,” was his salutation, “and I am 
not sorry. My lady is off on some Chiswick expedition, and will dine 
when she returns from it—which may be any hour between now and 
midnight.” 

They enjoyed their dinner much—as they had enjoyed many a one in 
the earl’s bachelor days. When the cloth was removed, they were left 
together over their wine; but almost immediately afterwards Hedges 
came in again : 

“My lord,” said he, “a stranger has called and wants to see you. 
He ”» 

‘‘T am at dinner,” interrupted the earl; ‘“ [ cannot see any one now. 
What are you thinking of, Hedges ?” 

“So I said, my lord, but he will not take No. My lady asked him 
what he wanted, and——”’ 

“ Has Lady Hartledon returned ?” again interrupted the. earl. 

“‘ Her carriage drove up whilst | was denying you to this gentleman, 
my lord. Her ladyship heard him say he must see you, that important 
business brought him here, and she stopped in the hall and asked what 
it was. He said it was private, and could only be entered into with 
your lordship.” 

“Who is it, Hedges? Don’t you know him ?” 

Lord Hartiedon spoke in a confidential tone. Hedges was a faithful 
servant, and had been privy to some of his scrapes when he was Percival 
Elster. 

“TI don’t know him, my lord. It is the same gentleman I told you 
of, who came down to Hartledon the week after your lordship’s marriage. 
He wanted to ask five hundred questions about the marriage, and wanted 
your address abroad, but I did not give it him: I told him if he liked to 
write I would send the letter. I did not know whether-——” 

“ All right, Hedges,” said the earl. “Go on.” 

** Just now, when my lady left us in the hall, he asked whether that 
was the countess, and said she seemed angry at his not telling her his 
business. He followed her, quite to the foot of the stairs, to look after 
her: I neyer saw any gentleman stare so.” 

The earl played with his wine-glass, and pondered. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve I owe a shilling in the world,” quoth he—betraying the direction of 
his thoughts, and speaking to himself, rather than to Hedges or to Mr. 
Carr. ‘I have squared-up every debt, as far as I know.” 

** He does not look like a creditor, my lord,” returned Hedges ; 
‘quite superior to that. He wears a black coat and white neckcloth. 
I should not have doubted of anything amiss, but for his mysterious 
manner at Hartledon and his asking so many questions ; and his insist- 
ing now upon seeing your lordship, at dinner or not at dinner, his voice 
and manner all quiet, just as if he possessed the right. I left him in the 
hall, not knowing whether to admit him or not.” 

“Show him in somewhere. Lady Hartledon is in the drawing-room, 
I suppose ; show him into the dining-room.” 
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“ Her ladyship’s dinner is being laid there, my lord,” said the cautious 
retainer. 

“Deuce take it,” testily responded the earl, “one can't swing a 
eat in these cramped hired houses. Show him into my smoking-den 
up-stairs.” 

“Let me go there,” said Thomas Carr, “and you can receive him 
in this room.” 

“No,” said his lordship; “ keep to your wine, Carr. He won’t know 
the room’s kept for smoking, unless his nose tells it him. Take him 
there, Hedges.” 

The butler retired, and Lord Hartledon turned to his guest. “ Carr, 
who can it be ?” 

“No one to trouble you. If you have overlooked any old debt, you 
are able to give a cheque for it. But, by the description, I should 
imagine your persevering friend to be a clergyman, or missionary, bent 
on drawing you of a good subscription.” 

‘Lord Hartledon did not raise his eyes: he played with his empty 
wine-glass still, grave and perplexed. 

“Do they serve writs in these cases, Carr?” he suddenly broke 
forth. 

‘‘Is the time so long gone by, that you have forgotten yours ?” 
laughed Mr. Carr. “ You have had some, in your days.” 

“T am not thinking of debt, Carr: that is over for me, thank good- 
ness. But—there’s no denying that I behaved disgracefully ill to—to 
--you know, and Dr. Ashton has good cause to be incensed. Can he 
be bringing an action against me, and is this the notice of it ?” 

Thomas Carr paused to consider. He thought it improbable in all 
respects. ‘‘ The doctor is too respectable a man to do that,” he ob- 
served. ‘‘ He is high-minded and honourable, and he is wealthy ; is it 
probable that he would descend to bring his daughter’s name before the 
public, and proclaim her injury aloud? But for your fears blinding 
you, Hartledon, you would be the last to suspect the Ashtons capable 
of it.” 

Lord Hartledon made no reply. A cowardly conscience will convert 
white into black. 

‘‘ Besides,” continued the barrister, ‘‘ Dr. Ashton has no need to send 
a stranger to make inquiries at Hartledon : he was cognisant of all that 
took place.” 

“ The stranger is up-stairs, my lord,” interrupted Hedges. “TI asked 
him what name, and he said your lordship would know him when you 
saw him, and there was no need to send it in.” 

“T don’t half like facing this fellow, Carr,” murmured Lord Hartle- 
don. ‘ Yet what you say of the doctor is just ; and I cannot call to 
mind a single claim there can be upon me.” 

The earl proceeded up-stairs, marshalled, stiffly, by the butler. Hedges 
resented the mystery on his master’s score, and also on that of his own 
curiosity. He threw open the door of the |“ smoking-den,” and, in his 
loftiest, loudest, and most uncompromising voice, made the introduc- 
tion. 

“The gentleman, my lord.” . 
T 
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Then retired, and closed it with a sharp elick. | 

Thomas Carr remained alone. He was not given to wine, and he did 
not help himself during his lordship’s absence ; he waited till his return, 
Five minutes, ten minutes, half an hour, an hour ; and still he was alone, 
At the end of the first half hour, he began to think the earl a long 
while ; at the end of the hour he feared something must have happened. 
Could he be quarrelling with the mysterious stranger? could he be gone 
out ? could he-— 

The door had softly opened, and the earl came in. Was it the earl? 
Thomas Carr rose from his chair in amazement and dread. It was like 
the earl, but the earl with some awful terror upon him. His features 
were of an ashy whiteness, the veins of his brow stood out, his dry lips 
were drawn away from his teeth, and his throat was working. 

“ Good Heavens, Percival!’ uttered Thomas Carr. ‘ What is it ? 
You look as if you had been accused of murder.” 

“I have been accused of worse than murder,” gasped the earl: “ay, 
and I have done it.” 

The words called up strange ideas in the mind of Thomas Carr, Worse 
than murder! Had he quarrelled with the stranger? had it come to 
blows ? and “ Hartledon, what is it?” cried he, aloud. “I am 
beginning to dream.” . 

“Carr, will you stand by me?” rejoined the earl, in a hollow toue. 
“T have asked you before for trifles ; 1 ask you now in the extremity of 
need. Will you stand by me, and aid me with your advice ?” 

‘* Y_—es,” answered Mr. Carr. ‘“ Where is your visitor ?” 

“He is up-stairs. He holds a fearful secret of mine, and has me in 
his power. Do you come back with me, and combat with him against 
its betrayal. You know the law: I say they could not bring it home to 
me; he says they could.” | 

“T am quite ready,” replied Thomas Carr, with alacrity. ‘I will 
stand by you now, as ever, Percival.” 

The earl, linking his arm within Thomas Carr’s, drew him to thie 
window. There he stood in the twilight, bent his forehead down on his 
friend’s shoulder, and whispered a strange tale. Anything but coherent 
it was to the clear mind of Mr. Carr ; nevertheless, as he gathered one 
or two of its points, he shrank from Lord Hartledon, and an exclamation 
of dismay burst from his lips. 

As they left the room to go up-stairs, Lady Hartledon was coming 
out of the dining-room, and crossed their path. She could not help 
being struck with their countenances: her busband’s wearing a livid 
look of fear, and Mr. Carr's little less so. The latter spoke. 

“T hope I see you well, Lady Hartledon.” 

“ Thank you,” she answered, with a cold curtsey, not choosing to 
notice the hand he offered ; and she walked away. 

“Poor Maude! poor Maude!” groaned the earl. ‘ What will become 
of her if this—if my crime comes to light ?” 

“‘ What indeed!” answered Thomas Carr. 

“ And our children !” continued the earl, a hot flush of dread arising 
in his white face. 

Mr. Carr said something abruptly : it sounded like “‘ You must have 
no children :” whatever it may have been, Lord Hartledon shuddered. 
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“Too late, Carr: too late.” 

- They shut themselves in with the stranger, and the conference was 
renewed. It lasted till quite dark, and the earl rang for lights. The 
butler brought them himself, but he learnt nothing by the movement, 
for Mr. Carr heard them coming, and rose, unbidden, to take them from 
him at the door. 

Lady Hartledon’s curiosity was excited. She was engaged out that 
night, but she lingered in the drawing-room, dressed as she was, and 
kept the door open. When they did at last come out, she condescended 
to lools and listen. The stranger left the house, and the earl spoke in 
the hali to Mr. Carr. 

“ Now for these books of criminal law, Carr, that you say may tell 
upon the case.’ 

**T must go down to my chambers for them.” 

“T know they can’t bring it home to me; I know they can’t,” he 
uttered, in so painfully eager a tone as to prove that he thought they 
could. ‘ T'll go with you, Carr; this is a horrible uncertainty.” 

“I fear there is little uncertainty about it,” was the grave reply of 
Mr. Carr. 

They drove away in a cab. Lady Hartledon went out to her evening 
gaiety, but her curiosity was powerfully excited. It is not surprising, 
perhaps, that her thoughts should have taken the same bent as her hus- 
band’s had done—that some unpleasantness was being brought upon him 
by Dr. Ashton. 

It was midnight when Lady Hartledon returned. She asked after the 
earl, and heard he was in the breakfast-room, engaged with Mr, Carr. 
She had no notion of being kept in the dark as to what was going for- 
ward, and she entered it with a quiet movement and stealthy step. 

The table was strewed with books, thick, musty folios, but they ap- 
peared to be done with, for Thomas Carr was leaning back in his chair, 
and the earl’s arms were folded before him. 

“T have had nothing but worry all my life, of one sort or another,” 
cried the earl, as his wife stole in, ‘and now this comes. If things are 
driven to extremity, and they find me guilty, Carr P 

“You must separate from Lady Maude,” cried Mr. Carr, following 
the bent of his thoughts, and calling the lady by the title he was most 
accustomed to, “ that’s the first thing you must do.” 

‘ Separate from her?” 

“Immediately. Instantly. For her sake, if not for 

A slight movement: Mr. Carr stopped and the earl looked round. 
Lady Hartledon was standing close to them. She turned to her hus- 
band, ignoring the presence of Mr. Carr. 

‘Percival, what is the matter? You have been on the worry ever 
since that parson was here to-day: a friend of Dr. Ashton’s, I presume. 
What has occurred ?” 

The gentlemen had risen, and the perspiration broke out over the 
earl’s brow. ‘It was not a parson,” he stammered, glancing at Mr. 
Carr. 

“T ask you, Lord Hartledon,” she resumed, in an imperious tone, 
noting the silent appeal ; “‘ it requires not a third party to come between 


5 
man and wife. Can you go with me to my sitting-room ?”’ 
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“T am off, Lord Hartledon, it is late,” said Mr. Carr, hastily gather- 
ing the books into a stack, ‘Allow these to remain here; I can have 
them to-morrow. Good night, my lady.” 

He quitted the room and the house; the earl did not attempt to 
detain him. Lady Hartledon approached her husband. 

“ Are you ashamed to face me, Lord Hartledon? Do you regret our 

M4 9? 

“ Maude, Maude! what are you saying ?” 

“ T heard that insidious man give you strange advice: ‘ Separate from 
Lady Maude.’ And you listened patiently and did not knock him 
down!” 

The earl wiped his brow and drew his wife to him. ‘“ Maude, judge 
him not harshly: he is a true friend to you.. He spoke for your sake ; 
for what he believed your true interest. If—if—disgrace should fall 
upon me, he thought of you, more than of me.” 

“Disgrace,” echoed Lady Hartledon, “‘ yes, I suppose that girl, those 
Ashtons, are going to make you pay publicly for your folly. Let them 
do it.” 

As a drowning man catches at straws, so the Earl of Hartledon caught 
at this notion of his wife’s, and encouraged it. Anything to stave off 
the real, the dreadful truth. | 

** My dearest,”’ he said, “if these things upset me, it is for your sake. 
Promise me, Maude, that you will not inquire into these troubles, or try 
to penetrate them.” 

“Oh, if you like,” was her reply, ‘but I suppose it will be public 
enough. And, Percival, when your chosen companion again ventures to 
urge the separation of man and wife, ask him whether he thinks he is a 
true friend to us, or an enemy.” 

‘We will not talk about separation: let us both pray that it may 
never be forced upon us,” murmured Lord Hartledon, bending his face 
on to his wife’s shoulder, as he had once before bent it that evening on 
Mr. Carr’s. But not to disclose the same tale. 


II. 


THE months and the years rolled on, and Lord and Lady Hartledon 
did not separate. Whatever may have been the communication made to 
the earl, it was productive of no effects, so far as could be seen: in 
popular phrase, it ‘came to nothing.” Whether he had killed a man, 
or robbed a bank, or fired a church, the incipient accusation died away. 
But the fear, let it be of what nature it would, never died away in the 
earl’s mind, and he lived as a man who has a sword suspended over his 
head : his days were feverish, his nights restless, for the sword, in his 
own imagination, was always slipping from its fastenings. 

Lady Hartledon was not satisfied. She had been compelled, as the 
time went on, to discard the idea that the trouble had anything to do 
with Dr. Ashton and his daughter, and she was full of woman’s eager 
curiosity to learn what it really had been : her husband would not satisfy 
her, an she even condescended to appeal to Thomas Carr. It was of 
no use: they professed ignorance of any “ secret :” and she was obliged 
to submit, ae was excessively angry with both of them. 
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Lord and Lady Hartledon lived chiefly in town, where they had now 
their own house: the earl had never gone to Hartledon since his mar- 
riage; and his wife, though she was in most things master and mistress, 
could not induce him to go. When she went there, as she did, and 
would, he took short trips to the Continent, or anywhere else, according 
to the whim of the moment. 

One winter's afternoon in London, when it was growing dusk, a card 
was brought in to Lord Hartledon, who was in his wife’s sitting-room, 
with the information that the gentleman to whom it belonged was wait- 
ing. The earl held it towards the blaze of the fire, to discern the name. 

“Who is it?” asked Lady Hartledon. 

Whoever it may have been, it caused him to grow livid, as in that 
evening of terror, long ago. His wife sawit; saw this, and remembered 
that: imagination is quick, and she connected this visit with the previous 
one. She bent forward to look at the card, but the earl, mes. out of 
his presence of mind by the movement, tore it in two, and threw the 
pieces in the fire. 

“Oh very well, Lord Hartledon,” cried she, resentfully. ‘* But you 
cannot blind me: it is your mysterious visitor again,” 

“I don’t know what you allude to,” said the earl; “it is only some 
one on business.” 

‘Then I will go and ask him his business,” said the countess, moving 
to the door. 

The earl was too quick for her: he placed his back against the door, 
and lifted his hands before her: they were shaking with emotion. 

** Maude, I forbid you to interfere in this; you must not. Maude, I 
say, for Heaven’s sake sit down and remain in peace.” 

“| will see your visitor, and know what it is. I will, Lord Hartle- 
don.” 

* You must not: do you hear me?” he reiterated, in deep agitation. 
“ Believe me, Maude—listen, Maude—I do not mean to speak harshly, 
but for your own good, I conjure you, be still. I forbid you, by the 
obedience you promised to me, your husband, to inquire into, or to stir in 
this. It is a private affair of my own, and does not concern you. Stay 
here till I come back to you.” 

The earl left the room and closed the door upon her and his children: 
two little things, one three years, the other eighteen months old, both of 
them playing on the carpet. Lady Hartledon listened to his receding 
footsteps, she heard him go into the library, and then she summoned the 
nurse. ‘‘ Remain here with the children,” was her order. 

She took off her shoes outside, and creeping softly on the stair- 
carpeting down to the door of the room behind the library, opened it and 
glided in. It was a small apartment of Lord Hartledon’s, one she rarely 
entered ; in fact, his lordship would have called it, as he had done by one 
in their hired house in Piccadilly, his smoking-den. The intervening 
door between that and the library was pushed to, not latehed, and Lady 
Hartledon, cautiously, bit by bit, in the obscurity of the ear pushed 
a further crevice in it, to admit of an eye and an ear. Wilful, unpar- 
donable disobedience! when her husband had forbidden her! It was the 
stranger, the same gentleman she had formerly passed in the hall. 

The interview did not last long, about twenty minutes, and whilst the 
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visitor was being shown out, Lady Hartledon escaped up-stairs again, 
and resumed her shoes. But what did she look like? not like Lady 
Hartledon. Her face was as that of one upon whom some awful doom 
has fallen. She motioned the servant from her sitting-room, and then 
ken¢lt down on the carpet and clasped her children to her heart with an 
action of wild despair. “Oh, my boy, my boy! Oh, my little Maude !” 

Suddenly she heard her husband’s step approaching, and she pushed 
them from her, and rose and stood at the window, apparently looking ‘ouc 
on the darkening streets. 

The earl came in, gaily and cheerily, his manner lighter than it had 
‘been for years. 

* Well, Maude, I have not been long, you see, Why don’t you have 
lights ?” 

She did not answer: she only stared straight out. ‘The earl ap- 
proached her. “ What are you looking at ?” 

“ Nothing,” she answered, ‘“‘my head aches. I think I shall lie down 
till dinner-time. Eddy, open the door and call out Nurse, as loud as you 
can call.” 

The little boy obeyed her, and the nurse heard and came. She took 
the children from the room, and Lady Hartledon went to her own, and 
bolted herself in. 


III. 


SumMER dust was in the London streets, and summer weather in the 
aur, when the carriage of a fashionable medical man waited before Lord 
Hartledon’s house. It had waited there much lately, for the countess 
was in'a declining state. of health. 

The great world—/er world —wondered what was the matter with her: 
the medical attendant wondered also. They talked of her “ situation,” 
he of weakness: but a critical time was approaching, and it was said when 
that was over she would grow strong again. 

The time came and passed. Another son was born to Lord Hartledon, 
but it was a sickly infant, and did not live. And Lady Hartledon did not 
grow strong again. 

Sir Alexander Pepps, the renowned oracle, who would have been 
supposed to have received his baronetcy for his skill, but that it is well 
known that titles, like kissing, go by favour, left her ladyship’s room, and, 
midway to his waiting chariot, he came to a sudden stand-still, and con- 
+ eyes to address the obsequious powdered wig, who was escorting 

im. 

“Is the earl at home ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“1 wish to see him.” 

So the wig changed its course, and Sir Alexander was bowed into the 
presence of the earl. His lordship rose with what the French would call 
empressement, to receive the great man. 

“Thank you, I have not time to sit,” said he, declining the seat offered 
to him ; “1 have three consultations waiting for me now, and some urgent 
cases. I grieve to have a painful duty to fulfil to your lordship, but I 
must inform you that Lady Hartledon’s health gives me uneasiness.” 
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The earl did not immediately reply: when he spoke, his tone frapoered 
not oniy proper, but genuine concern. 

«« What is it that is really the matter with her ?” 

“Great debility; nothing else,” replied Sir Alexander. ‘‘ But these 
cases of extreme debility cause us th rplexity. There is no disease 
in particular to treat, and when the patient does not and cannot rally, 
why 

The earl understood the doctor’s pause, and that it was meant to be 
an ominous one. ‘ What can be done?” he asked. “Change of air? 
the sea-side ? 

“She says she won’t go,” interrupted Sir Alexander, * And Iam 
not certain that I could safely recommend it, in her present state of 
weakness.” 

“ I have remarked with pain that she gets no stronger: she ought to 
be out and about by this time. Three—four weeks, is it not?” 

Sir Alexander nodded. ‘I should wish a consultation, my lord.” 

*-Then pray call it without delay,” said the earl. ‘ Have anything, 
do anything, that you think may conduce to Lady Hartledon’s recovery.’ 

The consultation took place. Medicine was decided to be of no use, 
tonics and nourishment appeared to be of as little ; so the faculty fell back 
upon change of air. A Devonshire seaport might be the best—if they 
could get her there. Torbay. 

‘1 am not going,” said Lady Hartledon, when her husband carried 
her the news; “I told Sir Alexander so. I don’t like obscure fishing- 
places, and I will not go to them.’ 

She was lying ou the sofa in her dressing-room. Her handsome 
features were white and attenuated, but her dark eyes almost as brilliant 
as in her days of health. The earl drew a chair close, and sat down. 

* Maude,” said he, *‘ you must be aware that you do not recover so 
quickly as we could wish “4 

“ I do not recover at all,” interrupted Lady Hartledon: ‘I have given 
up hopes of doing so.’ 

‘My dear, how can you talk so,” he remonstrated, ‘ They say there 
is no disease’: nothing but debility ; ; and, with time and care, you will 
overget that. Change of air is necessary, and Torbay « 

$s 1 will not go to T orbay. If I go anywhere it shall be to Hartledon.” 

** Not to Hartledon,” bf quickly rejoined, as if the word grated on his 
ear. 

“Then I remain where I am.” 

“* Maude,” he resumed, speaking in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone, “ I 
will not urge my own claims upon you, I will not say, Try change of air 
for my sake, because I believe, and have believed, ever since our marriage, 
ver you care very little for me; but I urge it for the sake of our 
children.” 

‘And I say that I will try Hartledon. An invalid’s fancies may 
generally be trusted, and I fancy that. I will go there if they like: I 
should wish to go there.” 

A pause ensued. Lord Hartledon had taken her hand, and was 
mechanically turning round the wedding-ring, his thoughts far away: it 
hung loose, now, on her wasted finger. She lay looking at his move- 
ments, 
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“Why did you put it on ?” she asked, abruptly. 

“« Why indeed ?’ returned his lordship, deep in his abstraction. ‘“ What 
did you say, Maude?” he added, awaking in a flurry: “ put what on?” 

‘“ My wedding-ring.” 

“My dear! But about Hartledon—if you fancy that, and nowhere 

suppose we must go. 
a: You also ?” . Y 

‘‘ Of course,’’ returned the earl. 

“Ah! when your wife’s chord of life is tightening, what good, model 
husbands you men become !” she uttered. ‘ You have never gone to 
Hartledon with me; you have suffered me to be there alone, through a 
ridiculous reminiscence ; but now that you are about to lose me, you 
will go !” 

“Why do you encourage these gloomy thoughts about yourself, 
Maude? One would thiuk you wished to die.” 

‘*‘T do not know,”’ she replied, in a tone of deliberation, which seemed 
to imply that she actually did not. ‘ Of course no one, at my age, can 
be tired of the world, and for some things I wish to live: but for others 
I shall be glad to die.” 

“ What is all this?” exclaimed the earl, “ what have you upon your 
spirits, Maude? Are you grieving after the infant ?” 

“No,” she answered, “not for him. ' I grieve for the two who re- 
main.” 

The earl looked at her; a dread, which he strove to throw from him, 
struggling to his conscience. 

* Percival,” she continued, “if either of us is deceiving themselves, it 
is you. If you dwell on my recovery, you will be deceived. I shall only 
go to Hartledon to die.” 

*“* You are not beyond recovery,” he said. 

“Tam quite sure that Iam. I feel it! I knowit. You must haye 
seen me sinking for months.” | 

“‘T have seen you weak, dispirited; but I thought it arose from your 
state of health. Was there any other cause ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The earl gathered up his breath. ‘ What was it ?” , 

“ What was it!” returned Lady Hartledon. “ What is it that has 
weighed you down, not to the grave, for men are strong, but to terror, 
and shame, and sin? What secret is it, Lord Hartledon ?”’ 

His lips were whitening. ‘ But it—even allowing that I have a secret 
—need not weigh down you.” 

“ Not weigh me down !—to terror, deeper than yours; to shame, more 
abject ? Suppose I know the secret ?” 

‘You cannot know it,” he gasped. ‘It would have killed you.” 

* And what das it done? Look at me.” 

‘*Oh, Maude,” he wailed, “what is it that you do, or do not know? 
How did you learn anything of it ?” 

“T learnt it through my own folly. I wilfully strove to penetrate into 
it, when you ordered me not, and I was repaid by the loss of peace for 
life. I disobeyed you in defiance; but I am ill and weak now, and you 
will not reflect it upon me: I earned a rich punishment. When that 
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stranger came here for the second time, that afternoon last winter, I fol- 
lowed you, to listen from the little room behind the library, and—I— 
heard—all !” 

The last words were uttered with an hysterical sobbing of the breath. 
An acute sound of pain, half shriek, half sob, like his wife’s, broke from 
the Earl of Hartledon, and he threw himself down by the side of her 
couch, and buried his face upon it. 

She did not soothe him: if ever looks expressed aversion and hatred, 
hers did then. He was a man of crime, and she was tied to him. 

“ Maude,” he said, lifting up, after a while, his imploring face, ‘if you 
truly heard all, you must know that my greatest cause for dread is over : 
since the—the—only person who could bring it home to me has died.” 

“What do you mean? If one has died, others know it.’’ 

** But two in the whole world. One is gone abroad for good ; and he 
—he who came here—will be true to me. Oh, Maude, live! live that I 
may strive to make you reparation.” 

“ Reparation!” she indignantly uttered, ‘‘ what reparation is there? 
what can you offer for the past ? It is not in your power to undo what 
has been.” 

** Have compassion on me, Maude! I was more sinned against than 
sinning.” 

“ What compassion had you forme? How dared you marry me? you, 
tied with crime ?” 

** Live, live for reparation,” was all the earl could continue to implore. 
* Do not talk of dying : the worst is over.” 

“Tt can never be over: you are guilty of wilful sophistry. The crime 
remains, and—Lord Hartledon—its fruits remain.” 

He interrupted her excited words by voice and gesture; he took her 
hands in his. ‘‘ Maude, be calm; at least, now; this agitation must, and 
will, injure you. The worst is over; you must see that it is, if you re- 
flect dispassionately ; and the secret need never be known: you will not 
tell upon me.” 

She snatched her hands from him ; she burst into a storm of hysterical 
sobbing and reproach: a terrible scene of agitation ensued, and Lord 
Hartledon did not dare to call assistance. An unguarded word might 
have slipped out: and her words were unguarded enough just then.” 

It ended in a faintness almost like death; and when she recovered from 
it, her weakness was greater than before : it threw her back considerably, 
though they did at length get her removed to Hartledon House, But, 
all too soon after their arrival there, a stately funeral went out from it: 
it was that of Maude, Countess of Hartledon. 
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READINGS IN CURRENT LITERATURE. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


MERIVALE’s RoMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE.* 


Wirn. unflagging energy Mr. Merivale continues his laborious task, 
and with that first-rate ability which distinguished it from the first. His 
first three volumes carried us through the struggles for the establishment 
of the Empire; the three following, including the one now before us, 
have brought the narrative, as he says, to the fall of the founder’s 
dynasty ; to the overthrow of the Julian and the elevation of the Flavian 
family. ‘‘ The period we have traversed comprehends about 120 years ; 
nearly 250 still lie before us.” Were Mr. Merivale, therefore, to devote 
anything like the same space to what remains to be written, we might 
look for another dozen volumes to complete this History. But the 
readers who have accompanied him thus far will learn with—he says— 
“satisfaction” (a modest phrase, but perhaps not altogether the true one) 
that his work, if he may still hope to complete it, will be conducted from 
henceforth on a seale comparatively limited. Indeed, he judges that two 
more volumes will suffice to embrace the whole sphere of the imperial 
civilisation. For from the point at which we are now arrived, our mate- 
rials fail us. ‘* We lose the exuberance of detail we have so long enjoyed 
with Tacitus: even Suetonius, who will not much longer attend us, 
becomes more sparing of his tales and guesses, as he approaches nearer 
to the rapid realities of his own times. Dion Cassius has already dwindled 
to the meagre epitome of: Xiphilinus. The compendious sketches of 
Herodian and the Augustan History will supply us with little more than 
a bare outline of events, relieved and interpreted by no vivid imperso- 
nation of individual character. The period of Roman history between 
Caesar and Vespasian has presented us with an ample gallery of whole- 
length portraits. Of the warriors and statesmen, the princes, poets, and 
philosophers, whose true and living effigies glow before us, we can form 
a complete and just idea from the breadth, and yet the finish, with which 
they are delineated. But beyond these limits no such portraiture exists. 
We can arrive at no full and consistent conception even of Marius and 
Sulla on the one side, or of ‘Trajan and Hadrian on the other. These 
are but magni nominis wmbre; their vivi vultus have irrecoverably 
perished. So narrow are the limits of what may be designated as the 
Biographical History of Rome, which I have executed from its com- 
mencement to its close. 

“In this point of view the portion of my work now finished is com- 
plete in itself. It is my wish, and it is still my hope, to break ground 
again; and though the political annals of Rome creep, from this period, 
like a shrunken torrent, from pool to pool along their thirsty channel, 
the interest of the general history will continue, and even increase, when 


_* A History of the Romans under the Empire. By Charles Merivale, B.D. 
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we examine the social organisation of the Empire, that is, of the ancient 
world, in its maturity and rapid decline. The manners and morals, the 
ideas and sentiments of mankind, at the highest stage of heathen develop- 
ment, their laws and institutions, their spiritual aspirations,—the fall of 
Paganism, ‘and the rise of Christianity,—these are the subjects upon 
which we are next to enter.” And although two volumes, as we have 
said, be all that Mr. Merivale supposes he will require—we cannot help 
thinking, and hoping, him in the wrong—yet, as the labour required 
will, he reminds us, be out of all proportion to the space to be filled, a 
considerable period must be expected to elapse before they can make 
their appearance. 

After narrating that episode in the history of Claudius which is “to 
English readers the most interesting in his reign, the invasion and con- 
quest of the southern half of Britain’—in which island, moreover, the 
emperor's own exploits, no less than those of his lieutenants, were bold 
and brilliant, and “reflect peculiar lustre upon his administration from 
the remotest corner of the Roman world ;”—after detailing the final 
defeat and capture of Caractacus,—the fame of whose nine years’ struggle 
had penetrated beyond the British isles aud the Gaulish provinces—so 
that when he was led captive through the streets of Rome, “ great was 
the curiosity of the citizens to behold the hero who had rivalled the 
renown of Arminius and Tacfarinas,’’ aud whose bearing, as he closed 
the train of captives, was noble and worthy of his noble cause,—and 
again, the insurrection of the Iceni under their widowed queen, Boadicea, 
“a woman of masculine spirit,” who, far from succumbing under the 
cruelty of her tyrants, and hiding the shame of her family, went forth 
into the public places, exhibited the scars of her wounds, and the fainting 
forms of her abused daughters, and adjured her people to take a desperate 
revenge—denouncing as intolerable the yoke of Roman insolence, and 
declaring that whatever the men might determine, the women would now 
be free or perish ;—after recounting these passages of British story, and 
the issues to which they led, Mr. Merivale prefaces his description of the 
early years of Nero, the successor to Claudius, by some pertinent remarks 
on the interest attached to the history of the Romans through the greater 
part of its course, from the precision with which we can trace the cha- 
racter of families, descending often with the same unmistakable linea- 
ments from father to son, for many generations. Thus he instances the 
pride of the Claudii, the turbulence of the Lepidi, the cool selfishness of 
the Pompeii. ‘‘ There is no more striking analogy between Roman and 
English history than this: it is only an aristocracy that can present us 
with a family history of public interest. The great men of democratic 
Athens stand out alone: no one cares. to ask who were their fathers, or 
whether they left any sons. Had they sprung every one from the earth, 
as they fancifully boasted of their nation, their career and character 
could not have been, to all appearance, more independent of family ante- 
cedents.” An obvious objection occurs to these remarks, as respects the 
Roman aristocracy, in the fact that “ adoption’’ was so frequent a custom 
with them. But Mr. Merivale maintains, that so strongly were the fea- 
tures of the Roman family traced by the hereditary training of its 
members, that though the descent of blood was often interrupted by the 
practice of adoption, the moral aspects of its character were still broadly 
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but clearly preserved; insomuch that he reckons it of little importance to 
ascertain, in each particular instance, whether the race was actually con- 
tinued by natural succession, or interpolated by a legal fiction. The 
hereditary traditions of the Scipios, he remarks, were reflected faithfully 
in the legal representatives of their house, though some of the greatest 
of the name were not really connected by ties of affinity with one another. 
It was enough that the sentiment of connexion was preserved by the link 
of the family cult, and the common inheritance of the family honours. 

Many, however, of the chief Roman houses appear to have preserved 
their blood-descent unbroken, without being reduced to the necessity of 

tuating themselves by adoption. With some of the Domitii this 

been the case for many generations. “The stock from which the 
Emperor Nero sprang may be traced back from son to father for about 
two hundred years.” The house of the Ahenobarbi—that emperor's 
progenitors—was illustrious for its ‘wealth and consideration, for its 
native vigour and ability, but execrable at the same time above every 
other for the combination of ferocity and faithlessness by which its repre- 
sentatives were successively distinguished.” According to Suetonius, the 
founder of the house had his beard miraculously changed from black to 
red—and the name of Ahenobarbi, the Red or Brazen beards, was 
thenceforth common to the family, who were piously believed to inherit 
the complexion as regularly as the name. And pestilent fellows some of 
them were. Of one of them, Crassus said, ** No wonder his beard is of 
brass, for his mouth is of iron and his heart of lead.’’ Of another the 
taste was so sanguinary that Augustus was compelled to check the blood- 
shed of his gladiatorial shows. And the son of this wholesale blood- 
shedder, for amusement only, combined in his one precious person the 
distinctive characters of murderer, treason-monger, incestuous adulterer, 
and petty pilferer—a combination on which he plumed himself exceed- 
ingly, and jested with a complacency all his own. 

This Admirable Crichton m crime, was the father of Nero. His wife 
was not altogether unworthy of him—being Agrippina, Caligula’s delect- 
able sister. It is said that when Nero was born, the all-accomplished 
father replied to the felicitations of his friends by grimly remarking, that 
nothing could spring from such a sire and such a dam but what should be 
abominable and fatal to the state. 

The early years of Lucius Domitius—for he was not to be called Nero 
yet awhile—were somewhat dark and dreary. His father dead, and his 
mother exiled, he was ill cared for by a selfish aunt (the mother of Mes- 
salina), and his first tutors were a dancer and a barber. The Emperor 
Claudius, however, subsequently took notice of him, to a degree which is 
said to have made Messalina jealous, and indeed to have set her on taking 
the young child’s life. 

But she failed ; and the child, then winsome and affectionate, lived to 
be a depraved, degraded, infamy-laden monster of a man. The thought 
is ever a serious one, and in semblance a strange, that the most polluted 
monster in human shape has been once a child. For, as Hartley Cole- 
ridge has it, 

Heaven is kind, and therefore all possess 
Once in their life fair Eden’s simpleness,— 
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albeit in so many an instance it is our grief to see this Paradise lost, too 
soon, and too entirely, 


And the sweet records of young innocent years 
Transform’d to shame-envenom’d agony. 


The little orphan Domitius is described as docile and affectionate, apt to 
lea, and eager for praise. Except during the two years of her exile, 
his mother Agrippina was his instructor, and she bent herself to the work 
in earnest, as might be supposed in a woman capable of the exclamation, 
Occidat dum imperet. With all her faults, she is allowed to have had 
at least a princely sense of the honour which thus devolved upon her. 
She “sought to imbue his mind with the best learning of the times, and 
at the same time to impart brilliancy and fascination to his manners.” 
Seneca connived at his fondness for piping and dancing, in order to pur- 
chase his attention to the severer studies of eloquence and philosophy. 
Surrounded as the boy was, however, by creatures and sycophants, and 
the “ vilest instruments of his elders’ pleasures,” he could not fail to be 
affected by the most fatal influences. ‘Thus at least Mr. Merivale de- 
scribes the vicious moral training of the young noble. ‘* From childhood 
he was steeped in enervating indulgences: the softness with which he 
was habitually treated, the delicacies with which he was pampered, re- 
laxed the nerves both of his mind and body. Clothed in purple and the 

udiest trappings, he was imbued with the vice of personal ostentation, 
and led step by step to the most inordinate desires. The growing youth 
reclined indolently on beds of down. His palate, in the phrase of Quin- 
tilian, was educated before his lips and tongue: the sensual tastes were 
cultivated before the moral. The kitchen was more frequented than the 
lecture-room. Impertinence and immodesty were encouraged, the one 
by applause, the other by example.” This is a general picture, but to 
Nero it has a sadly particular application. 

The portrait our historian gives us of this arch-tyrant, the last and the 
most detestable of the Cxsarean family, is a finished and demonstrably a 
faithful one—alike in its physical and its moral features. “ The youth who 
at the age of seventeen years was called to govern the civilised world, is 
represented in his busts and medals as handsome in countenance, but, as 
Suetonius remarks, without grace or winningness of expression. His hair 
was not the bright auburn of Apollo, the delight of the Romans, to which 
it was so often likened, but yellowish or sandy: his figure, though of 
middle stature, was ill-proportioned, the neck was thick and sensual, the 
stomach prominent, the legs slender. His skin, it is added, was blotched 
or pimpled ; but this, it may be supposed, was the effect of intemperance 
in his later years ; his eyes were dark grey or greenish, and their sight 
defective, which may account perhaps for the scowl which seems to mark 
their expression. His health, notwithstanding his excesses, continued 
good to the end, and it was only from anxious concern for his voice that 
he wrapped his throat in kerchiefs, like a confirmed valetudinarian. In 
his dress there was a mixture of slovenliness and finery ; in the arrange- 
ment of his cherished locks he was exceedingly careful, piling them in 
tiers above the crown, and letting them fall from thence over the shoul- 
ders, a fashion which was reputed not less indecent, or at least effeminate, 











than the looseness of his cincture, the bareness of his feet, and the lig¢ht- 
ness of the chamber-robe, in which he did not scruple to appear in 


Of :his voice we are told elsewhere that it was husky; his breath, too, 
was short; and all the appliances of his art were unavailing to correct these 
defects, of which his vanity, however, made him unconscious. Within 
what the historian calls “ the paltry sphere of his degraded taste,” Nero 
claimed to be pre-eminent.* As a mime or player, he was not satisfied 
with any single class of parts, or any one department of exhibition. His 
ambition was as comprehensive, in. its histrionic tendencies, as that of 
Bottom the weaver. Like that versatile amateur, he laid especial stress 
on his vocal accomplishments. It is amusing to observe the emperor, 
when sending news to the senate of the fatal revolt of Vindex, and requir- 
ing it to denounce the rebel as a public enemy, exeusing himself at the 
same time from 2ppearing in person, on the score of “ a cold or sore 
throat, which he must nurse for the conservation of his voice.” Nor was 
there anything in this revolt which appears to have incensed him so much 
as that Vindex should not merely call him Ahenobarbus instead of Nero, 
but also, and above all, disparage his skill in singing. “ Had they ever 
listened to a better performer ?” was the question he pressed, peevishly 
and pertinaciously, on all around him. And at the very last, when, the 
tyrant’s vein being exhausted, he proposed in woman’s mood to meet the 
rebels unarmed, what he trusted to, as the. means of winning them to 
obedience, consisted partly in his beauty, partly in his tears, and particu- 
larly in the persuasive tones of his voice. But besides rivalling Apollo 
in song, Nero emulated the Sun in charioteering, and aspired to display 
the courage and vigour of Hercules—to afford occasion for which display 
‘a lion was duly prepared, drugged, or fed to stupor, to be strangled in 
his arms, or brained with a stroke of his club. He acted, he sang, he 
played, he danced. He insisted on representing men and horses, gods, 
a even goddesses. ‘To affect the woman indeed, in dress, voice, and 
gesture, was.a transformation in which he took a childish pleasure, re- 
strained by no sense of dignity or decency. He adopted his superstitions, 
as well as his garb and habits, from Syria, from his Parthian and Arme- 
nian guests, or from the diviners or necromancers of the eredulous East. 
To the art of magic he devoted wealth, energy, natural abilities, in short, 
all his resources; but Nature, says Pliny, was too strong for him. His 
faalure to divine the future, or raise the spirits of the dead, was noted by 
the wise as a signal demonstration of the futility of magical pretensions. 
For none of the accustomed divinities of Rome did he evince any respect, 
nor for places consecrated by the national religion; but he reverenced 
the Syrian Astarte, till in a fit of vexation he renounced her protection, 
and insulted her image. At last his sole object of veneration was a little 
figure of a girl, which he always wore as a talisman about him, and affected 
to learn from it the secrets of futurity. 

‘Such were the miserable interests of this infatuated creature, the 
victim of licentious indulgence, a child prematurely stunted both in mind 
and body, surrounded on the throne not by generals and statesmen, but 





* Pp. 315 sqq. Cf. pp, 134, 341-2, 352-3, 358-9. 
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by troops of slaves or freedmen, by players and dancers lost to all’ sense 
of decency themselves, and seeking only their advancement at the e 

of their master and of mankind; surrendered by loose women to still 
more despicable minions, and ruled by the most cruel and profligate of 
ministers, Helius and Tigellinus, Doryphorus and Sporus, are among 
the most hateful names of the imperial Riatory ; into the abominations of 
their career it would be pollution merely to look.” 

No inquiry was made, however, into the irregularities of Nero’s private 
life.* The curtains which the Roman drew across the vestibule of his 
mansion were a sacred screen, behind which none ventured to enter un- 
bidden. Within that veil the courteous statesman or the bland philo- 
sopher might play the tyrant to his slaves, to his children, and to his 
women. ‘There self-indulgence and debauchery in their grossest shapes 
sheltered themselves alike from the decrees of the censors, and the mur- 
murs of public opinion. It was not till a later period, Mr. Merivale 
continues, “ when the fall of Nero dissipated all lingering reserve, that 
the inner life of the palace was disclosed to the eye of the citizens, and 
the process laid bare, step by step, by which he was corrupted into a 
monster of depravity.” The citizens were not disaffected. The lazzaroni 
were delighted with their imperial patron’s open-handedness. The senate 
itself, speaking as the mouthpiece of the nation, pronounced Nero the 
best of its princes since Augustus. 

The praise of Nero’s Quinquennium was in everybody’s mouth. The 
felicity of these five auspicious years became, in fact, traditional, and to 
it the worthiest of his successors gave long afterwards the palm of vir- 
tuous administration. And after setting aside all question of the real 
authorship of the acts belonging to it—for to Seneca and Burrus the 
merit is perhaps strictly due—the general course of government still 
appears to Mr. Merivale to have deserved the praise it has received. The 
laws were legally enforced. The finances were intelligently managed. 
‘Great honour is undoubtedly due to the men who actually governed for 
Nero, that they did so little to abuse their temporary ascendancy.” The 
historian sees less reason, however, to extend our admiration to Nero him- 
self, or to regard this happy result as the triumph of philosophy over 
youthful passions, and the fatal sense of irresponsibility: his judgment 
rather is, that Nero’s reserve—renouncing all general views, and abstain- 
ing from interference with the machinery of empire—was caused by in- 
capacity or indifference, by an engrossing taste for frivolities which 
belonged to his tender years, or by the dissipation to which his position 
too naturally enticed him. 

The general improvement of the administration is referred to prin- 
ciples which continued to operate through the first half, at least, and in 
many cases to the end of a reign of more than thirteen years. ‘So long 
did Nero persist, under the guidance of trusty counsellors, in maintaining 
the dignity of the senatorial order, as the highest judicial and legislative 
tribunal. The position of Seneca and Burrus in antagonism to Agrip- 
pina could only be maintained by upholding the authority of the senate ; 
and its activity is attested by the number of laws and decrees whith at 
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this period emanated from it.” The struggle between Agrippina and the 
two ministers forms a promiuent episode in this history. There was not, 


indeed, much in common in the character of the associated pair,— Burrus 
being noted for his military bluntuess, his sense of discipline and deco- 
rum, while Seneca was a refined courtier in manners, and affected to 
combine the man of the world with the philosopher. “But the neces- 
sities of their position bound them closely together, and we may allow 
that both of them were equally disposed to form the mind of their pupil 
to virtue, as far as it might seem possible.” They were agreed in oppo- 
sition to Agrippina’s plans of personal cruelty and vengeance, and ex- 
erted themselves, in strict alliance with one another, to undermine the 
influence she continued to possess over her son. They were also agreed, 
however, as to the impossibility of training to good, otherwise than im- 
perfectly, a youth of Nero’s character and position—and in adopting the 
slippery policy of winking at some forms of vice, or even enticing him to 
them, in order to divert him from more pernicious foibles, or crimes of 
deeper dye. Hence they scrupled not to oceupy him with an amorous 
intrigue. He was already betrothed, on his accession, to his half-sister 
Octavia; but ‘this poor victim of family policy was unable to attract 
his affections, which were still free for another engagement ;” and an 
object for this was found in a Greek freedwoman named Acte. Here- 
upon Agrippina became vehemently incensed, and gave way to a coarse 
violence which overshot its mark, for it ‘threw the frightened and irri- 
tated youth imto the arms of Seneca”—and though the mother at once 
saw the mistake, and endeavoured to remedy it by a change of tactics, 
and by bidding against the tutor, her son was not so easily cajoled. She 
might apologise ; she might offer her sanction for his libertinism, and 
special provocatives to its indulgence; she might ply him with magni- 
ficent presents from her well-filled coffers. But Nero, warned by his 
tutors, as well as cautioned by his own experience, held out against the 
maternal overtures. And indeed, ‘“‘ such was the temper of Agrippina,” 
as Mr. Merivale observes, that she could not long persist in the pretence 
of submission and indulgence, even for her own objects, and Nero soon 
found that she regarded even the presents he made her as an insolent 
assumption of independence. 

** Accordingly, the influence of Seneca and Burrus continued steadily 
to rise. The confederates were far more wary in their proceedings. 
Their deliberate plan, as has been said, was to govern Nero by yielding to 
him, and they justified to themselves their tolerance of his failings by the 
assurance that thus they should save him from vices more odious and more 
fatal. The errors of Nero assumed gradually a deeper dye; his passions 
blossomed in vice, and bore fruit in crime; yet the downward progress 
was not rapid or precipitate ; it was susceptible of palliation and disguise; 
it lurked long among the secrets of the palace, or was whispered only 
within the precincts of the court.” But anon we come to the poisoning 
of Britannicus,—that “ hideous fratricide,” every circumstance connected 
with which was carried out with the same coolness and calculating pre- 
vision; nor could any long-experienced adept in crime have acted with 
more consummate art than the “ timid stripling,” now trying his ’prentice 
hand at murder—murder most foul, as in the best it is, but this most 
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foul, strange, and unnatural. In due time, his mother too is got rid of, 
though not till after a deal of trouble and disappointment. Agrippina 
was supremely detested by the people: there was no excess of crime 
which they believed her meapable of committing. The virago had 
shown herself well qualified, once and again, to hold her own against her 
political foes. But when Poppaa—that wicked beauty and aceomplished 
intriguer, who, among the dissolute women of imperial Rome, stands 
pre-eminent—when this unscrupulous paramour of the prince eng 

in open strife with his mother, the fate of the latter was virtually sealed. 
Poppza taunted Nero into resistance, as a child in leading-strings. He 
an emperor, forsooth ? Why, he was not even a free man. If ever he 
meant to be one, let him set about it at once. Thus impelled, the fratri- 
cide became a matricide, and followed up the achievement by a triumphal 
entry into Rome, where he was received with “all the honours.” So 
secure, indeed, says Mr. Merivale, was the monster of his subjects’ servile 
devotion, that he could now venture to despise the grim raillery with 
which the populace assailed him ; for it was more in jest than indignation 
that they hung the sack, the instrument of death for parricide, about his 
statues, placarded the walls with the triad of matricides, “ Nero, Orestes, 
Alemzon, the three men that slew their mothers,” and teased him b 
pretending to denounce the perpetrators of these offensive ribaldries. He 
gratified them with shows, and established, for their benefit, what Tacitus 
describes with indignant scorn, a public garden where eatables and drink- 
ables were distributed to the populace, and all comers, gentle or simple, 
received a ‘ticket for refreshments,” warranted of the best quality, and 
to suit all tastes. 

Of course the time came when Burrus and Seneca, his sometime tutors 
and governors, would be best away. ‘The death of Burrus in a.p, 62 is 
ascribed to poison. Seneca attempted to withdraw from public life. But 
it was more convenient to Nero that the wealthy philosopher should 
withdraw from life itself, private as well as public, altogether. Before 
Seneca, however, was disposed of—which “ winding-up” act did not take 
place until a.p. 65—many another victim had swelled the emperor’s list, 
Before the eighth year of Nero’s principate was over, he stood revealed, 
almost without disguise, as a ‘‘ vulgar tyrant, timid and sanguinary, 
cutting off one by one the most eminent around him in station and 
virtue. From this time no senator could fail to see that his own life 
hung only on the caprice of a master, and of the creatures who sur- 
rounded him,” foremost among whom, in bad eminence, was Tigellinus, 
that base-born pander, who sought successfully to keep the confidence 
Nero once bestowed on him, by humouring his patron’s vicious desires, 
and plunging him into crimes on the plea of safety and necessity. When 
Octavia, the ‘‘child-wife’ of the prince, was sacrificed, that Poppwa 
might usurp her place, Tigellinus paid court to the reigning favourite by 
presiding at the foul examination instituted against the maligned daughter 
of Claudius, and in so doing “earned well the scathing sarcasm which 
clings like the shirt of Nessus to his name.” ‘To Tigellinus was attri- 
buted the most monstrous of all those inventions for the facilitation of 
debauchery, by which this reign was most damnably disgraced. 

The extent of Seneca’s complicity in some of Nero’s earlier crimes, isa 
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moot with historians. In the ease of Britannicus, Mr, Merivale 
rem that ‘posterity, while it shrinks from condemning Seneca, must 
not venture to acquit him; since it is clear that, at least, after the deed 
was done, he consented to absolve the perpetrator, and to persuade the 
world, as far as his silence could avail to persuade it, that no murder had 
been committed, or that no defence was required for it. When Poppza 
was instigating the emperor to murder his mother, Seneca was himself 
accused of counselling that dreadful crime ; for no intrigue of the palace 
could be supposed complete at this period, unless Seneca was its prompter 
and accomplice. Tacitus leaves it uncertain whether the philosopher and 
his ‘military colleague, Burrus, were actually concerned in the plot 
against Agrippina; and his silence may be taken, perhaps, as so far 
favourable to them. But when, on the failure of the attempt to destroy 
her at sea, they came into the prince’s presence, and heard his confession 
of guilt and earnest solicitations for advice, there was at first a long 
silence ; they may have despaired of dissuading ; possibly they thought 
that there was now no alternative: either the son or the mother must 
ish. ‘* At last Seneca turned to Burrus, and asked whether the sol- 
Frere should be directed to kill her. Burrus replied that. the soldiers 
could not be trusted against a daughter of Germanicus.’’ Whereupon 
Anicetus undertook the exploit, to the rapturous relief of Nero, and exe- 
cuted it with all the despatch that most anxious of sons could desire. 

By the time that Tigellinus had acquired his disastrous influence over 
the emperor’s mind, Seneca had ceased to be a power in the state. It is 
some satisfaction to believe, with Mr. Merivale, that the crimes which 
followed were neither suggested nor excused by the preacher of expe- 
dieney; and we may hope that, at last, when his doctrines were reproved 
by the result, he learned to detest the subterfuges under which he shel- 
tered his own dereliction from honesty and virtue.* 

There is an admirable deseription in this volume of the great confla- 
gration in Rome, a.v. 64, and of the rebuilding of the city, which was 
carried on with amazing rapidity. The story of Nero’s fall—his igno- 
minious flight—and miserable death,—is also told with much graphic 
effect. With him was extinguished the adoptive race of the great dic- 
tator, the Julian family of the Casars. For although the first of the 
Cezsars had married four times, the second thrice; the third twice, the 
fourth thrice again, the fifth six times, and lastly, the sixth thrice also ; 
and although of these repeated unions a large number had borne off- 
spring, yet no descendants of them survived. ‘ A few had lived to old 
age; many reached maturity, some were cut off by early sickness, the 
end of others was premature and mysterious ; but of the whole number a 
large proportion, which it would be tedious to calculate, were victims of 
domestic jealousy and politic assassination. Such was the price paid by 
the usurper’s family for their splendid inheritance; but the people ac- 

ed it in exchange for internal troubles and promiscuous bloodshed ; 
and though they too had their sacrifices to make, though many noble 
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See also, for other passages relating to the character, official career, and moral 
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trees were stripped of their branches as starkly as the Casars themselves, 
yet order and ‘prosperity had reigned generally throughout the empire ; 
the world had enjoyed a breathing-time of a hund years, to prepare 
it for the ‘outbreak of civil commotion, for the fiercer frenzy of inter- 
national warfare, which are next to be related.” 

The confusion which ensued, has the appearance of being worse con- 
founded by most historians of this epoch. In Mr. Merivale’s s we 
trace a cosmos through the chaos, and can manage to see our asap a 
the chief actors in the mélée could not theirs. Galba he conceives to have 
been a fine specimen of the soldier-nobles of his time, undoubtedly the 
finest class of Roman citizens. | He was a good proconsul, but not a good 
emperor. On him it was that the famous ‘ sentence” of Tacitus was 
passed—omnium consensu capax Imperii nisi imperasset, The Romans 
considered him to have lost the empire by mismanagement. His militar 
antecedents had not fitted him any too well for rule in the city. He 
showed an indecision at the most trying moments, such as we should not 
expect in one accustomed to command, and which our historian attributes 
less to natural infirmity of character, or the timidity of age—he was up- 
wards of seventy—than to a rising consciousness that, with every qualifi- 
cation for governing a province, he was unequal to the burden of empire. 
—Otho’s life had been a feverish pursuit, first of pleasure, and afterwards 
of power. He was disenchanted of both. And it is pleasant, says the 
historian, to think that the last thoughts of this misguided spirit were for 
the peace of his country and the safety of his friends, to whom he coun- 
selled submission.— Vitellius seems to have centred his interests in the 
gratification of an inordinate gluttony. ‘‘ Trembling and suspicious, he 
was easily impelled to cruelty.” While his cause was. perishing, he 
lounged lazily at Rome, still grovelling in his sensuality, refusing even to 
credit the account of his disasters, and forbidding the. subject to be dis- 
cussed. ‘The frankness and good-fellowship allowed him were at best 
trifling and common-place merits, nor had he the force of character which 
may render a bad man remarkable. To his indolence, nis promaneat his 
beastly sensuality, we have overwhelming testimony. He was weak, 
easy-tempered, unprincipled, unscrupulous; he was selfish and_hard- 
hearted ;’’? but to the charge of “ ferocious cruelty” made against him by 
some writers, Mr. Merivale demurs.* Beyond his principate, such as it 
was, the present volume does not carry us—the concluding chapters being 
concerned with the revolt of Civilis, resulting in the final pacification of 
Gaul, and the Jewish wars of Vespasian and Titus, resulting in the final 
annexation of Palestine and consolidation of the empire. 

Of the latter result Mr. Merivale writes with impressive eloquence. 
“‘With the reduction of Palestine the consolidation of the empire was 
completed. From the Mersey to the Dead Sea no nation remained 
erect, and the resistance of the last free men on her frontiers had been 
expiated with their blood. The overthrow of Judza, with all the monu- 
ments of an ancient but still living civilisation, was the greatest crime of 
the conquering republic. It commenced in wanton aggression, and was 
effected with a barbarity, of which no other example occurs in the records 
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of civilisation. Jerusalem shared the fate of Tarquinii and Corinth; but 
the Romans, stalking among the ruins of Zion, seemed unconscious that 
they had annihilated a nation more important in the history of the world 
than Etruria, or even than Greece. Yet not altogether annihilated. The 
homeless Jews, scattered, as captives or fugitives, more widely than ever, 
bore throughout the empire and beyond it the seeds of the law delivered 
from Sinai, the fortitude which neither Egyptian, nor Syrian, nor Roman 
could bend or break, the hopes which delay had not extinguished, the 
maxims which patriarchs and prophets had revered. Even on the fron- 
tiers of Palestine the ancient voices were again uplifted. To the temple 
of Jerusalem succeeded the schools of Tiberias ; and the influence of the 
Rabbis has in all ages been felt, if not acknowledged, by Christians and 
Mahometans, by the sages of both the West and East.” Nor does the 
historian overlook the coincidence of the fall by fire, within eight months 
of each other, of the two national temples of the Romans and the Jews, 
and its bearing on the internecine war which was destined to spring from 
the social distrust and jealousy of these, politically connected, peoples. At 
the root of this steal repulsion we now discover a conflict of ideas still 
more grave and lasting. ‘Palestine was the cradle of the Gospel; the 
Jews the people first appointed to expound it. The destruction, never to 
be repaired, of their material Temple, cut the cords which bound the New 
Faith to its local habitation, and launched it, under the hand of Provi- 
dence, on its career of spiritual conquest; while the boasted restoration 
of the Capitol was a vain attempt to retain hold of the past, to revive the 
lost or perishing, to reattach to new conditions of thought an outworn 
creed of antiquity.” It is evident that Mr. Merivale warms to the work 
which is before him, of depicting the collision of these conflicting forces. 
It will tax his powers to the utmost, but he is preparing himself accord- 
ingly, and will, we doubt not, present a masterly record of the great 
spiritual strife. 

While constrained to omit all mention of many note-worthy matters in 
the volume under review, we cannot close it without taking notice of the 
temp rh ea topographical details, with which, from the first, Mr. Merivale 

as shown himself so minutely conversant, and which may indeed be re- 
ed as one of the distinctive features of his work. The critical 
sketches, too, interspersed at intervals, have an admirable character of 
breadth, vigour, and discrimination; whether the subject be Seneca or 
Lucan, Tacitus or Pliny, Persius the single-minded Roman satirist, or 
Josephus the double-faced renegade Jew. 
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THE BANKRUPT. 


FROM THE DANISH OF CARL BERNHARD, AUTHOR OF ‘COUSIN CARL.” 


By Mrs. Busupy. 


AxourT the end of the last century there lived in Copenhagen a wealthy 
merchant, whose name was Kraft, He was a proud, imperious man, who 
looked upon riches as the greatest of all advantages, and their possession as 
the universal, in fact, the only passport to, or rather source of, happiness. 
He was extremely rich, His housekeeper declared that he was not able 
to count his money, he had so much; he measured his ducats by the 
bushel, and was certainly worth hundreds of thousands of dollars. yn 
in affluence, he had never seen the slightest diminution in the fortune 
which surrounded him, for his father’s mercantile house was already in its 
third generation, having descended from father to son, without any les- 
sening of its capital during that long period, as there never had been 
more than one son in the family. In consequence of this, the large means 
of the firm had remained undivided, and they had been enabled to extend 
their mercantile transactions over half the world. Their acceptances were 
as good as ready money. ‘The present merchant Kraft had also an only 
son, but he had not, in accordance with the custom of his forefathers, 
taken him into partnership, for he must then have made over to him—at 
least in appearance—a portion of his supreme authority, and he was too 
haughty to share his power even with his only son. He had therefore 
established the young man in business on his own account, though, to a 
certain extent, under his own surveillance. Herr Kraft’s wife had died 
at an early age; she had presented him with all he wished—a son, who 
might, in progress of time, carry on the affairs of the house and uphold 
its name and-high credit. When she afterwards presented him with a 
daughter, he was so alarmed at the possibility of such gifts becoming too 
abundant, that he thought it rather a fortunate circumstance that the 
birth of this child cost its mother her life, The unwelcome little girl 
was sent to the care of an aunt, who brought her up, and it was not until 
she was a young woman that she returned to her father’s house, where, 
however, she found no sympathy. Her brother was just married to a girl 
with a handsome fortune, and he had removed to a house of his own. 
The family now consisted of Herr Kraft, senior, his daughter, and his 
cousin, an old maiden lady, who was received as an inmate of his house 
after his wife’s death, to give her a home, said Herr Kraft—that he 
might have some one to vent his ill-humour upon, said Miss Regine her- 
self—that there should be another torment in the house, said the count- 
ing-house clerks and the domestic servants, who hated her and her fat, 
snoring pet, “‘ Mops,” as much as they feared Herr Kraft and loved his 
daughter. For Louise was their declared favourite, and, if need had been, 
they would all have gone through fire and water for her. 

A complete contrast to the merchant was his relative, Herr Warner. 
He was of a mild, unassuming character; he could easily mould his own 
wishes to those of others, and he valued wealth only as a means of doing 
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good. In all his actions he was guided much more by his feelings than 
his interests. ..The lives of these two gentlemen had been as different as 
were their characters. Herr Warner's parents had not been rich. His 
mother had made an unfortunate marriage according to the merchant 
Kraft, for her. busband had lost his amall.inheritance, and had gone 
abroad. to seek for fortune under foreign skies. Hers Warner, on the 
con , considered that his mother made a fortunate marriage, for 
aie husband’s mutual affection outlived the loss of their property, 
and if they did not become rich in the distant country to which they had 
yone, they at least obtained a competence there, and a peaceful, happy 
home. 

After the death of his parents, theirson went, with but a poor heritage, 
to the East Indies, where he married a young lady without any fortune. 
Good luck, however, seemed now to attend him; his cotton plantations 
throve well and yielded large returns, and a beloved wife and three fine 
children made his home a paradise. At the expiration of a few years he 
determined to return to his native country, there to enjoy the fruits of 
his labours. An infectious disease, however, just then earried off his 
wife and her elder children, and with his youngest daughter, who alone 
was left to him, he sailed from India. But she died on the voyage, and 
was committed to the deep. Thus deprived of every tie, friendless and 
hopeless, the much-afflicted man quitted \the ship in a French port, and 
repairing to Paris, he resided there for some few years, endeavouring to 
while away his time in the pursuit of science and literature, the pursuit 
of wealth having lost all interest for him, who had no one now for whom 
he cared to work. At length he returned to his native city, where he 
lived quietly, frugally, and in great retirement, visiting at very few houses 
except at that of his cousin Herr Kraft, in whose family he appeared to take 
a warm interest ; the regard, however, which he entertained for them all 
was only returned by the daughter, who became much attached to him. 
Herr Kraft made a point of disputing with him every day, and had so 
aceustomed himself to this amiable habit, that he absolutely could not do 
without his relative and these demi-quarrels. There were many different 
opinions about the state of his finances. “He must have saved some- 
thing im the East Indies, where money js as plentiful as grass,” said some ; 
but others, among whom was Herr Kraft, declared “ that he only had 
enough to make shift with, and it would be a wonder if the little he pos- 
sessed should hold out during his life—for he was one of those persons 
whom Dame~ Fortune seldom favoured, as he did not put a proper value 
on her gifts, letting his money slip through his fingers by bestowing it 
om every one who came with a whining tale to him, he was so foolishly 
soft-hearted.”. And Herr Kraft was right there. 

In the large drawing-room, which was furnished more riehly than 
tastefully, and where everything looked stiff rather than comfortable, 
Herr Kraft and Herr Warner were pacing up and down. Their conver- 
sation had come to a stand. ‘They had been disputing about some of the 
measures of the government, and Herr Kraft had ealled the government 
stupid aud despotic; he said it took upon itself to be the guardian of the 
nation, and to treat the burghers as if they were children under aye, pre- 
scribing to them, forsooth, what they were to do, and meddling in their 
own private affairs! He was as warm a supporter of free trade for the 
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higher grade of merchants, as he was an advoeate for restraints upon the 
workivg classes, for he looked upon.all those in an humble sphere of life as 
“trash, full of fraud and tricks,” who must have ‘a rod held over their 
heads.” 1t was the old story—liberality for the higher, despotism for 
the lower; and this will be repeated till the end of the world. Herr 
Warner had differed from him in opinion; he thought confidence might 
be placed in a wise government, and ‘he wished freedom and justice for 
all, whether they were rich or poor. The argument might have become 
an angry one, but Warner gave in, for he was anxious to avoid exa 
rating his violent-tempered cousin, to whom he had come that morning 
on a delicate mission, requiring no small degree of tact. 

A very fine young man, who had been for some time much attached 
to Louise, and who had won her affections, had determined to. ask her 
hand in a respectful letter to her father. But the reply he had received 
was a flat refusal, Herr Kraft having made up his mind to listen to no 
proposals for his daughter except from a suitor seleeted by himself. 
Louise wept and was very sad. ‘ Aunt Regine,” as she was styled, 
favoured her with sundry ill-natured dissertations upon nga to 
disobedient children, Mops growled and snarled as if he were taking part 
with his mistress in the family disagreement, and the entire house and 
household appeared even more dull and silent than usaal. Herr Warner 
exerted himself to the utmost to bring his cousin to reason, but in vain. 
Herr Kraft was much enraged that his daughter should have presumed, 
even at the house of his own sister, to have become intimate with any 
person who was unknown to him, and could not forgive her having dared 
even to think of any one as a lover without Azs permission. ‘* And the 
fellow such a poor wretch into the bargain!” For what was a small 
landed property, not much bigger than a couple of peasants’ cottages 
and cabbage gardens? He was of an ancient and noble family, it had 
been said—but what of that ? He, Herr Kraft, did not care a straw for 
nobility ; it was merely an idea—an imagination—that some men are to 
be better than others, because their forefathers, perhaps a hundred years 
ago, had been people of some renown. Herr Warner maintained that 
such an * imagination” contained a moral obligation to be also a distin- 
guished, or at least a worthy man, not to dishonour one’s ancestors ; and 
reminded his cousin that he himself was by no means indifferent to his 
descent. 

“No, in that he was certainly right,” said the merchant ; “ but he had 
good grounds for his pride in his forefathers, because for more than a 
hundred years they had been wealthy merchants, who had established and 
maintained a highly esteemed commercial house. That was something 
solid—not mere fancy.” And then he went on exhibiting all that arrogance 
which is sometimes to be found among the rich burghers, who are quite 
as proud of their wealth, and their burgher’s brief of a century old, as 
any nobleman of his genealogical table, or his forefathers’ wounds or sears 
received on the field of glory. “But Herr Warner had to go away with- 
out having disclosed his errand, and could only eonsole poor Louise with 
the uncertain hope of a brighter future, in which, however, he himself 
had little confidence. - 

Soon after; her prospects beeame still darker. Herr Kraft gave notice 
suddenly one day that he had promised Louise to the son of one of his 
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commercial friends, that the betrothal was to take place in eight days, 
and the wedding in three months. The husband destined for Louise wag 
the son of a rich man, but he was far from npr we and was still less 
agreeable. Aunt Regine bestirred herself to make every preparation for 
the betrothal ; Louise implored with tears that her father would not insist 
this sacrifice ; she said she would give up the man she loved, to please 
im, but she could not marry another. Uncle Warner, as Louise called 
im, did all he could for her, and pleaded her cause with her father to the 
of his ability ; but Herr Kraft laughed—a thing he seldom did—at 
hearing him speak of true and faithful love. ‘ Sheer folly, childishness, 
absurd sentimentality and foolery, that would not pay a shilling of in- 
terest.” 

“ You will make your child miserable,” said Warner. 

“ On the contrary, she will get a husband worth half a plum, with the 
prospect of a great deal more,” said the father. 

“ That may be ; but he squints, and has red flaming hair.” 

“ Bah! People don’t notice these trifles after they are married.” 

* But he is also dull and stupid, and obstinate and wearisome, and un- 
feeling and conceited y 

“ Well! and what else? However, whatever he may be, she shall take 
him, and so—Basta !” : 

*“* She will not take him—she will throw herself into the sea rather.” 

“Bah! It is both wet and cold in the sea. She will take him, 
because she shall do so. ‘To-morrow we shall have the betrothal, as sure 
as my name is Kraft, and I will not hear another word on the subject. 
Will you give us the pleasure of your company at the betrothal? It will 
take place at seven o'clock in the evening, precisely.” 

Herr Kraft and Aunt Regine were the only pessons in the house who 
slept that night. Every one else was kept awake by uneasiness and 
anxiety, and the unfortunate Louise cried till her eyes were so swollen, 
that in the morning she could hardly read a few lines which one of the 
housemaids brought to her from her sympathising friend, Herr Warner, 
who was always anxious, as well as he could, to comfort the afflicted. 
After reading them, she wept still more bitterly, and the servant gir! 
observed her wringing her hands in despair. 

The day wore on, the evening came, and at seven o'clock precisely the 
invited guests had all arrived, forming quite a family congress of the 
members of the two wealthy mercantile houses. Uncle Warner was there 
also. In the morning he had requested an interview with the bride- 
groom, and had plainly stated to him that Louise loved another, and did 
not entertain even the slightest friendly feeling towards him; but the 

oung man bristled up, thrust his hand conceitedly through his carroty 
ks, and looked into the corner of his own eyes, while he replied with 
the comforting assurance, that what he had been told was nothing to the 
purpose, it gave him no concern, and that he would not give up the 
match “for any price,” as he expressed himself. Uncle Warner was 
deeply disappointed at his ill success with the self-sufficient gentleman. 
They met again at the betrothal party, and the young man had arrayed 
himself, as he thought, to the best advantage, and looked as smiling as if 
he were awaiting a beloved and devoted bride. All was ready, and 
Aunt Regine went to Louise’s apartment to bring her. 
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Heaven and earth! She was not there! She had gone! A letter 
lay on a table in her room, and that was all the information Aunt Regine 
could give. But old Maren had heard some one leave the house about 
an hour before, and almost at the same moment she had observed a car- 
riage drive away, which had been standing at least a quarter of an hour 
in the street, as if the coachman were waiting for some one. There was 
presently an awful hubbub in the house. Herr Kraft rushed like a mad- 
man from room to room, Aunt Regine hobbled after him, doors were 
banged, and every corner of the mansion was searched, but Louise was 
nowhere to be found, and it was now certain that she had fled to escape 
the threatened evil. The letter she had left was then read, and a heart 
of stone might have melted at the anguish and the terror expressed in it, 
as well as the earnestness with which she prayed for forgiveness ; every 
word breathed of a spirit that was utterly crushed and prostrate. But her 
father threw the letter into the fire, and exclaimed, in a firm, harsh voice : 

“T have no longer a daughter—her name shall never again be men- 
tioned within my doors—lI disown her—I——” 

Uncle Warner caught his arm, and pressed it-so tightly that he in- 
voluntarily stopped, and the curse he was about to utter was arrested on 
his lips. Aunt Regine began to how! with all her might. 

The bridegroom and his family took their departure, and the rest of 
the party speedily followed their discreet example ; Uncle Warner alone 
remained with the enraged father. But every attempt to mollify his 
anger, or to awaken in his mind any regret for the harshness by which 
he himself had driven his daughter to this desperate step, was addressed 
to deaf ears. Herr Kraft’s wrath was only increased by every new 
argument the good Warner brought forward in the hope of allaying it, 
and at length he took his leave, expressing his intention of making every 
inquiry concerning the fate of the unfortunate fugitive. But just as he 
had left the room, the door was suddenly opened, and Herr Kraft roared 
after him, in an imperious voice : 

“I desire to be troubled with no information you may gather ; and 
with this— Basta !”’ 

He then slammed the door so hard, that the noise resounded through- 
out the whole house. 

A whole year had elapsed, but time had worked no change in Herr 
Kraft’s vindictive feelings. Constant fretting, however, had impaired 
his health, and he became ill. Uncle Warner thought it might be a good 
opportunity to soften his heart, and he led the conversation to the sad 
position of forsaken old age, and upon the comfort of an affectionate 
nurse amidst sickness and infirmities. But Herr Kraft replied that he 
could never be forsaken in his declining years, for he had a son, “the 
heir of his house ;” and as far as concerned illness and infirmities, the 
best attendant was some hired sick-nurse, for she thought only of the 
good wages she was to get, and it never entered her head to speculate 
upon what he might leave. He did not put any faith in all the babbling 
about affection and love, and such nonsense; it was self-interest and 
money that people thought of in this world, and those who had wealth 
would always get plenty of attention. 

“ But you might lose your fortune, you might become as poor as many 
others are, and then you would stand in need of affection, and learn to 
know its value,” said Herr Warner. 
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The rich merchant stared at him with contemptuous surprise; then, 
with a scornful laugh, he said: 

* Yes, to be sure ; the moon might fall down from the heavens, but it 
would not be necessary on that account to put up an umbrella. Don’t 
teaze me any more with such nonsense.. Enough of it—Basta!” 

Herr Kraft got better, and he resumed his accustomed rich man’s life 
—the constant yearning and busy schemes to become richer ; but in his 
cupidity he never thought of Providence. 

he moon certainly did not fall from heaven, but within the space of 
three years, one fine morning, as Herr Kraft was lounging over his 
breakfast-table, and congratulating himself on being worth a very con- 
siderable sum of money, the postman brought him a large packet of 
letters. His spirits fell the moment he had read them, for they conveyed 
the startling and afflicting intelligence of a commercial crisis in a forei 
country, which had caused the failure of many houses of old standing; 
and their failure had brought down several others. Among these suf- 
ferers was Herr Kraft himself. Yes, the wealthy Kraft, dragged down by 
others, was now a bankrupt! At that time bankruptcy was a more 
serious matter than it is now-a-days; a bankrupt never raised himself to 
fortune a second time, and there were then no instances of a man having 
failed several times, and yet being able to live on the fat of the land. 
However, credit, in those days, was a very different matter from what it 
is now. 

Herr Kraft had failed—the honourable, ancient, commercial house was 
ruined, its riches and its lustre annihilated in a moment. What during 
a century, and by the zealous labour of several generations, had been 
gathered, had been destroyed by a single storm, and scattered like chaff 
before the wind! ‘The cash-keeper suggested—and it was true what he 
said—that the ready money which was lying in their iron chest might be 
easily removed and placed somewhere else m security, and that it alone 
would be sufficient to yield a competency to any man for life. But Herr 
Kraft was a rigidly honest man, and had not the fall of the house thrown 
the cash-keeper also out of bread, he would have discharged him for advising 
such a fraudulent measure. Everything was given up, and as an honour- 
able and respected, but a poor and ruined man, the lately so wealthy and 
so envied Herr Kraft took his departure from his forefathers’ abode. 

Herr Warner showed the warmest sympathy in his misfortunes. He 
immediately proposed that his cousin should come to his house, although 
he knew that he would have also to receive Aunt Regine and her pet, 
Mops. But Herr Kraft had already accepted his son’s invitation to spend 
some time with him. This invitation to his house was perhaps not more 
than was due to a father who had placed him in so independent a position 
that he was now in easy circumstances, and had not lost anything by the 
failure of the house. But ves, he had lost the expected rich inheritance, 
the succession to the firm, &e. &e.; and as he was his father’s son, and 
brought up in his ways, he was very well versed in the calculation of the 
interest of money, and in book-keeping by single and double entry, but 
knew little about humanity and kind feeling, which, from his earliest 
infancy, he had heard his father ridicule. 

His failure was a cruel trial to old Herr Kraft; his pride was severely 
wounded, but his heart was not at all softened. During these sorrowful 
days, a letter was brought to him by the post, but, as he recognised his 
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ter’s writing, he laid it aside, and when ‘“‘ Uncle Warner” came, 
he handed it to him unopened, saying, “If you know where the writer 
lives, be so good as to see that this is returned ; and therewith—Basta |” 

His residence in his son’s house was destined to be another heavy 
trial. ‘The son’s wife was the ruler there, and she was far from amiable, 
Aunt Regine had always been an eyesore to her. Her long-winded 
prosing was now cut short and ridiculed, and her Mops dared scarcely 
put his nose outside of the good lady’s petticoats, under the shelter of 
which he lay snoring from morning till night. The endless talking 
about what everything cost, and the eternal reference to the advantage 
of having money, which formerly had never annoyed Herr Kraft, were 
now exceedingly disagreeable to him, and drew many a sigh from his 
oppressed heart. It-was given out that everything was to be done to 
please him, and he heard several times a day these words: ‘‘ Whatever 

pa likes—our only desire is that papa may be comfortable in our 
house.” But he felt as often that these were empty phrases, a mere 
facon de parler, and that his wishes, in reality, were never consulted. 
Had he known what heart was, he would have deplored their want of it ; 
as it. was, he only grieved for the loss of his fortune. 

When a bubble that has been blown is nearly exhausted, an atom will 
make it burst. The life Herr Kraft led in his son’s house was such, that 
he only waited for some event to form an excuse for leaving it; he could 
stand it no longer. The opportunity was not long wanting. His son’s 
wife purchased a dog, which was double the size of Aunt Regine’s Mops, 
and was a very pugnacious animal, It was a great amusement to the 
young couple to set the two dogs at each other, and they enjoyed exceed- 
ingly the terror which Hector’s entrance imto the room soon seemed to 
cause Mops, who, with as much speed as his fat would allow, would 
always waddle towards his mistress, and rush for protection under her 
garments, which she hospitably raised to admit him, sometimes, in her 
anxiety on his account, to a most ludicrous height. One day Herr Kraft 
was sitting on a sofa reading the newspapers, Aunt Regine was taking a 
quiet nap in an arm-chair near, and Mops, seduced by the stillness and 
the warm sunshine, was stretched full length upon the carpet, as happy 
as dog could be. Suddenly the door of the room was opened, and the 
son’s wife eutered, accompanied by Hector. As quick as lightning the 
animal sprang forward and pounced upon the half-sleeping Mops, Aunt 
Regine started from her slumbers, and lifted her dress in her hurry up to 
her very knees, but before Mops could take flight to that opened temple 
of peace, Heetor had rendered the asylum useless—he had put an end to 
the poor favourite’s existence, and Mops lay dead upon the floor! The 
son’s wife was shaking with laughter at Aunt Regine’s comical appear- 
ance, and was so amused that she forgot to call off her dog from Mops, 
and even when she saw the calamity that had occurred she could scarcely 
stop laughing. Herr Kraft witnessed this scene over his newspaper; 
lus knitted eyebrows foretold a coming storm, but he mastered his anger, 
and, taking Aunt Regine by the hand, he led her out of the room. 

For the first time in his life he felt a sort of longing for a sympa- 
thising friend, and sent to ask Herr Warner to come to him. That 
gentleman had been much engaged in the affairs of his cousin’s bank- 
ruptey, and had been striving to make the best possible arrangement with 
his ereditors for him. Herr Kraft wished to know if he thought it would 
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be possible to reseue as much as would enable him to live with great 
economy in some retired country place, for the short period of time he 
might still remain in this world. Nothing would induce him, he said, 
to remain longer in his son’s house, or in Copenhagen, and he would not 
forsake Aunt Regine. Herr Warner encouraged him in this judicious 
plan, and promised to do his best to find a residence for him that would 
sai in all respects, “ an amiable family,” he added, “ where you can 
have the society of worthy people, and yet be as wach alone as you 
choose. For in the days of adversity it is kind-hearted people to whom 
we cling, and in your son’s house, though everything is very handsome 
and in the nicest order, there is no disposition to make any one happy, 
and no trace of real hospitality . Herr Kraft made no reply to these ob- 
servations, and when his cousin was gone, he fell into deep thought. 

A few days afterwards, the indefatigable friend brought him the in- 
formation that he had been so fortunate as to find a family at some dis- 
tance in the country who were willing to receive Herr Kraft and Aunt 
Regine. The terms were very reasonable, and the size of the house would 
admit of the host and his guest being quite independent of each other. 
The family was small, the gentleman was clever and well-educated, his 
wife, indeed, was absent from home for a time, having gone to some 
German baths on account of her health, but the house, nevertheless, was 
well managed. The country round was pretty, though the situation was 
rather lonely. “ The person in question is named Warner, like me,” said 
the cousin, “ but we are not at all of the same family. 1 take it for granted 
that his name will not be disagreeable to you.” Herr Kraft shook his 
hand with a friendly smile, and agreed to the arrangement. Two days 
after this he quitted his son’s house, and went into the country, accom- 

nied by Herr Warner, Aunt Regine, and old Maren, who for man) 
years’ had been Herr Kraft’s especial attendant, and was acquainted with 
all his ways. She was the only human being of whom he would have 
felt the want, she knew so well how he liked his bed made. 

Uncle Warner’s namesake received the travellers very politely on their 
arrival at their future home, and regretted that his wife was not the re to 
welcome her guests ; “‘she was at present at the baths of Pyrmont,” he 
said, ‘‘ but would be back ere long.” Two fine children, half hidden by 
their father, gazed with curiosity at the strangers who were thenceforth 
to live with them. By the kind eare of Uncle Ww arner, a portion of Herr 
Kraft’s own furniture had been brought thither from Copenhagen, and he 
immediately found himself quite at home in his new sitting-room : every 
arrangement had been made with a view to his convenience, and the in- 
dulgence of his former habits. Aunt Regine’s tastes and comforts had 
also been sedulously attended to; her bed-chamber contained all her 
favourite articles of furniture, and she had a delightful surprise on find- 
ing in a basket near the stove a second Mops, who licked her hand affec- 
tionately, and was so like her defunct pet “of blessed memory,” that 
she instantly took a fancy to him. 

Uncle Warner spent a few days with them, and then returned to town 
with the pleasing conviction that his cousin could not fail to be com- 
fortable in his new abode. And so he cert: uinly was. Herr Kraft began 
by degrees to associate with his host, whom he found to be a sensible, 
pleasant man, and whom he began gradually to like and respect. Before 
a month had elapsed, Herr Kraft had become so much accustomed to the 
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quiet, secluded life he led, that he would have regretted leaving the 


eaceful home where he had found so much hitherto unknown comfort, 
and where he felt that, though stripped of his fortune, he was treated 
with much more attention than had ever been paid to him in the days of 
his affluence. Nature had hitherto been a sealed book to him; he now 
studied it in his wanderings amidst the charming scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood, and it spoke to him in language which he could never before 
have dreamed of understanding. He had never formerly taken any 
notice of children, but his host’s two sweet children managed to insinuate 
themselves so much into his good graces, that he was always happy to 
see them, and have them about him. He could not imagine why he took 
such interest in them, but they were such good-tempered, pretty, clever 
little creatures, that it was impossible not to be pleased with them. And 
Aunt Regine liked them almost as much as her new Mops, and i almost 
as much as her first canine favourite, so that old Maren was right in 
saying : 

“ Well, this is really a blessed house we are in; we seem to have all 
become better-tempered since we have been here ; even the master him- 
self is quite a different creature, and does not find fault with his bed as 
he used to do; formerly, there was no making it to please him. And 
really now, when he sits leaning his cheek on his hand, wrapt up in his 
own thoughts, he looks quite a good old man.” 

And Herr Kraft often sat with his cheek resting on his hand, wrapt 
up in his own thoughts, but what these were he communicated to no 
living being ; perhaps they were hardly clear to himself, for they were 
frequently new and unaccustomed thoughts that came to him in his 
solitude. 

Herr Warner occasionally paid him a short visit, and when he began 
to speak of commercial matters and the affairs of his late house, the old 
merchant would heave a deep sigh, and say: “If every one has been 
paid, and no one has lost anything by me, my wishes are fulfilled. I 
desire nothing more—my time is over—and therewith—Basta !” 

But the word came forth like the echo of a sound—the ghost of a 
habit now almost forgotten; and this conclusion, which had so often 
caused consternation by its irrevocable vigour, seemed now almost sad. 

About the time that the mistress of the house was expected back from 
Pyrmont, Herr Kraft felt very much indisposed, and when she reached 
home, he was labouring under a fever, the violence of which had made 
him delirious. In his delirium he sometimes fancied himself the rich 
man, whose commercial influence extended over half the world—some- 
times impoverished and destitute, a dependent on those around him; but 
it was always on money that his fevered dreams dwelt, and the demons 
of gold fought their unhallowed battles in his clouded mind. In the 
course of a week or two this state of morbid excitement passed away, and 
was succeeded by an utter prostration of strength, an extreme degree of 
weakness, in which he lay, for the most part, with his eyes closed, as if 
sleeping. With how much kindness and solicitude was he not tended 
during that long illuess! Day and night was his anxious hostess in his 
sick-room, and whenever he opened his eyes, they always rested on the 
same form. And when the crisis was over, the greatest danger was past, 
and all the family would assemble round his bed, any one would have 
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that he was a dear member of it, they treated him with so much 
affectionate attention. 

One ing, in the dusk, when they had all left his room for a short 
time, end old Maren alone was sitting by his bedside, he suddenly opened 
his eyes and gazed around him, as if he were trying to recollect where 
he was, and what had happened to him. He then asked about the 
children. Maren clasped her hands in joy that her master had recovered 
to consciousness again, while he repeated his question, and added : 

“Js it not true, Maren, that the boy is called Ludvig, and the girl 

ia? These are both my own names af 

“ Well, that is very natural,” said Maren, significantly. ‘‘ What else 
should they be called ?” 

“Is my cousin Warner here ?” asked the invalid soon after. 

He was there, and Maren went immediately to call him. Herr Kraft 
made a sign to him to sit down near his couch, and another to Maren to 
leave them by themselves. 

“ Cousin,” he said, “ I see now how things are—I am in my daughter's 
house. I have been very ill, but I did not lose the use of my eyes, and 
Louise has watched by my bed, and attended me.” 

Herr Warner nodded in affirmation of what he had said. 

“You knew it all along. You took the place of her father when I 
threw her off—is it not so?” 

Warner nodded again ; he was so surprised to hear a person generally 
so stern and overbearing speak thus gently, that he could not utter a 
word for a moment. 

* But her husband was not named Warner, and he had only a very 
small property, not such a large place as this? How are all these dis- 
crepancies to be reconciled ?” 

Herr Warner then related to him in a few words that his son-in-law 
had assumed Ais citizen-like name out of gratitude, because he had pre- 
sented Louise with a considerable sum of money he had received from 
the East Indies, for which he had no use himself, but which had enabled 
the young couple to purchase this large property, where they had lived 
as happily as they could do while under the ban of his displeasure, and 
without having obtained his forgiveness. But now he would surely not 
longer withhold that, and they would all be happy together, for which he 
thanked God from the bottom of his heart. 

To Herr Kraft it seemed all a romance. The discarded daughter had 
received and devotedly attended in his illness her harsh and unforgiving 
father ; the scorned son-in-law had won his friendship and esteem ; the 
poor cousin had been able to give away a fortune; and the rich merchant 
lay there an impoverished and repentant man. 

‘* Money was in your hands only an instrument of doing good—to me 
it was an idol!” he exclaimed, after a silence of some duration. “ But | 
have learned to know that our Lord did not will money to be a primary 
consideration. It is all gone now, however!” 

Herr Warner assured him that it was not all gone; there would be a 
surplus left for him after all the creditors were paid, and that he himself 
had a little money laid by, and they would commence business to- 
gether; they would soon increase the capital, as Herr Kraft understood 
mercantile affairs so well. The bankrupt shook his head at these smiling 
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prospects, and replied that his hours were numbered, and he had other 


employments for the few that might remain of them. 

“‘ Whilst I was so ill,” he continued, “I had very singular dreams. 
It appeared to me as if an angel and a devil were contending which 
should get possession of me; the angel always resembled Louise, and at 
last she drove the devil away, and as he was going, I seemed to hear piles 
of money falling down, as it were, with acrash. 1t was a dreadful sound. 
But just then I heard a voice singing solemn hymns, and, lulled by the 
soothing melody, [ felt a sense of peace and happiness steal over me. I 
sank into a deep sleep, and had such a charming dream—so charming 
that I cannot describe it.” . 

Herr Kraft folded his hands and fell back on his pillow somewhat 
exhausted, but apparently tranquil. In a few minutes, however, he 
became restless, be moved uneasily from side to side on his bed. Sud- 
denly he raised himself till he sat upright, and eried, in an excited tone, 
“ Where is my daughter ? Bring her to me—and her children—and her 
husband.”’ 

Herr Warner summoned them all. Louise kneeled by her father’s 
- bed, and kissed his hand, over which her tears fell fast. He took her 
hand and placed it in that of her husband, and then pressed his own hand 
on her head, as if invoking a blessing upon her. Warner brought the 
children to him, and he kissed them on their foreheads; he then stretched 
out both his hands to his cousin, but before the latter had time to clasp 
them, the invalid had fallen back on his pillow exhausted. It was a 
solemn moment, and one of entire reconciliation, without a word having 
been spoken; but they understood each other without words, for language 
is not always so necessary as many think. 

A state of extreme exhaustion succeeded this exertion, and Herr Kraft 
lay for a long time perfectly quiet, with his eyes closed as if he were 
sleeping. The party who surrounded his bed felt relieved from a load of 
sorrow, and, full of hope that he would recover, they whispered cheerfully 
to each other. Late in the evening he awoke, and spoke of his son. 
“ Tell him,” said he, “that I always loved him, but I was foolish in my 
way of showing my affection. Tell him that, exclusive of a provision for 
poor Maren, all that can be saved from the wreck of my fortune shall be 
divided between him and Aunt Regine. Louise, you have had more of 
a father in Uncle Warner than in me, and may God bless him for his 
kindness to you! You will all remember me, I know, with affection !” 

He held out his hands to them all, and smiled cordially to them, but 
he retained Herr Warner’s and Louise’s hands in his. He then lay for 
a few moments in silence ; his lips moved, however, though no sound was 
heard. Perhaps he was engaged in prayer. A little after he exclaimed 
half aloud : 

“Ts it not declared in the Bible, that ‘it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God?’ The Almighty had placed much in my power. But 
He will be merciful to me] Every one has got his own—lI have de- 
frauded none, and I possess nothing. Yet God has made me rich—and 
with that—Basta !” 

A happy smile flitted over his countenance—a pleasing remembrance 
for those who survived him. By midnight all was over; he had passed 
into the deep, dark sleep of death. 
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AFOOT TO MEXICO. 


In 1849, that annus mirabilis of revolution, which sent Germany 
fifty years back on the path of progress, and robbed her of her most 
ul scions, M. Julius Frobel, philosopher, doctrinaire, and umquhile 
fessor, had the distinguished honour of forming a unit of the Frank- 
fort Rump Parliament. We can all remember how the farce terminated 
—how the leaders sought shelter in Switzerland, leaving their misguided 
followers to suffer fearful punishment at the hands of the vengeful 
Prussians, while themselves fared delicately at the expense of their de- 
luded country. Strange to say, the republicanism of Switzerland did 
not appear sufficiently pronounced for M. Frébel: the country was evi- 
dently police-ridden, like the one he had lately quitted in disgust, and 
he had no other alternative than to emigrate to America, the real shop 
where only the genuine article is disposed of under the guise of liberty. 
In the book he has published since his return to common sense and his 
fatherland, it is amusing to see how thoroughly M. Frobel has been 
undeceived as to the advantages America holds out to aspiring repub- 
licans.* In fact, we can hardly imagine a better remedy to administer 
for incipient democracy than a stay of some years in America. It would 
act like the famous recipe for curing the confirmed drunkard, by giving 
him brandy in every article he ate or drank. But we would not have 
it supposed that M. Frodbel’s book is exclusively devoted to assaults on 
American institutions: on the contrary, it furnishes an admirable notion 
of the mode of life which a wandering savant will have to endure who 
wishes to earn means of existence in the United States, and we therefore 
purpose to devote a few pages to a summary of the chances and changes 
that befel our author during his residence in America, believing that a 
beneficial lesson may be derived from them. Hence, then, we will leave 
on one side all his disquisitions about American politics, preferring to 
follow him along the thorny road, which he soon found was the only one 
open to a man who had no trade at his command. 

After many attempts at establishing himself in the more civilised 
portions of America, and going through the usual gradations of edu- 
cated Germans, such as soap-boiling, cigar-making, and—worst resource 
of all—newspaper editing, M. Frobel acted on a hint given him by Mr. 
Squier, and set out for Nicaragua, determined to travel through that 
country as a naturalist, in the mean while waiting, after the fashion of 
Mr. Micawber, for something to turn up. He took passage on board a 
small schooner bound for Chagres, and went on board just as the guns 
were giving a parting salutation to Jenny Lind, who was going to 
Boston. ‘The company on board was decidedly heterogeneous. 

Beside myself and my son there were seven passengers on board, two Ameri- 
cans, two Irishmen, two German-Polish Russians, and a German. Our captain 
was a Scotchman by birth, He told me that in his youth he had been a com- 





™* Aus America. Erfahrungen, Reisen und Studien von Julius Frébel. 2 
Bande, Leipzig: 1858. 
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rade of Lord Byron, and had run many risks with him on and in the water. 
Now, he was a very calm, yn oy and pious man of the Methodist ua- 
sion, and held service in the cabin through the whole of the voyage. He took 
an early opportunity to tell us that he was quite certain his soul was saved, 
and even our indifference would not prevent him from trying to save ours. He 
had an ample stock of hymn-books on board, and expected us to join him before 
and after prayers in a canticle. When he found that he could not carry this 
into effect—which he ascribed unjustly to our indifference, for the two Irishmen 
were Catholics, and the Warsaw gentlemen indubitably of the Mosaic faith—he 
said, solemnly, “If you are ashamed to praise your Maker, I am not so ;” and 
then, without paying the slightest attention to us, he sang from his book a 
hymn of twelve verses. I saw how he took to heart our want of piety, and so 
joined in the next Sunday, and the others followed my example. ion the 
Jews aided in our Christian worship. A marked contrast was, however, afforded 
by two men; the mate, who had formerly visited the coast of Africa as slave- 
dealer, and the captain’s son, who parodied the ecstasy of Methodistic fervour 
in the most unscrupulous fashion. From him I learned a hymn, recommending 
itself greatly by its simple piety, and give the beginning and end of it, between 
which an ad libitum middle may be interposed. It begins thus: 


** Where do you say is old Father Adam ? 
Where do you say is old Father Adam ? 
Where do you say is old Father Adam ? 

Way down, in the promised land !” 


From Adam the hymn then runs through the entire series of patriarchs down to 
Wesley, with the same question and answer, and finally concludes with the 
following strophes : 


“ By-and-by we shall go for to meet him, 
By-and-by we shall go for to meet him, 
By-and-by we shall go for to meet him, 

Way down in the promised land ! 


“There we will shout and sing for ever, 
There we will shout and sing for ever, 
There we will shout and sing for ever, 

Way down, in the promised land !” 


Chagres has undergone a wonderful alteration since it has become a 
station of the Californian route. A North American settlement has 
sprung up, composed exclusively of stores and inns—wooden buildings 
sent straight from New York, and put up here. Opposite the vessel 
was the “ Irving House,” the first hotel in the settlement, of which M. 
Frobel had seen flaming placards in New York, which stated that tra- 
vellers would find here the comforts of the temperate zone, combined 
with the delicacies of the tropies. It, was a large two-storied barn, in 
the ground room of which some hundreds of travellers were eating ships’ 
fare on unplaned tables; while in the upper room were several hundred 
poor wretches tortured by ague, and lying on filthy blankets. In front 
of the houses gamblers had set up their tables, and so little attention was 
devoted to agriculture, that even the fodder of the few cows kept was 
brought from New York. On the opposite side of the bay is the native 
village, nestling round the fort of San Lorenzo. Between the natives 
and the Americans a guerilla warfare had just broken out, and it was no 
uncommon thing for passengers to be shot, by accident, of course, in 
crossing from one village to the other. 
x2 
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The castle may be called a ruin, though from no other cause than the neglect 
of repairs. The sandstone of which it is built crumbles away very rapidly in this 
damp atmosphere. A crazy blockhouse in one of the court-yards was tenanted 
by an official, who was betitled the commandant. Iron and brass guns and 
mortars, and piles of shots, bombs, and grenades, lay in the grass of the court. 
I counted thirty iron and ten brass guns, but there were probably more. Many 
were of very heavy calibre. T'wo brass mortars bore the inscription, “ El Escor- 
pion. ‘Solano, fecit. Seville, 1749. Ferdimando VI. Hispanie Rex.” We went 
mto ‘the casemates, and some of us happened to be smoking. In one of the 
vaults we found a quantity of chests vided 1 up, which we examined more closely. 
There was a damp black substance in them, which we soon discovered was gun- 

wder, I cannot say what quantity there was, but I am certain not less than 
orty to fifty hundred weight. We were naturally rather startled, and spite of its 
dampness, we held our cigars with great caution. 


The next place our author visited was St. Juan del Norte, better 
known among us as Greytown. At that time it consisted of some sixty 
houses, containing a strange conglomerate of nationalities. The place, 
however, was far cleaner and more comfortable than Chagres, owing to 
the presence of the British police. St. Juan is far from being a new 
settlement ; more than three hundred years ago its harbour was known. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century there was a Spanish garrison 
here, and in 1796 the King of Spain declared it the customs port for 
the adjacent country. The Spaniards had at that time twelve military 
stations on the river—a proof that the trade must have been considerable. 
The later history of the town, since its importance to the trade of the 
world has begun to be seen, is rather interesting. The English, who 
have kept a hold over Honduras since 1638, and in 1794, for the sake of 
a quarrel with Spain, crowned a king of Mosquitia at Jamaica, have 
continued their squabbles since at the expense of the Central American 
republics. Robert Charles Frederick, third king of British manufacture, 
and father of his present majesty, in 1840 sold to the Messrs. Shepherd, 
for a quantity of brandy, a large territory, a portion of which belonged 
to Nicaragua. When this state protested against the invasion of its 
territorial rights, the Messrs. Shepherd applied for assistance to Colonel 
M‘Donald, superintendent of British Honduras, who came up to San 
Juan in the 7weed, seized the Nicaraguan town commandant, and took 
him away as prisoner for alleged violation of the Mosquito territory. In 
1847, Lord Palmerston, without any reference to history, geography, or 
national law, dictated what the frontiers of Mosquitia were to be, and on 
the Ist of January, 1848, the English assaulted San Juan, tore down the 
Nicaraguan flag, confirmed the King of Mosquitia in his claim, and, 
lastly, rechristened St. Juan as Greytown. 

After nine days’ sail up the river M. Frébel arrived at Granada, 
though not without undergoing the accumulated miseries of the Chagres 
fever, which fortunately went off as rapidly as it had assailed him. At 
Granada, where our author remained some time, he formed several 
valuable acquaintances ; among others, with the unfortunate Ponciano 
Corral, at that time town commandant, who was eventually shot by 
Walker. Here, too, M. Frébel made another attempt at earning an 
honest livelihood by setting up a cigar manufactory, together with another 
German. There were consequently two masters and but one labourer, 
and it was certainly scandalous for an incipient socialist like M. Frobel 
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thus to invade the rights of labour. They scraped together @ capital of 
twenty dollars, hired a Bremen cigar maker just arrived, and set to work, 
rapidly making a fortune. The Californian travellers eagerly purchased 
their wares at extravagant prices, when suddenly the whole speculation 
fell to the ground. The workman awoke to a consciousness of his 
dignity as a fellow-man, and thought proper to get drunk, While in 
this condition, he broke all his masters’ chairs and tables, and ended by 
getting into the Calabozo. M. Frodbel, disappointed in his brilliant ex- 
pectations, was forced to return to his botanical pursuits, which he varied 
by “prospecting” for gold and silver mines, Considerable excitement 
had been aroused by an artful trick of a couple of Yankees, who had 
shown some gold-dust in a spot where it was sure to be noticed; and M. 
Frobel could not refrain from joining in the hunt after gold. Needless 
to add, that he only increased the stores in his botanic case, but found 
himself no richer than before in the article he most desired. 

From Granada M. Frdébel proceeded to Leon, the capital of Nicaragua, 
where he had letters of introduction from M, Squier to the leading men. 
In consequence of the repeated civil wars, Leon presents but a poor 
aspect: a greater portion of the houses has been burnt down or destroyed 
by bullets, and there is not much prospect of them being rebuilt. M. 
Frobel, however, soon found that he had not much chance of carrying his 
plans into execution at Leon, for, although the members of the govern- 
ment were well disposed towards him, and General Muiioz even offered 
him a commission in the army, he had his doubts, and they were fully 
justified by the outbreak of the revolution half a year later, which over- 
threw Mufioz and his entire system. At length he determined on re- 
turning to New York, to which city he carried private letters from the 
Nicaraguan government, and a letter of eredit. Unfortunately, the 
house on which it was drawn had just failed, and the next post brought 
the news of Mufioz’s downfal, so that M. Frébel once more had all the 
world before him where to choose. He was not long at arriving at a 
decision. He formed the acquaintance of M. Samuel Kaufmann, of the 
firm of Mayer and Co., traders to Chihuahua, and was offered a berth as 
waggon-master. He quickly accepted, for he had grown very tired of 
New York, and within a week he and M. Mayer, junior, had started for 
Independance, on the Missouri, whence the train was to start. 

The town of Chihuahua, the furthest of all Mexican towns from any 
seaport, has for a length of time received goods through the centre of 
the United States by what is termed the Santa-Fé route. On a mere 
comparison of distances on a mup, this appears difficult to comprehend, 
but slight consideration will explain it. ‘The extraordinary facilities of 
transport by railways, canals, and steamers from New York to the Mis- 
souri—the natural good roads across the prairies, the cheapness of 
travelling where the provender of the cattle costs little or nothing, and, 
above all, the spirit of enterprise peculiar to Americans—have gained 
this route a preference over the transport of goods by mules across the 
difficult passages of the Mexican mountains. The chief consideration 
was that a maximum of profit could be obtained with a maximum of 
danger, and what American could withstand a combination of such 
allurements ? 

At Cincinnati our travellers were forced to remain four days, as M. 
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Mayer was‘going to be married to a lady in that town, who preferred to 
e her wedding tour across the prairies. On starting once more the 
travellers met with an adventure which might have ended fatally : 


At Lexington the Missouri makes a great bend, and the current is very rapid, 
making the river very difficult to navigate. A few miles below the mouth of the 


poe | we ran upon a snag, which caught one of the paddle-wheels. The boat 
creaked, and fell over on its side ; the water poured in over the lower deck, and 


t out the fire under the boiler. Chests, casks, and numerous articles of fur- 
niture fell off the decks into the water, and floated away gracefully, accompanied 
by all our firewood. The steamer had, in the mean while, released itself, but 
floated down the stream, and ran a risk of being impaled on other snags. At 
last, however, we succeeded in running her ashore. When the vessel healed 
over, we were just going to sit down to supper. The tables were upset ; all the 
good things were strewn on the floor, and we had to wait till twelve o’clock for 
a fresh supper to be prepared. The coolness of the Americans, both male and 
female, on such occasions is truly wonderful, and compensates for many sins of 
omission. Onboard our ship the perilous position in which we were placed did 
not even interrupt the merry discourse of the ladies collected in the stern gal- 
lery. After six hours’ toil, the vessel was again ready to continue its voyage, 
and all went on well. 


The caravan which M. Frébel found awaiting him at Independance had 
something truly American about it. The waggons are built to carry from 
five to six thousand pounds, and are drawn by five couples of mules. 
These are guided by one driver, sometimes riding, sometimes walking. 
The waggons are of extraordinary strength, and will endure an incredible 
amount of knocking about. They principally suffer, however, from the 
dryness of the atmosphere in the higher western regions. Hence on 
every possible occasion the wheels are thoroughly watered; still, without 
any unexpected accident, a clever waggoner will cross the entire continent 
and not break a single accessory of his waggon. The provisions consist 
of flour, bacon, dried beans, coffee, and sugar. Spirits are not served out 
on these journeys except on very rare occasions. Coffee, however, is an 
indispensable article, and is drunk twice a day in incredible quantities. A 
favourite article of food is the frijoles of the Mexicans, or dried beans. 
These are boiled in water till they are soft: a pan of fat is then placed on 
the fire, in which the beans are boiled once more, and they thus form the 
most admirable dish that can be placed before a traveller. The principal 
men of the caravan do not, however, limit themselves to such simple fare : 
the dignitaries of M. Frdbel’s train, for instance, took with them all sorts 
of preserved meats and vegetables, and any quantity of champagne. 
Sardines are esteemed great delicacies on the prairie, and the consump- 
tion of them is so great that a traveller need only follow the empty cases 
to go with certainty from Independance to Santa-Fé. Of course the 
whole company were well armed. Each driver and groom had a good 
gun, to which several added pistols. M. Fribel satisfied himself with 
two six-chambered revolvers and a double-barreled gun. And now for 
the start : 


The scene on the first harnessing of some hundred mules which have hitherto 
run about wild, and have never had a bit in mouth, almost defies descrip- 
tion. The waggons are so arranged that they form three-fourths of a circle, the 
other segment serving as an entrance to the corral. The mules are driven in, 
and the entrance then closed with a rope. A couple of men, armed with whips, 
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are posted here to drive back the animals when they attempt to jump over the 
or creep under it. In this space, then, imagine some two or three hundred 

wid mules assembled, and ten to fifteen men among them, all striving to throw 
a lasso over them, force the bit into their mouths, and lead them to their ap- 
pointed waggons. In a caravan of from twenty to thirty waggons, the first 
attempt takes the greater part of a day, so that the most that can be effected is 
to move the waggons ashort distance. The mules are well aware of the dangerous 
properties of the lasso, and try to escape it in every possible way, The animals 
press to the side of the corral with their heads turned inwards: some of them 

lace their heads under a waggon or between the wheels, so that the lasso cannot 
be used effectually. Others are still more clever. They stand motionless, and 
seem to offer their heads for the noose. So soon as the rope is seen to 
through the air the animal makes an imperceptible motion with its head, an 
escapes. Still all these stratagems are of no permanent avail. As the band run 
from side to side, one after the other feels the rope round its neck. It runs 
madly into the centre of the mules, dragging the man after it. Two or three others 
hasten to his assistance. The groans of the half-strangled animal are heard above 
the entire tumult of the wild scene. At length one end of the rope is drawn 
- between the spokes of a wheel, and the brute is drawn nearer and nearer to the 
waggon. Then they try to force the bit between the mule’s teeth, and just at 
the moment of fruition the animal makes one desperate effort to escape. It falls 
on the ground, kicks violently, until the men are forced to leave hold, and away 
it flies to join its comrades. At length it is captured, and the bit thrast between 
its teeth. It is then led to the front of the waggon, and the second scene of 
brutality commences. When we recollect that the same scene has to be per- 
formed with ten animals to each waggon, and that it is going on simultaneously 
before twenty to thirty waggons, an idea can be Lal of the utter confusion. 
When the waggons are al ready the corral is opened: the supernumerary 
animals, with the bell-mare, are let out, and the procession is supposed to start. 
For the first time the mules drag—for the first time they feel the whip and spurs 
of the driver, who has taken his seat on the back of one of them. 


For the first two or three days there is never-ending labour, and 
scarcely any result to show, but gradually the mules grow accustomed to 
the new movements, and the train is in fair progress. At night they 
are turned out to feed under a guard, and it is a very curious fact that 
they will always follow the bell-mare wherever she may go, through the 
natural affinity they appear to have for the more noble representative of 
their race. It is impossible for the Indians to carry off the mules, until 
they have secured the mare, but when they have effected that the mules 
will follow them anywhere. As a general rule, the waggons travel from 
dawn till eleven o’clock in the forenoon, when a halt is made to rest and 
cook. In the afternoon a second journey is made, the camp formed, if 
possible, before nightfall, and the mules taken out to water. A guard is 
then appointed, and is relieved once or twice during the night, while the 
mules are driven into the corral just before daybreak, as predatory Indians 
generally select this hour for their attacks. Of the privations such a 
journey entails, a sufficient proof is found in the fact that M. Fribel never 
once took off his clothes during the hundred and five days occupied in 
travelling to Chihuahua, and his shoes only thrice. Of the night-watches 
he thus complains : 


The night-watches are the hardest part of the fatigues of such a journey, 
especially after forced marches, such as are often rendered compulsory by want 
of water. Even the constant peril of being surprised by an Indian and scalped 
did not prevent me at times from falling asleep at my post. During the whole 
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. I my night duty two or three times. On the plateaus 
journey only a seven thousand feet above the sea, the bitter cold of 


October and November increased the unpleasantness of these nocturnal duties, 
from which no man is exempt, unless, as in Mr. M.’s case, when accompanied 
by his wife. As, however, inthe United States a portion of the wife’s privileges 

ways reverts to the husband, the waggoner’s gallantry on the prairie has intro. 
duced the tender habit of excepting a man travelling with his wife from night- 
watches. In consequence of this custom, Mr. M. was in an enviable position, 
and whenever during my watch I compared his situation with mine, 1 could not 
refrain from singing Leporello’s “‘ Keine Ruh’ bei Tag und Nacht.” 

On reaching the little Arkansas our travellers came on the first trail 
of buffaloes. Before long, so many of the animals had been killed that 
several of the drivers sickened from the immoderate use of fresh meat. 
From the Ist to the 8th of September they travelled through herds of 
buffaloes, forming an uninterrupted line many miles in length. The 
great inconvenience these animals entailed was that they ate up all the 
prairie grass, and thus placed the mules on very short commons. The 
men, however, had no cause to grumble: before they had left the buffaloes 
behind them they came up with herds of antelopes; then came flocks of 
ducks on every marsh ; and on the Rio Grande they found geese, cranes, 
hares, quails, and other such small deer, which kept their table most 
bountifully supplied. According to our author, the greatest delicacy to 
be found on the prairie is a buffalo marrow-bone slowly roasted over a fire 
of bois de vache. Nor does there appear much difficulty in securing this 
tidbit. 

The scene may be sufficiently wild and exciting when a band of Indians are 
rushing after a herd of buffaloes. Various travellers have described this, but I 
had no opportunity of witnessing it. Our party only carried on what may be 
termed a retail buffalo hunt. When we wanted meat, a man rode among the 
pasturing buffaloes with a six-chambered revolver. The great army of these 
animals is divided into brigades, again subdivided into companies, under the 
command of an old bull. The connexion is never entirely interrupted, although 
the several bands move about perfectly independent. The sportsman selects an 
animal out of a band, and begins to chevy it. This portion of the army soon 
begins to grow restless, the animals run about at the heels of their leader, 
though rarely quitting their track, which bears a striking resemblance to that of 
human beings. The result of the chase depends on the training of the horse 
and the certainty of the rider. The horse is kept on the left side of the chased 
animal, and the hunter gets up so close as to fire first behind the shoulder-blade, 
and he must be a very clumsy shot if he cannot bring the animal down without 
firing his six charges. 1 know no instance of any resistance on the part of the 
buffalo, or of a mutual attack on the part of the herd, nor did I notice that the 
grand army paid any attention to the presence of a stranger among them, except 
as regarded those in the immediate vicinity. The numerous holes of the prairie 
wolves render this sport very dangerous, and it is advisable to have a horse 
thoroughly trained to the ground. 

Among the curious events connected with these prairie wanderings the 
“‘stampedo” certainly deserves a place. Now and then the mules will start 
off suddenly, as if struck by a panic, and fly in every direction. In the 
darkness it is a matter of some peril to follow and secure them. It is the 
more dangerous, as it is a favourite exploit of the Indians to frighten the 
mules and carry them off, as these animals are of great value through 
Mexico, and the loss of the draught animals generally entails the ruin of 
all connected with the expedition. At Fort Atkinson the train first made 
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the acquaintance of the Indians, A large camp had been formed during 
the summer, for the purpose of distributing the gifts annually given by 
the American government as a species of black mail to these wild tribes, 
and M. Frobel arrived just in time to form an acquaintance with some 
distinguished specimens of the red earth. 


Several great chieftains and celebrated warriors of the northern Comanche 
honoured us with their presence, all provided with written testimonials, which 
they hastened to lay before us. These are the only instances of the introduction 
of the passport system in the United States. Very frequently they are comical 
enough. Take such examples as these for instance; “ The holder of this is the 
Red-Sleeve, a celebrated chief of the Apaches, who lives in friendship with the 
whites. Travellers will do well to show him respect and kindness, Dut at the 
same time be on their guard against him!” And under this the visa of travelling 
merchants “The Red-Sleeve visited our camp, and, with his companions, be- 
haved properly.” And further on: “Do not trust the fellow, he is a cursed 
Indian.” When such a recommendation is laid before you, with all the silent 
gravity which only an Indian is capable of, you should have the same command 
of your features as has an Indian, not to laugh in his face—an impropriety 
which might entail dangerous consequences. 


The name of “Fort” given to the American stations must by no 
means be interpreted in the common English acceptation. Fort Atkin- 
son, for instance, was built of adobé bricks and a canvas roof, or some- 
thing between a hut and a tent. These buildings appear to serve more 
as stations for the trains to stop at and procure fresh provisions, than as 
military outposts. Still, there were eighty men of the United States 
army in the fort, sufficient to keep the Indians in check, and cause them 
to refrain from their favourite amusement of robbing the mail. On 
quitting the fort, and crossing the Arkansas, our travellers may be said 
to have commenced their regular out-camping, and severe were the pri- 
vations they had to undergo. The worst of all was the ‘‘norther,”’ 
a fierce blast blowing with inconceivable fury across the prairie, and 
rapidly freezing everything exposed to its influence. Such climacteric 
changes must prove very trying to the constitution, and M. Frébel soon 
began to regret, through the sharp twitchings of a rheumatic attack, that 
he had given up newspaper editing for a life on the prairie. With the 
arrival of the caravan at Fort Fillmore, our author takes occasion to 
make the following remarks about the American army : 


Fort Fillmore had a garrison of two hundred infantry and two hundred dragoons. 
We encamped about two miles down the valley, aud a soldier from the fort, a 
German by birth, came to pay us a visit. is complaints about bad treatment 
we saw were comically contradicted by his plump face and his thoroughly com- 
fortable appearance. The physical aspect of the man, indeed, left nothing to be 
desired. He was armed with a good fowling-piece, and had gone out to kill a 
turkey or hare, as an extra dainty. He was evidently revolving in his thoughts 
an idea of desertion; and, indeed, we met him in Mexico afterwards, with 
several comrades, all well armed. At Chihuahua 1 found the Mexican officers 
mounted on very handsome American horses, which had crossed the frontier in 
this wise, and had been sold for a trifle. On asking the man the cause of his 
discontent, I found it emanated chiefly from arbitrary curtailment of pay, and 
refusal of extra pay for agriculture, as promised. Such curtailments generally 
fell into the officers’ pockets, and enabled them to lead a luxurious life. If the 
case be really so, we must doubly admire Uncle Sam’s liberality, which is 
so great that, after deduction of all defraudation, more is left for the soldier 
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can expend. At all these forts the traveller can purchase saved-up 

and so cloaks, the latter in such excellent condition that 

a German citizen would gladly wear them. I do not believe that Europeans 

can form an idea of the luxury in the administration of the United States army, 

and if the same attention were paid to the adjutant-general’s department the 

Americans might have reason to feel proud of their military system. These 

matters, however, are not in much better condition than the printing department 

of Congress, in which the nation has also no great cause for boasting. But, if 

we examine more closely into the repeated desertions from these frontier forts, 

the causes will be pre-eminently found to be moral. The officers live in an 

aristocratic seclusion apart from the soldiers, and nothing is done to save the 

men from the weariness of idleness. The majority of the desertions occur 
through ennui. 


When the caravan arrived within distance of the Mexican frontier 
town, El Paso, M. Mayer thought it advisable to set out before it to 
make the requisite customs arrangements, and was accompanied by our 
author. They found, to their great delight, a German inn, and the beds, 
though dirty, were such an unwonted luxury, that M. Fribel willingly 
pardoned the landlord when he brought him a dirty tablecloth instead 
of a towel. As in all Mexican towns, the only conversation the inha- 
bitants indulged in was about the Indians. They were worse than ever, 
and carried on their forays to the very gates of El. Paso. They were 
chiefly Apaches, and the authorities knew no better way of keeping 
them in order than by hiring the Comanches to attack them. This 
notable scheme was eventually frustrated by the Indians joining in their 
turn, and most impartially plundering the Christians. The negotiations 
with the custom-house at El Paso lasted a week. The traders never 
think of paying according to the Mexican tariff, but succeed in getting 
their goods passed for one-half or one-third the proper sum by judicious 
bribery. To give an idea of the extent of the trade carried on, we may 
mention that M. Mayer, with all these advantages in his favour, paid 
more than 10,000 dollars for duty. The import of some articles is 
entirely forbidden, such as ready-made clothes, of which M. Mayer had 
three chests, and fondly hoped he had made it all right with the 
director. When the caravan arrived at Chihuahua, it was found that 
these contraband goods had been denounced from El Paso, and thus the 
officials obtained some very handsome clothing at a remarkably cheap 
rate. 

Chihuahua, or the ‘“ Town of Pleasures,” is situated on a plateau, 
about 4000 feet above the level of the sea. It is celebrated for its silver 
smelting works, the ore being brought from Santa Eulalia, about fifteen 
miles distant. With the gradual decay of the mines that of the town 
has kept pace, and from a population of 76,000 it has sunk to 12,000, 
nearly all of the poorer classes. The town is consequently more or less 
unsafe. M. Frobel was warned not to go out into the court-yard after 
nightfall without his pistols, as he might be shot from the overlooking 
windows. The female portion of the inhabitants are in a wretched 
moral condition, but our author considers that they are to be regarded 
with pity. The clergy of Mexico are foolish enough to charge an 
enormous fee for solemnising the sacrament of marriage, and thus the 
poorer classes are obliged to live in sin. To give an idea of the 
extraordinary quantity of silver ore still existing in this country, we 
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may state that hundreds of houses, and the walls of gardens and fields 
round the town, are built of slag, in which analytical researches have 
shown that there is enough silver to render the stamping remunerative. 
M. Frébel gives us also a more favourable account of Mexican courage 
than has hitherto been conceded : 


Gabriel Guzman, a servant on a neighbouring estate, with seven other shep- 
herds defended his master’s flocks against sixty-seven Comanches for nine 
hours, although they might have saved themselves by deserting the flocks. 
All the eight were killed, after committing great slaughter among the enemy. 
Guzman and a Comanche were found lying side by side, holding each other by 
the hair, and each transfixed by a knife. This oceurred shortly before my 
arrival. Another man of the same class, Jesus Dominguez, who was my com- 
anion on several excursions, is renowned for his daring and courage. He 
Sas been repeatedly wounded, and when I first saw him was suffering from 
an arrow-shot near his back-bone. In order to recover some valuable horses 
stolen from his master by the Apaches, he followed them into their hiding. 
places in the mountains with some comrades. At nightfall they caught sight 
of the robbers. Dominguez, who had for a long time lived as prisoner among 
the Indians when a boy, took off his clothes, and produced a startling likeness 
of a Comanche chief. He hurried on foot by a main road across the mountains, 
and as the Apaches passed with the stolen horses, he rushed out upon them 
with the Comanche war-cry. He shot two Apaches from their horses, and so 
terrified the band, that he availed himself of the confusion not only to carry off 
the stolen horses but several others as well. For such heroic acts these men 
are often enough ungratefully treated by their masters. Thus, when, on a 
similar occasion, Dominguez lost his own horse, his master—a very rich man 
—uever thought of making up his loss. 


The greatest scourge the Mexicans receive from the Indians is the loss 
of their children, who are carried off into captivity. It is generally 
asserted that these lads, when they have grown wild among the Indians, 
become the most dangerous robbers and fiercer foes of the whites than 
the Indians themselves. The government of Chihuahua have tried 
various experiments to put the Indians down, but have generally failed. 
About fifteen years back, an Irish adventurer, James Kirker, who had 
raised himself to the rank of a Shawnee chief, came into these parts, and 
entered the Mexican service with his band, promising to carry on a war 
of extermination against the Apaches. ‘They went on very well for seve- 
ral years, until the band being decimated, they were forced to resign the 
unequal contest. In 1850, the government engaged the services of a 
notorious Texan desperado, Glanton, who arrived at Chihuahua with a 
band of similar characters, en route for California. These men, who 
were paid a settled price for each scalp, found it more convenient to sell 
the government the scalps: of their own citizens, whom they shot down 
when they got a chance. They inflicted but slight injury on the Apaches, 
with the exception of a disgraceful massacre of a party invited, under a 
safe-conduct, to a conference. This band soon became more dangerous to 
the state than were the Indians, and they were heartily glad when they 
retired to California. They were eventually killed to a man on the 
Colorado by the Yuma Indians. In 1852, Colonel Langberg met the 
celebrated Seminole chief “ Wild Cat,” and the equally well-known Gover 
Jones, the negro, with the remnants of the expatriated Seminole tribe. 
The colonel engaged them, in the hope of employing them against the 
Apaches. The government of the state, however, declined to fulfil the 
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ment, and the heroes who had gained a classical name in the 
Florida war quitted Chihuahua with extreme indignation, declaring that 
they had not found a single gentleman among all the members of the 
vernment. At length, the alliance was formed with the Comanches, 
and for a time appeared quite successful, as every death on either side 
was so much gained; but this pretty plot the Indians spoiled, as we have 
already stated. 

Our author had a favourable opportunity of visiting the interior of the 
state through an offer made him by a merchant, who asked him to ac- 
company him on a money-collecting expedition. Possibly the invitation 
was not perfectly disinterested, for a most dangerous country had to be 
traversed, and a bold companion was very desirable. There were plenty 
of banditti about, besides the perils from Indians, but M. Frobel did not 
allow these to daunt his inclination. They travelled in a coach drawn 
by two excellent horses, Don Guillermo driving, and our author seated 
by his side holding a gun ready cocked. ‘They were preceded by Domin- 
guez as outrider, and had a formidable arsenal of two-and-thirty shots 
between them. Dominguez, however, was a host in himself: he was 
thoroughly acquainted with all the tricks of the Indians, and was more 
than a match for them. The savages murdered his father and brother, 
but he was so fortunate as to gain the favour of the chief Gomez, the 
most daring ruffian known at that time in Northern Mexico. Gomez 
grew so fond of the boy that he at length gave him his liberty, and con- 
ducted him himself close to the gates of Chihuahua, giving him good 
advice for his future guidance against the Apaches. ‘ When you are 
travelling,” the old chief said, “avoid the high road; always keep a 
hundred paces off it, for the Apache conceals himself on the road, and 
will kill you.” On their first night of camping, a herd brought them 
some imagen “novedades” from the south of the state. We may ob- 
serve here, that, in this happy country, the word novedades, or news, is 
only employed in an unfortunate sense, and principally refers to accidents 
caused by Indians. Thus, ‘No tiene usted novedades ?” signifies so 
much as “ Has no accident occurred to you?” or, “ Are you quite well °” 
** No hay novedades,” is as much as to say, “The road is safe—I have 
seen no Indians.” The special news, then, the herd brought, was that a 
number of Chihuahuans, on the road to Durango, had been attacked by 
Comanches, several being killed, and suffering a loss of three thousand 
dollars. Our author, however, was fortunate enough to escape any inter- 
view with the savages, although out in their country for a month. Yet 
he must have had a narrow escape, as witness the following : 


We saw in the distance the stately buildings of the Hacienda de los Chareos, 
property of Don Estanislao Porros. He was employed at this time in building, 
at the upper end of the Canada, a large fortified house to shelter travellers 
against the savages. The building was nearly finished as we rode past. A month: 
later, however, when we had returned safe and sound to Chihuahua, a band of 
Apaches occupied the house during the night, attacked from it a passing caravan, 
and murdered from twelve to fifteen persons. 

Among other curious anecdotes our author heard about the Indians, 
was one relating to an Apache chief who had received a decent educa- 


tion in the house of a clergyman in Sonora State. When he set up on 
his own account as a robber, he employed his ability to read and write as 
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well as any civilised highwayman could have done. He stopped the mails 
coming from the mines, obtained all the necessary information from the 
letters as to transport of silver and goods, and did altogether a most 
thriving business. At length he fell with his band into an ambuscade of 
Mexican soldiers, and they were utterly exterminated. This Indian lived 
with a Mexican girl, whom he had stolen from her father’s house. She 
played her part in the fight against the soldiers like a thorough Indian 
woman, Her countrymen cried to her that they knew her, and that she 
had nothing to fear if she surrendered. She spurned the offer, however, 
and fell with the last of the band, after killing several of the soldiers with 
her arrows. 

Among the many curious customs still kept up in Mexico is one which 
seems derived from the old Roman law. Whenever a debtor is unable to 
meet the first claims of his creditor, he is compelled to become his slave. 
An instance of this occurred within M. Fribel’s knowledge, and as it 
throws a strange light on Mexican manners and customs, we will make 
- an excerpt: 


A respectable man in Temédsachie had bought goods from time to time of Don 
Guillermo in Chihuahua. The latter had given him credit for some hundred 
dollars, and had always been punctually paid. ‘The man died, and the son came 
to town with a letter apparently written by the dying father, in which the trader 
was asked to bestow the same favour on the son, Don Guillermo willingly 
acceded. The young man took up several hundred dollars’ worth of Poe 
Three years elapsed without payment, and the don now thought of looking him 
ee ws Natividad,” said Don Guillermo, “as you did not come to me, | 
must come to you. Why have you not been to Chihuahua lately?” “ Sir, I 
was unable to pay your honour.” ‘Can you paymenow?” ‘No; Lam poor: 
I have nothing.” “Then you must come with me and work for me.” “Iam 
ready : I believe your honour’s demand is just,” ‘Then get ready, for I have 
no time to spare.” ‘I am ready: I wear all I possess on my body.” ‘This all 
consisted of an old straw hat, a coarse cotton shirt, a pair of wide » trousers of 
unbleached linen, sandals, and a gay but ragged serape, with which even the 
poorest Mexican theatrically drapes his rags. During the whole of this conversa- 
tion, which decided the fate of several human beings, we had not dismounted, 
nor the old mother uttered a word. She now burst into tears, and turned to the 
don. “ Your honour is in the right, but how wretched I am in my old days. He 
is my only child. But I have long foreseen he would not console my last years. 
He did not follow the example of his father. But will not the caballeros dis- 
mount and enter my lowly hut?” she added, with that courtesy which even the 
lowest man of Spanish descent never forgets. ‘* Yes,” said Don Guillermo, as 
we entered the hut, “his father was a respectable man. How has his son got 
into such a wretched condition?” ‘ Oh, sir, he gambled away his whole fortune.” 
“ Had it not been for his father’s letter, 1 should not have given him credit. 
How could he recommend a son whose bad character he must have known?” 
“ Ah, sir, my husband did not write the letter: the boy forged it by the advice 
of bad comrades.” ‘Then you deserve to be punished,” said the don, turning 
to the young man; “and you, schora,” he added, to the old woman, “ can 
console yourself. In his present state the boy can be of no comfort to you. 1 
will take charge of him. I will teach him to work and live like a respectable 
man, and I trust he will return to you hereafter to be a credit to you. You will 
follow me to Texas,” he said, turning again tothe son. ‘* Wherever your honour 
pleases,”’ the latter said; and after a short stay, during which the old woman 
regaled us with “tortillas” and “frijoles,” while Natividad was taking leave of 
his wife and kissing his child, we left the village and commenced our return. It 
is curious that the whole affair, which did not occupy half an hour, was settled 
without the intervention of any public authority. 
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On the road the travellers picked up another debtor, who, although he 
had been a robber during his career, evinced not the slightest hesitation 
to obey Don Guillermo’s requisition, The two men were compelled to 
run at full speed after the carriage, but they had no alternative, unless 

preferred being scalped by the Apaches. At Cerro Pietro the tra- 
put up at the house of a robber chief, and Don Guillermo would 
have liked to carry him off as a Peon too, for he was deep in his books, 
But great personages cannot be treated like the commonalty, for the 
man, besides standing at the head of a powerful band, was one of the 
most respected gentlemen in the town. .He received Don Guillermo 
with excessive politeness, and business was settled with an infinity of 
courteous phrases. Not a word was said, however, about payment on 
account, for even if the gentleman had paid up, the travellers would, in 
all probability, have been stopped on the road and made to refund. On 
the return to Chihuahua, a sudden alarm of Indians set the little party 
in commotion, and arms were hurriedly given to the Peons. Strange to 
say, they made no attempt to assert their liberty, but willingly followed 
their new master to a life of slavery. 

On returning to Chihuahua, M. Frébel remained the winter, and had 
an opportunity of seeing a Mexican revolution. The garrison “ pro- 
nounced” and deposed the government, and our author found himself 
once more in the very thick of that commotion which had secured to him 
a necessity of existence at home. The result of his investigations was 
that continental nations might take a profitable example by the Mexicans 
as to the way a revolution should be conducted. We should remember, 
however, that practice makes perfect, and hence ought to feel no surprise 
that the Chihuahuans deposed their government with the utmost polite- 
ness. By the time Germany has gone through an equal number of revo- 
tionary phases, she will evince none of those excesses which M. Frobe! 
appears, honestly enough, we believe, to regret. The chief benefit our 
author derived from the émeute was that it procured him employment as 
head of the commissariat and field-train departments of the revolutionary 
army, the new general having hired from Messrs. Mayer and Co. ter of 
the largest waggons, with the necessary adjuncts, for the sum of three 
thousand dollars. At the head of these M. Frobel set out for El Paso 
once more. 


Our expeditionary force consisted of five hundred infantry, fifty-five cavalry, 
and six to eight guns. The greater part of the soldiers were well accoutred, 
and looked very creditable; but a poll wn number, of rather equivocal character, 
might more easily have been taken for a gang of gipsies than for a portion of a 
state’s military force. These fellows, with a numerous band of women and 
children, who always follow a Mexican army, gave a strange and most grotesque 
character to our marches and encampments. Here, one of these bright boys, 
whose entire uniform consisted of a shirt and an old straw hat—another who 
had wrapped his naked body in a striped blanket, while wearing on his head a 
quite regulation shako—a third who had only a pair of trousers on, but who 
seemed burdened even by this slight costume, for he had tucked up one leg to 
the knee—there a woman with one child on her arm and leading another, con- 
tinuing the long day or night march under this burden without a murmur—an- 
other who had carried for many miles from the last watering-place two gourds 
full of water. In spite of her fatigue, she was ever ready to offer the thirsty 
men a part of her supply. The devotion and perseverance of these women is 
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admirable, for only the desire of being near their husbands, and waiting upon 
them, could induce them to form the desperate resolve of enduring a march, on 
the first morning of which several men fell dead from sun-strokes. In spite of 
all the fatigues of the march, our camp was always the scene of the cheeriest 
humour. Three bands tried to keep up our opirits from time to time. The 
cooking, eating, and drinking went on amidst gossip, laughter, and jests. The 
conversation of the Mexican populace is witty enough, and relates to subjects 
we should hardly expect. one of our waggoners, a native of new Mexico, 
carried on a lengthened conversation with a Chihuahuan about the respective 
merits of their countrymen, “In New Mexico,” I heard him say, “ the people 
make good verses, and you cannot do that.” “Yes,” the Chihuahuan replied, 
“our people are not so poetical, but they have a greater knowledge of the 
world.” I should like to know on what German road waggoners carry on such 
a conversation? One day, while walking about camp, I sawa soldier reading a 
book about the French Revolution. When I went up to him, he began talking 
about this subject, and diverged from it to the state of Mexico, which he re- 
garded in a gloomy light. 

Before the convoy reached El Paso, a courier arrived to inform them 
_ that Santa Ana had been appointed president, and approved of the march. 
Great festivities were instituted, but M. Frébel appears doubtful whether 
they were sincere. During the entire march the Indians displayed their na- 
tural impudence by surrounding the camp each night ‘iad setting fire to 
the prairie, at considerable risk of blowing up the ammunition waggons. 
At the Hacienda Encinillas our author saw a flock of six thousand sheep 
defended by two six-pounder guns, which moved along the plain on either 
side of them. A few weeks later, on his return to E] Paso, he found the 
entire place covered by dead or dying sheep. The two guns were left 
unprotected, for the Apaches had attacked the shepherds, driven off the 
escort, carried away a large number of sheep to the mountains, and 
lanced several hundred on the spot,—an amusement of which they are 
very fond. After completing his arrangements with the Messrs. Mayer, 
our author returned to New York for a while, whence he proceeded even- 
tually with another waggon train to Texas. As we, however, visited 
that country so recently in the agreeable company of the Abbé Dome- 
nech, this portion of M. Frobel’s work need not detain us. The fact that 
he has returned to Germany appears sufficient proof that he is in a fair 
way of recovery from the socialistic tendencies which forced him to quit 
his fatherland in the first instance. 
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A DREAM OF NAXOS. 


BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 


Tue sun went down upon the Grecian sea, 
And on the fair and lovely Cyclades, 
emg his fiery arrows in the waves— 
he blue, smooth-swelling, foam-belled summer waves— 
That broke in music on the yellow sands. 


A charmed heaven was o’er me, and around 
Lay scenes which well might tempt to the belief 
Held by the ancient poets, that their gods 
Had oft forsaken the august delights 
Of high Olympus for the odorous shades 
And verdant meads of Naxos. 

Snow-white flocks 
Fed on the rich soft herbage of the vales, 
Where wandering streams, so free from aught impure 
That one might count the white and purple shells 
And tinted pebbles of their shallow beds, 
Now mirrored back the changes of the sky, 
And now in pools more deep and dark, yet clear, 
Beneath the dark-leaved, fair-flowered myrtle boughs, 
Formed baths, where in the haunted days of old 
The heated nymphs had laved their beauteous forms, 
Fearless that gaze of Satyr or of Faun 
Could pierce the screen of bell, and bud, and leaf. 


The soft air bathed my brow with cooling balm 
Of aromatic blossoms, for the hills 
That met the shore were overgrown with thyme 
And scented heath, whence the great golden bees, 
Which built their nests in hollows of the rocks, 
Sucked such rich fragrant juices as might shame 
The boasted limpid honey of the mounts 
Of Hybla and Hymettus. 
From the woods, 
Where the pomegranate ripened in the sun, 
And groves of orange and of lemon bent 
With fruit, that through the glossy dark-green leaves 
Gleamed like red orbs of gold, came murmurings 
Of happy wingéd creatures ; and the elms 
Were crowned with such long wreaths of clustered grapes 
And graceful leaves, as the close twining vines 
Clad their rough arms with beauty, that I thought 
The curls of Bacchus never wore a crown 
Would lend them more of grace. 
; Along the heights 
The pale-hued olives waved, and giant figs 
Mellowed to ripeness, and great mulberries, 
With henenl other of her richest gifts, 
The earth bestowed upon this favoured isle. 
And as I lay beneath the drooping vines, 
The hum of insects, and the low sweet moan 
Of the bright ocean, lulled me into rest. 
But with such gentle pace did sleep come on, 
So gradual was the drawing of the veil 
Between my senses and the outer world, 
I felt not where thought faded into dreams. 
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A Dream of Naxos. 


T saw upon the rocks a human form— 
A woman, beautiful, and fair, and young— 
Alas! that beauty such as hers no more 
Is seen on earth, to urge the sculptor’s art 
To emulate its perfect outward form, 
And bid the poet breathe his life away 
In the fond effort to find glowing words 
That might, however faintly, shadow forth 
The loving heart within, that lent its charm 
To every glance and gesture. 
On the rocks 
She lay asleep; her golden hair, unbound, 
Flowed in nan masses of bright wavy curls 
Over her white robe to her little feet, 
Half buried in the green and yielding moss. 
One white arm pillowed that sweet antique head, 
Whose straight, pure, delicate outline had no peer, 
And a warm flush burned on the smooth round cheek, 
Whose dimples, as she smiled in happy dreams, 
Showed like the ripples of a glassy lake 
With sunset glories on it. 
As she breathed, 
The radiant silken tresses o’er her spread 
Heaved with the heaving of the swan-white breast 
They but half veiled. 
I knew her queenly brow— 
The daughter of a king—the beautiful, 
The peerless Ariadne, and I bent 
To catch the perfume of the gentle breath 
That issued from her red, wk yarted lips, 
But as I bent, the fringeo—pold-tip ed, long, 
And brown as autumn nuts—that edged those lids 
So fair and delicately veined, were stirred— 
A moment quivered. Then her starry eyes 
Beamed full upon me, darkly-blue and clear 
As is the cloudless sky of summer noon 
Reflected in a shadowy woodland stream. 
One hasty glance she cast around the spot, 
And starting up, she scanned the shining beach, 
Where the moist sand bore traces of a keel 
Dragged o’er it hastily. 
Then wild alarm 
Paled her young face, and lightened in her eye. 
She wrung her fairy hands, and cried aloud, 
And the grey mountains and the silent vales, 
The sounding shore with all its creeks and bays, 
The air above her, and the woods beneath, 
With thousand echoing tones gave back the cry 
Of “Theseus! Theseus!” but no other voice 
Gave answer to her wail. And now her gaze 
Discerned upon the far horizon’s bound 
A bark, so distant that to other eyes 
It might have seemed a sea-bird on the waves. 
But she—the lost! deserted! knew it well : 
It was her false love’s galley. 
How she wept, 
And rent her golden hair, and beat her breast, 
Let them whose love like hers has been betrayed, 
Find words to tell—my heart can give me none. 


“Ob, Theseus! Theseus! hast thou left me thus? 
Me !—and I perilled life to save thee thine! 
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Me !—and I left my father and my kin, 

Forgot the duty that a daughter owes 

To him who gave her life, to rescue thee 

From the dread labyrinth—and all for this ! 

I know thou wilt come back to me no more— 
Thou wilt not come to her who hath nought else 
In all the world but thee. Oh, Theseus ! Theseus 
Is this the end of all thy vows, thy oaths, 

That won me to forget all else but thee ? 

Oh, Ariadne !—miserable ! lost ! 

Deserted Ariadne! Cursed for aye 

The day that saw thee born, and doubly curst 

The hour that brought that. stranger, false and fair, 
Before thy sight! My Theseus! oh return! 

’Tis but some idle sport to try ei 

But be not cruel or suspicious, Theseus. 

Have I not proved how much my love could bear, 
To please or profit thee? Come back, come back ! 
Oh! shall I not behold thee any more ?”’ 


But still the echoes answered her alone, 

And still the distant bark kept on its way 
Between the sea and sky—now but a speck— 
Now fainter—farther still—and now ’tis gone 
And the monotonous lapping of the sea 
Brought back the waters that had borne him on. 


But while she wept and raved, I saw advance 
From a dim maiiie grotto in the hills 
A being on whose vine-wreathed, bright-tressed head 
Rested a glory and a joyous youth 
No mortal ever wore ; tis face was flushed, 
And one hand held his thyrsus. 
It was he, 
The deity of Naxos, and he came 
To comfort and to woo the beauteous waif 
The bounteous ocean cast wpow his isle. 
At first she shrank from him, and would not hear 
The words he spake. But soon her shrieks were lulled 
To moans and sobs; and as he further urged, 
She sat in silence, listening, but her eyes 
Still wandering o’er the waters. Then at length 
She yielded to his guiding hand, and rose. 
And so he led her o’er the glistening sands, 
Along the shore towards his temple grot ; 
But ever and anon she turned her head, 
And took the wide horizon in a glance, 
And, with a brief and sudden frenzy seized, 
Cried, “‘ Theseus, my loved Theseus! oh return !” 


But 1 awoke, and knew that I had dreamed 
Of fables that were once religious faith ; 
And dull reality chased far away 
The vision of the maiden in her woe, 
And the consoling Bacchus. 

Can it be, 
That in this old-world story of the nymph 
So comforted doth lurk a hidden jest, 
And Ariadne, when she found her love 
Gone, fled for ever, sought and haply found 


Forgetfulness in the inspiring draughts 
Which claim the jovial sathnn far their god? 
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A PEEP AT THE FAR WEST. 


Are. 
BY AN ENGLISHER, 


No sameness is so wearisome as that encountered at sea. I will not, 
in consequence, inflict ennui upon the reader by a recapitulation of our 
no-doings on board ship in,a transatlantic voyage to Boston. The com- 
mander of the vessel in which I made the p was a kind, attentive, 

n-hearted, and obliging seaman, resident in the port to which I was 
bound. We had what was called a “ fair” run, though to me “ fair” was 
“foul,” for no funeral procession could exceed in sluggishness the “ plea- 
sant and speedy passage” we made, adopting the captain’s phraseology. 
The animal yclept the sloth, which takes a week to climb a tree, was in 
motion swift as “ greased lightning” to that of the vessel, judging by 
my feelings, and using the Yankee term so expressive for the occasion, 
if not implying the most elegant of comparisons. 

Boston Bay is pretty, studded with green islands. The entrance to 
the harbour is narrow, and, in appearance, strongly defended; they told 
me with a hundred and fifty mounted guns. I was surprised at the form 
of quarantine being gone through, though it would appear only as a 
matter of form. Several Bostonians came on board, and were not merely 
civil but really polite. They had been boating, and proffered me some 
of the fruit they had taken with them for use during their excursion. 
We were tugged up to our anchorage off the far-famed Bunker’s Hill, 
so renowned in the War of Independence. 

I was struck with the clearness of the atmosphere around me, so dif- 
ferent from that of the “ old country,” as some of the Boston Americans 
still call England. ‘They informed me that anthracite coal alone was 
burned in the city, but that could hardly have been the cause, though it 
gives out but little smoke. The heat was excessive, the thermometer 
standing at ninety-eight degrees, and yet there was no appearance of 
haze in the horizon ; a thing I could not comprehend. The inconvenience 
of an unceasing and very copious perspiration was the consequence, with 
some inability to sleep, though not to rest. 

The city, regularly built, though the streets are rather narrow, was 
completely old English in aspeet—that is, it bore a resemblance to some 
of our older towns, in which the aspect of half a century ago is unmasked 
by newer edifices. It is much of it substantially erected of the granite 
found in the vieinity, whenee it bears, in its native nomenclature, the 
name of the “ granite eity.’’ The suburbs, to which passengers and 
goods are conveyed by steam-ferries, are remarkably still and free of 
bustle. There the houses, generally built of wood, are painted of a light 
colour, and the windows have all green Venetian blinds, looking clean 
and airy. In the eity, the market-place of bluish granite, and the 
Custom House, supported by columns of the same material, each of a 
single stone, struck me as the most remarkable edifices. Referring to 
the last-mentioned establishment, I found its officers very civil, doing the 
duty without annoyance beyond what was necessary. I was told they 
¥2 
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to our own, and that one there did the 


were very highly paid com 


duty of half a dozen in England. 
It was a pleasing source of reflection, so far from home, to find myself 


a tly among English , to hear my native tongue spoken by 
x; eM | me, and to find so little difference in manners, and in the 
aspect of the streets and shops. Still, the latter were but second-rate to 
those at home, and drapery goods dear. The difference in the dialect 
here did not equal that between a town-bred Londoner and one bred in 
some of the English counties. To reflective persons this must be a source 
of honest pride. The language of our island must soon rule from the 
Arctic to the Darien isthmus, in America, among a population of hun- 
dreds of millions, and in like manner will it soon prevail over the vast 
shores of Australia. 

A street called Eleventh-street was one of the handsomest I saw in the 
city. I visited what is called “the Common,” a sort of park for pro- 
menade, having an undulating surface, tastefully planted. ‘There is a 
noted willow-tree here, looked upon as a relic, and fenced round, remark- 
able for having sprung up from a gentleman’s walking-stick. There was 
a museum, which I did not visit, and a theatre near it. I found the 
acting poor, and the audience scanty, owing, perhaps, to the great heat 
of the weather—greater than had been felt for years—and barely sustain- 
able in such a place among a closely-packed audience, even by the natives 
of an American climate. 

The gentlemen appeared to me much more English than those 
of New York, or any of the country whom I had met in England. 
There was more mildness of manner, and even gentleness, particularly 
in the presence of the other sex. Slenderer in frame than the men of 
this country, as well as the women, they were urbane and even polite in 
manner. T have toexpress my full sense of their kindness and hospitality. 

The New Englanders are among the best specimens I have seen of 
their country. Very far above the usual mark of English tradesmen in 
appearance, manner, and modes of thinking, they may be said to hold a 
mina between the tradesman and the gentleman at home. As to 
manner, they were neither rude nor servile. The American ladies did 
not strike me so highly. Two or three beautiful young faces I certainly 
encountered, but the generality were thin, and pallid of complexion. Of 
the two or three sweet faces I met among the young, their mode of 
dressing did not set them off to advantage. In a general way, the fair 
sex does not inspire the stranger with those favourable ideas which in 
some other countries they seldom fail to produce. Their pale, marble 
features and complexion, with their fragile forms, are not met by 
those artificial means which tend to obviate such disadvantages even 
among the more juvenile. Those near middle life seem to fade prema- 
turely at a period when in Europe beauty is often in its ripeness of 
bloom. That the American ladies are by no means as attentive as they 
might be to gracefulness in their attire must be fully admitted. In their 
morning habiliments they often look slovenly, in place of wearing them 
gracefully loose and easy. Here and there in the streets, though but 
rarely, did I see a female elegantly or even well dressed. The ma- 
jority were in appearance such as, coming into one of our cities from 
the rural districts, are often called “country cuts.” They seemed much 
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less refined than the same class in Europe. Their voices were loud, 
and struck me as being greatly disproportionate to their light bodily 
frames. 

I cannot, before I leave this city, omit to mention that the high 
temperature of the day was moderated at sundown by the most delicious 
freshness of the atmosphere. All appeared to be new born. at sunset ; 
nor did I suffer from the intense heat so much as I expected. Weak 
brandy-and-water was represented as the best beverage to keep up the 

rspiration, the existence of which here is so necessary to health. Day 
after day the temperature had been nearer 100 deg. than 90 deg. of 
Fahrenheit. Despite the extremes of heat and cold, I should consider 
Boston and its society one of the pleasantest residences for an Englishman, 
out of the “old country,” in which his native tongue is spoken. I should 

refer it to any of our colonies, in which there are always too many 
classes full of silly pretension. 

I took leave of one or two American acquaintance with regret. Genuine 

hospitality was displayed to me on every side, though I scarcely possessed 
a single introduction. I took a place on the Boston aud Worcester Rail- 
way to Albany by express. The country through which I passed 
agreeably disappointed me. It was in most places densely wooded, and 
the green colour of the surface fresh and deep as at home. Some parts 
through which we passed so much resembled Derbyshire and the west of 
Yorkshire, I could scarcely believe I was not in my own dear island, 
Wooden houses, which here and there appeared, tended to weaken the 
illusion that I was not in Old in place of New England. Huge granite 
blocks in some places. seemed as if rained over the ground; they were 
apparently from twelve to eighteen feet square. Streams amid dark 
forests, and the gorgeous appearance of some wild flowers, and azalias 
in profusion, I could notice in my rapid transit. I left Boston at one 
o'clock, and reached Albany at half-past eleven—a fine town, con- 
structed for the most part of red brick, the shops much finer than in 
Boston; indeed, equal in some respects to those in Oxford-street at 
home. 
At Albany, I took up my quarters at a boarding-house in one of the 
principal streets. The best are Broadway and State-street. The prices 
of manufactured goods I found high here compared to England, but 
groceries and spirits cheap. I left Albany for Buffalo, a place of great 
traffic and populous, but straggling. It has a novel air in everything, 
and seemed to have sprung up mushroom fashion, nothing appearing to 
be the result of design, but all as if the inhabitants had set out their 
dwellings originally by accident, and afterwards had attempted to make 
a uniform town upon an accidental arrangement of the houses. 

I inspected Niagara, which has been described to satiety, It lies but 
a short distance from this busy, bustling, and outlandish place, which 
bids fair to be one day, from its position, a first-rate town of the Union, 
if it is not so at present. 

My intention when I first set out was to visit the Lakes as far as 
Michigan, and then cross the Mississippi into Iowa, for I determined to 
penetrate into the far west, so as to obtain some idea of Nature in her 
wildest mood. The business which brought me to America I concluded 
in the few days I spent at Boston, and nothing remained to prevent an 
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overland } to California, if I felt inclined to return home by Ca 
Horn or I therefore proceeded to Toledo by railway, along the 
shore of Lake Erie, towards the west. The shores of the Lakes are gene- 
rally flat and uninteresting. The railroad passes through primeval forests, 
onl in many places intercepts the view of the great inland seas over 
which no opposing shore is perceptible. Toledo sora to be one of 
those ephemeral places of which so many are scattere all over the States— 
infant towns which in time grow into populous cities, where, as here, a 
busy trade by the Lake shipping is carried on. The railway enters 
Toledo upon piles driven into the soil beneath the bed of a river, the rails 
being laid on cross timbers upon their tops. The heat was intolerable, and 
the dust added to the suffering. The carriages, too, of which one class 
was lined with Utrecht velvet, added to the high temperature, increased 
the inconvenience, and made me get into the second-class carriages, which 
were without linings. These long carriages are more convenient than 
ours. They hold eighty persons, who sit facing the engine. Each seat will 
contain two persons, and between the seats there is a walk down the 
middle. Thus four sit in a line, two on each side of the walk or passage, 
which runs from end toend. The seats turn over, so that a party of four 
friends may, if required, sit facing each other. ‘The first-class carriages 
are generally preferred for sleeping in when travelling at night. The 
price is the same for both kinds. There were no blinds to keep out the 
dust, which came in to an extent almost suffocating. The railway 
engines were not of Stephenson’s pattern, appearing far more com- 
plicated. A deep-toned bell sounded on leaving the stations or while 
stopping. This can be heard at a considerable distance by any other 
engine that may chance to be approaching, and is an excellent safe- 
guard. 

The country seen from the rail being generally forest, possessed little 
interest. I arrived at the station at Chicago after an uninterrupted ride 
of a thousand miles, as I should judge. Not cheered by the aspect of 
one of the worst places I had ever seen in the Union, I began to look 
about me for quarters. They told me the upper part of the town was 
better than the vicinity of the station, and there was need enough of it. 
Low, villanous boarding-houses lay thickly scattered there. One of these 
Tentered. A due sense of the necessity of a night’s rest after travelling 
so long by rail could not but be felt. I took the word of a porter, who 
happened to be standing there, in the way of “recommendation”—a 
word never to be taken in Yankeeland upon any consideration, as I found 
from experience, if a wearied traveller has a regard for the commonest 
comfort. The hotel-keepers engross all the cars, I believe keep them, 
to secure the passengers. Therefore walk up the nearest street, if you 
are a stranger such is my advice, until you see a tolerably decent house 
—that is, if you can find what I never could yet discover in this part of 
America without great pains. I found a place in this way, called the 
** New England Boarding-house,” but had the mortification to be told 
they had retired for the night. It was about half-past ten p.m. “ And 
I guess you want supper, but we never cook for anybody whatever after 
that hour.” Nothing would they give me in their pride of independence 
but a glass of lemonade. I was then shown into a dusty, dirty room, 
with no traces of furniture save two stump beds, having patchwork 
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quilts. On asking for a washstand, they said such things were never 
brought a puee — everybody washed below at the fap/ Jaded, 
hungry, and forlorn, I saw there was no help for the misery, and pre- 

to get into bed, when an alarm of fire was raised. | The flames 
appeared close by, and I observed that the houses were of wood. I was 
much alarmed, and my alarm did not diminish when a well-meaning 
Irish servant assured me there was no occasion for it, as there was “a 
fire in Chicago almost every night.” The next day I was told that 
nearly a whole street had been consumed, but that it was nothing ; fires 
and robberies were the commonest of all things in the western locations. 
They might have added, and swarms of those insects, too, which so 
honour the houses in our own British metropolis. They certainly must 
have exceeded in number in this paradise of the West any that tormented 
the Egyptian Pharaoh in the days of old. The Irish servant the next 
morning consoled me by saying, ‘And is it not true that nobody can 
answer for what may be found in his house in this place ?—it’s different 
ig: Ireland, you know; and don’t I wish I was back there again—and 

0.” 

Chicago is one of those American towns which has arisen with as- 
tonishing rapidity. The place stands on the south end of Lake Michigan, 
on the west shore. The ground is level, and it lies on both sides of a 
river of the same name. The houses, run up within a few years, of all 
shapes and materials, are said to contain fifty thousand inhabitants, a 
medley of all characters and breeds, with a great external show of busi- 
ness and professions of religion. I should imagine it to be a place in 
which the presiding deity is Mammon, the mode of worship not at all 
scrupulous about its genuflexions and orisons. I had ornectet to see in 
America a greater devotion to agricultural pursuits, and the vast range 
of land, which for many ages cannot be cultivated for want of hands, as 
the access of population must continue thus long before the States can be 
moderately peopled, seemed to point to the peaceful labour of the hus- 
bandman as that which would be most followed. But rivers and lakes 
are not merely the highways for the conveyance of produce from off the 
land,—they are so many roads for foreign traffic, Few mp ragga J are 
attached to the soil, so as not to look beyond home for their livelihood. 
There seem to be no great number of middle-men, who collect and 
make the exchange of one product for another. The sale of his produce 
in the west is generally carried on to the last by the owner. The grower 
of pigs will travel with his hams a thousand miles to my KU of them, 
purchase what he wants, and return home to repeat the labours of his 
avocation. He follows out his goods to the end, and knows how to 
strike a hard bargain as well as any trader upon the eastern coast. 

I left Chicago for Iowa, ite 5 the Mississippi at Rock Island in a 
steam-boat, and thought I was near the termination of my wanderings to 
the westward. A couple of stout, low horses, or mules, for my luggage, 
one for my own riding, a rifle of the most approved make, a species of 
holster before me to carry the means of destruction and of life, in other 
words, a revolver, and something to refresh the inner man, and I should 
find myself ready for a start to any distance. There had been three or four 
Europeans with me in the train, one of whom was from the “old country,” 
a Dorsetshire man, who was bent upon making his way to California, 
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without any other idea of the distance or direction than that it lay far to 
the west, and “it was easy to get all the information necessary on the 
subject as he got along.” The rest of the party were “‘rig’lar Yankees,” 
as might be known by their conversation through the nose, and the con- 
tinual repetition of the words by which in England we are prone to de- 
scribe our transatlantic brethren. Another of our party I could not 
fathom. Secluded, taciturn, replies in monosyllables, and an evident 
desire to be uninterrupted, as if to brood over something evil or good, as 
the case might be, caused me to imagine he had left home for no good 
cause, and was pleased to keep moving—the sure mode in this vast conti- 
nent to escape recognition. I hope I did him wrong, but his extraordi- 
nary reserve must bear the blame if I did, since the lines rushed upon my 
mind irresistibly : 

Nature made man’s breast no windores 

To publish what he did within doors, 


Nor what dark secrets there inhabit, 
Unless his own rash folly blab it. 


The heat was great, and my companions by no means lively. Du- 
ring the noontide hour, we “spliced the main brace,” as sailors have it, 
though we were near the city, our journey’s end. Every place is a 
city here with Jonathan, when he puts on the great man, “ because, if 
it is not a city now, it soon will be, I guess, and that is all the same.” 

Our taciturn fellow-traveller who dealt in monosyllables, and had 
such a “ great taste for silence,” as the Frenchman said, having found 
no letters for him at Iowa, complained of the irregularity of the post in 
America. ‘I guess you are very particular,” observed one of our 
Yankee companions; “ we go along pretty well, howsomever. When I 
was upon Red River I got a letter once in eight months, and thought I 
was well enough off. When one don’t hear, one don’t trouble oneself 
about other people, who know how to take care of themselves. There’s 
a place down west where a post-office was never heard of, and the folk 
did not know what a letter was. ‘ Why, master, what is a letter—is it 
anything in the truck line?’ ‘No,’ says I, ‘ it consarns the paper trade.’ 
‘Oh,’ says he, ‘I guess it will be some time before it’s worth while to 
open a shop for any such article here, where yet we deals only in logs 
and lumber betwixt and between ourselves.’ ” 

Iowa is the name of a district or territory about six hundred miles 
long by two hundred and fifty broad. It is a country with an undulat- 
ing surface, and, though larger than England, has not a population of 
more than a hundred and fifty thousand. ‘The city of Iowa stands upon 
one of those plateaux by the river-side running in the same direction, 
which mark a higher water level than that of the present river of the 
same name, and there is another plateau above that, and a third higher 
still. ‘The impression is that the land had risen above the early river 
level, or the river receded, which is scarcely possible. I observed in 
several instances on the banks of American rivers the same apparent 
subsidence of the stream, the banks taking the form of steps. I believe 
geologists have before noticed this terrace-like appearance. 

There was nothing inviting in Iowa, which appeared to be the germ 
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only of the metropolis of a state which time alone can populate. Yet 
one of its inhabitants vaunted of the Capitol, or public hall, and wanted 
us to see *a really fine thing.” It is a square, good-sized building, per- 
haps twice the size of one of our new London churches, having a cupola, 
too small in proportion. Two or three of my companions, I found, 
were Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints, who were proceeding to what 
they called their camping-ground, some little way beyond Iowa. We 
crossed the river of that name on a floating bridge, having several 
waggons in company. By camping-ground was intended a temporary 
establishment of the brethren who were going westward over the 
prairies, and had encamped in tents upon that spot in order to purchase 
oxen, waggons, mules, or horses, to carry them on their journey to the 
Great Salt Lake city. I agreed to accompany them to their camping- 
ground, at a distance from the city. Here I found a motley assemblage 
of men, women, and children, the larger part from England. There 
were a few covered waggons used at night for sleeping in. These were 
all that had yet been procured, but the majority of the assemblage, not 
less than eight hundred or a thousand in all, were in tents, which, during 
the day were intensely warm, so much more so than I ever felt it in 
England, that I went into the woods and lay in the shade during the 
hours when the sun had the greatest power. I rose at half-past four 
A.M., and retired to rest at twelve. Thus sleeping in the heat of the 
day in the shade, I contrived to pass the time without the inconvenience 
that many sustained. To my regret and astonishment I found my 
countrymen so utterly impracticable, as to move about with the thermo- 
meter at 100 deg. in the shade, and the women positively frying pan- 
cakes when the sun’s rays could not have given a heat of Jess than 
120 deg. Nothing would make them alter their mode of action in a 
climate so different from their own. One or two, they told me, had 
died of sunstroke, but no warning was taken from their fate, and several 
were laid down with bilious fever. 

I found no confusion, but good order among the brethren, who were 
civil, and indeed kind, to the poor ‘‘ Gentile” who had ventured among 
them. To give the managers their due, they seemed to possess extra- 
ordinary influence, and to use it beneficially. Nor did their authority 
appear to be a sinecure, for the flock of self-named saints they were 
leading to the promised land did not yield obedience in all cases as they 
should have done. It was evident they were grossly ignorant, the 
larger number, and the impression upon my mind was that the certainty 
of getting the ownership of a little land for their families, of which they 
could never have the least hope at home—the chance, in short, of ob- 
taining property by labour—was a strong bait to embrace the most ex- 
traordinary, because the most absurd imposture that has ever been 
promulgated among the thousand-and-one religions which have appeared 
in the world. I do not mean as to doctrine, but in the lame story of 
the gold plates, translated by inspiration out of a language that never 
had an existence by a man who knew none but his own. After the 
revelation was promulgated, Smith seems to have felt that he had no 
chance of becoming a great man by the invention of a new reyelation, 
if he had not kept up a strict morality of life; it was his only chance 
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of success to act up to his profession. He insisted that his disciples 
should preserve the marriage-tie sacred—one wife and one husband— 
and when Brigham Young and other sensualists proposed polygamy, 
under various pretences, he would not hear of it. The conduct of those 
who and murdered Smith fixed the creed of the Latter-Day 
Saints, borne out in all its atrocity by the United States government, 
who suffered his murderers to go free and pocket the plunder of his 
followers with perfect impunity. In vain did they petition for redress. 
Young saw his time, and, full of ambition to be a leader, pretended to 
all sorts of revelations that suited his purpose, aspired to be both a 
spiritual and temporal ruler of Smith’s flock, led them where he could 
manage them uncontrolled, and by getting a tenth part of their labour 
or its product, sent out elders, as they were styled, into the States and 
into Europe to obtain an accession of strength and raise himself to that 
consequence to which he aspired. It was he who declared he had a 
revelation to practise polygamy, which Smith had opposed. His fol- 
lowers from Europe were of the lowest and most ignorant class, their 
state of poverty naturally leading the larger number to consult their 
imaginary temporal benefit under the cloak of becoming followers of the 
new creed, Many educated persons, who are for ever seeking novelties 
in faith, and who cannot imagine a religion without a deep mystery, 
joined and became elders. Young, uniting the temporal and spiritual 
rule, and leading the plundered people to the Rocky Mountains, esta- 
blished his authority there. A strong party of his envoys, sent to Eu- 
rope, converted many, in the hope of bettering their circumstances. 
Thus he got them to look up to him as the Jews did to Moses. Emi- 
grants went to America in flocks, as in the present instance, increasing 
the number of his followers so greatly, that he has at length set his 
country’s rulers at defianee, and is said to be im open rebellion. To put 
him down there would have been no necessity. He would never have 
arisen had the murderers and robbers of the Latter-Day Saints in the 
bandit state of Missouri been promptly punished, as’ they would have 
been in any European nation. Yet the United States boasts of tolera- 
tion, and violates it in practice. The consequence has been, the govern- 
ment will have to put down a rebellion at an enormous cost of money 
and life, which an honest adherence to their own laws, and to the laws of 
common civilisation all over the world, would have rendered unnecessary. 

After these remarks, which seem demanded by the references which 
may arise in the sequel, it is needless to state, for the reader will presume 
as much, that the party into which I had fallen near Iowa consisted 
of an emigration of these people, the greater part English and Scotch, 
who had been led to abandon their own shores in the hope of peace, 
plenty, and an interest in the soil of America—a fee-simple interest. 
The adherence to a particular faith from worldly motives prevails in all 
religions—im some more than others —and therefore the Latter-Day 
Saints did not stand alone in the practice. How the contest will terminate 
cannot yet be seen. If Young is only as successful as he is cunning—if 
it be only for a time—he will tell his followers that Heaven fights on 
their side. If he is beaten, it will still not diminish the followers of 
Smith’s doctrines, for it will be regarded as a war of persecution, after 
the unredressed murders and robberies practised upon these people when 
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living on their own lands upon the Mississippi—crimes the perpetration 
of which drove them from their homes to the mountains. 

There appeared to be an excellent organisation in the camp. The 
elders, or leaders, had to provide for the multitude—a multitude consist- 
ing of men, women, and children, always apt to grumble upon the 
slightest ground ; but the interference of the majority siding with the 
leaders uniformly restored harmony. The elders mounted guard in the 
camp at night, and did not seem to spare themselves, for they were com- 
pelled to show the people how to harness their bullocks and to load their 
teams, and harassed enough they were. How they preserved order was 
to me wonderful. At all hours of the day and night one might walk 
among their tents in peace. Not an oath or curse was heard, and every- 
thing was conducted with decency and order. I saw no trace of immo- 
rality, and there was great cheerfulness notwithstanding. To myself, a 
Gentile, they were civil and kind in the fullest degree. It was evident 
that the mass were under the impression of a religious sentiment, and 
where that is the case, let the creed be what it may, if it is to be a creed 
of serious morality, the impression will rule the mass and overawe those 
who are only nominal believers in it. I was so pleased with what I saw, 
that I asked my fellow-travellers whether I might be admitted to accom- 
pany the cavalcade some part of the way. I thought of proceeding 
across the Missouri with them, and then returning by way of St. Louis, 
and so up the Ohio to Pittsburgh. The reply I received was a hearty 
welcome. There were more than a score persons in the camp who were 
going al] through with the brethren. It was only necessary to conform 
to the rules observed for the general advantage, in resting, and in the 
order of march. I confess this kind of camping had a charm for me. I 
felt a sort of freedom and hilarity in the open air which made me 
anxious to enjoy more of it : perhaps it was the internal spirit of free- 
dom, which slumbers in the habitant of cities, but carries its full energy 
in the savage of the wild—the man of Nature. 

I now secured a couple of mules, an Indian pony, a buffalo-skin to slee 
on, anda species of umbrella tent, very light. I have before alluded to the 
necessary appurtenances, but I also engaged a youth, one of the brethren, 
to take care of my luggage, which was light, and consisted principally of 
articles absolutely necessary for refreshment and subsistence. Altogether 
my mules had not to earry more than two hundred and fifty pounds’ 
weight between them. 

‘The camp was divided into tens. Six of these composed a band. The 
vehicles were for the most part waggons, drawn by two, four, and six 
oxen each, according to their load, oftentimes too wild for the yoke. 
The waggons were some of them divided into sleeping and travelling 
apartments. The leaders of these people were certainly endued with 
wonderful patience—a patience, I should have thought, incompatible 
with their ignorance and prejudices as to creed. Under the blazing sun 
I saw the leader of a band of sixty waggons toil up and down his train 
six or seven times in an hour or two to keep them together, help on the 
drivers unaccustomed to their work, and themselves whipping up the 
half-broke cattle. Several of them rode mules, it is true, but an equal 
number proceeded on foot, ‘learning to endure,” as they phrased it. I 
wondered how they stood it, and they had no waggon to rest in at night. 
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The west of America must be a healthy country, except where the land 
1s low or nearsluggish mud-banked rivers, for there intermittent fevers 
prevail as well as elsewhere. There seemed in the midst of the exces- 
sive heat a power of exertion, a springiness not at all like the faint, 

ing sensation of a very hot English summer's day. I speak of the 
dry prairies of the west. ‘The air was always clear, dry, and exhilarating 
beyond idea. 

On one tolerably high spot where we once rested, and felt weariness 
out of the question, in the bosom of Nature’s own wildness, the scenery, 
noble yet scarcely picturesque, I stood on a steep bank and saw 
the great river, the broad Missouri, sweeping majestically along until it 
was lost in the distance—that prodigious stream, at such a vast distance 
from the ocean !—now lost for a moment, then bending and sweeping 
onwards until it disappeared in the bosom of the hills, or “ bluffs” as 
they call them, that bounded the horizon. Among the hills on the 
northern shore of that mighty stream there were only seen a few wooden 
houses. We reached the post village of the Florence of America—a 
Florence only in America. What can possess the Yankees to misname 
their villages and towns in this way? What recollections of the Italian 
Florence can be connected with a few log huts and fields filled with tree 
stumps two or three feet out of the ground? How much finer, because 
more consistent, an Indian name—something new—would be! At 
Florence, too, reposed the bones of the ancestors of the Indian chief Black 
Hawk, and here he resided until 1832. 

The mode in which the brethren travel to their Paradise Regained is 
slow and tedious, but has its advantages, for it admits of the traveller 
getting out and walking whenever he pleases; and if he has a saddie- 
horse, mule, or Indian pony in addition, nothing better could be desired 
by the lover of Nature in her wild mountain or prairie attire, where the pure 
air is the elixir of life. In low grounds, and on the banks of sluggish 
streams, the mosquitoes are a torment, but they are little felt on what are 
called the high prairies, those interminable wastes. ‘There is dust, it is 
true, quite @nough, bui on horseback the effect of the wheels and feet of 
the oxen in this regard are avoided. There is a feeling of freedom in 
scouring those vast plains on horseback which I never felt before, a 
species of soul intoxication which came upon me, and has increased since 
I left Iowa about two hundred and sixty miles behind. ~The scenery 
before that was tame, but grew finer every day afterwards. 

Thus I jogged on with these strange religionists to Council Bluffs. I 
found them pleasant people enough, both men and women, orderly, 
decent in conduct, and strict in their ideas of devotion. They had early 
prayer when they rose. I do not think the worse of them for that. They 
are poor—that they cannot help—but they caz help their ignorance. They 
often sang hymns, the poetry of which was not much better than Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, or Tate and Brady, but the tunes old and familiar, 
and the notes, borne on the gentlest of breezes, came home to the heart, 
for they were those we recognise in church and chapel at home. Coming 
sweetly upon the ear, for they were sung correctly—sounds being much 
more easy to impress inerasably upon uncultivated ears than sense upon 
untaught minds—I was borne back upon the wings of memory to the 
shores of old England. A sensation of melancholy passed like a cloud 
across my soul, but was dissipated by the cry, “ There are the Bluffs!” in 
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other words, the hills coming down to the Missouri, which formed the 


termination of one of the early expeditions from the United States, and 
where a council was held by the party to palaver the poor Indians. 
Since then those Bluffs are become but the frontier to the “ far west.” 
There is now an improving village at this remote spot. I found one or 
two persons suffering from intermittent fever, and ventured to prescribe 
for them with complete success. I wonder there was not more of this 
among them before leaving the lower country. Now, or shortly after, on 
the high prairies there could be no fear of such attacks. On the whole, 
I am persuaded that with a little care on the higher ground—that is, at 
one or two hundred feet above the river—the west country here is 
healthier than the eastern part of the continent to the north of 40 deg. 
or 42 deg. 

It was now the moment when it was needful I should return to Iowa. 
Once across the Missouri, and on the high prairies, the emigrant party 
had a journey of a thousand miles before them. I had already seen 
more of the west country than most Englishmen who visit America. I 
was pleased with the wild gipsy kind of life I had led thus-far, though 
only making distances of a dozen miles a day. In ninety days I might 
visit the head-quarters of the Latter-Day Saints, a thousand miles from 
the Bluffs. Should I proceed free from ties, as I happened to be both at 
home and in America? It was necessary I should determine promptly. 
One of the brethren decided me, by saying I might enjoy the chase of 
the wild buffalo on my way, get a shot now and then at a prairie wolf, 
and, perchance, fall in with a tribe or two of Indians, and see mankind 
-much in the state of our first parents. There was nothing better in the 
way of food than the grilled marrow-bones of a buffalo, and that I should 
find, notwithstanding the sameness of the scenery, both an increase of 
health and of amusement if I proceeded. If I reached the Salt Lake 
Valley I should find the brethren kindly, as I was a sober man and neither 
cursed nor swore, as the people from the East did, and that made a great 
difference ; that though a “ Gentile,” I should be brought to confess that 
their religious friends were not such a set of mad fools and enthusiasts as 
their enemies would fain make them out to be. ‘‘ We have been driven so 
far away by the persecution we suffered in the west, for no reason but 
that we would not join in the drunkenness, rioting, and swearing of those 
around us—that we had morning prayer every day, and worked hard 
for our bread, set our faces against slavery—a crime in Missouri, that 
worst of all the states—and interpreted the Seriptures in our own way.” 
Not a word did this man say of the Book of Mormon, of which I am told 
their leaders are getting shy, as the trick by which it was produced was 
too glaring for any but the most ignorant to swallow. Their first rough- 
hewed creed will, I believe, be smoothed and polished in time, like many 
others, to suit existing habits by pruning early extravagances. I hesi- 
tated, resolved, hesitated, and then determined to pay a visit to this 
singular valley, I confess more for the pleasure of the journey than any 
I expected to derive from the sight of the settlement itself. 

My resolution fixed, Council Bluffs was the place where necessaries 
were generally stored up for the journey. I purchased a waggou and a 
couple of oxen to carry the burden before borne by my mules, one 
of which, for the lad I have before spoken of, I retained, as well as my 
pony. In the waggon I placed my tent, ammunition, and stores of tea, 
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sugar, bacon, hard biscuit, flour, and similar articles, and havin 
one of “the brethren” as a driver, upon very reasonable terms, i 
ined the cavalcade. After crossing the Missouri, with the thermometer 
100 deg., and getting clear of the muddy river and its bluffs, we were 
the vast undulating plains watered by the river Platte. Our 
—“ on the north side of that river, which flows into the Missouri; 
but in place of being a turbid, unhealthy stream, like that great river, it 
i and clear, with a fine sandy or gravelly bottom, very shallow, 
and here and there disclosing saud-banks. On the right or north side 
there was, at no great distance, a succession of steep sandy hills, and on 
the south the same kind of soil, mostly destitute of verdure, except 
patches of grass here and there, coming down to the river; im fact, for 
some miles, it was nearly all sand and sky. 

One particular spot—I speak only of a few miles of the way with this 
aspect—was remarkable for the murder of a person named Babbet and 
his party by Chienne Indians. He had been foolhardy enough—having 
five waggons laden with merchandise, which had been attacked before he 
himself reached Fort Kearney, and two of his men killed—on finding 
them at the fort, to start them off afresh, and to follow them alone. The 
spot was a wild hollow between the sand-hills, which seemed as if made 
for the scene of death which followed. It was twilight when we reached 
the place, and found the wheels of the unfortunate man’s carriage, with 

of the wooden axles; the rest was consumed. An Indian arrow, 
stained with blood, was picked up by one of the party, and some hair, 
supposed to be from the scalp of the man himself. A piece of a news- 

r was also found with a part of Palmer’s trial upon it, also part of a 
writing-desk, which had been shivered to pieces. There were traces of 
a camp fire, as if the murdered man had halted there for the night. ‘Ihe 
shin-bone, supposed of a female, and some light hair, evidently that of a 
woman, were picked up. The murdered man having had no female with 
him, it was supposed she belonged to the two men killed before, from 
whom she was taken captive, and murdered afterwards with an infant she 
had io her arms. 

There was something striking in the desolation around the scene of 
this murder ; it told its own tale in its wildness. We halted some way 
farther on, as if, though night was coming in fast, the instinctive horror 
of the spot had pervaded all. Fires were lit of Buffalo dung, called 
among the travellers across the high prairies ‘“‘ Buffalo chips.’’ - Fires 
thus made are equal to wood, and give out fully as much heat. Here I 
got water quickly heated for me by some of the sisters, who were very 
kind, and insisted on cooking ham for me, as I was not yet a proficient 
in the culinary art in the open camp. I was sorry I could make them 
no adequate return. 

The sceue was now quite new. Interminable plains day after day, 
with here and there a molecule like a flattened British barrow, alone met 
the eye. The heat of noon raised the mirage, and the whole surface of 
the ground seemed, during the noontide hours, to be undulating water. 
The mornings and evenings were refreshingly cool. To-morrow, as there 
will be a halt for a couple of days, I promise myself a turn at buffalo 
hunting with a stalwart West of England man and a capital rifle shot 
from the state of Ohio. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BRIMELSEA.” 


IV. 


LIFE’S FIRST TROUBLES. 


THE news of the execution of Robespierre had just reached us in Jena, 
and it caused a great excitement among the students; some had been his 
partisans throughout, others rejoiced in the downfal of a man whom 
they looked upon as a tyrant and therefore unfit to be at the head of 
affairs. Most of us had sympathised with the French revolution at its 
commencement, but the subsequent extravagances to which it had given 
rise had alienated the greater part, and amongst them myself. 

Rosenthal had left Jena and was now residing at Weimar, where he 
amused himself by writing very indifferent poetry which I was expected 
to admire ; he spent a great deal of his time with the Hannemanns, and 
the admiration he expressed for Ida often caused me momentary uneasiness. 
In the evening he would frequently ride over to see me, or we made 
- appointments to meet at the theatre in Weimar. Prudence forbade me 
to visit Ida too often, but she wrote constantly and I never lost an 
opportunity of getting a letter conveyed to her. Veronica was in our 
confidence, and as she now resided at home, she was the mediatory channel 
of most of our communications. 

Schiller had been absent all the winter, but since his return in May the 
intimacy between him and Goethe had greatly increased ; they used to 
walk up and down the garden of the Observatory engaged in earnest 
conversation for hours together. I date my love for philosophy from this 
period, although the study of it was then subservient to that of anatomy, 
which occupied most of my time. 

One day— it was in the beginning of September—my father surprised 
me by an unexpected visit. Fortunately I was surrounded by books, and 
appeared more industrious perhaps than usual. 

“ T am glad to see you at work, Hans,” said he, cordially, as I rose 
and offered hima chair. “I was afraid from all accounts that you were 
idle, and it’s the ruin of a man at your time of life.” 

‘‘T am not aware of ever having given you cause to think so,” I 
replied. 

“ The young men with whom you associated gave me reason to su 
that you were inclined to follow in their track. I am glad Rosenthal 
is no longer in Jena.” 

“ You have an antipathy against him, father.”’ 

“I believe him to be a scamp, but his aunt is not of my opinion, for 
when I warned her against him the other day she requested me to say 
no more, for she was in hopes, she said, that he would one day become a 
son-in-law.” 
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held .the back of the chair firmly in my hand, and though I was 
agitated I steadied my voice sufficiently to say, “ Rosenthal is the last 
man I should wish to see Ida’s husband. 
“ You had better go to them and give your opinion about him, Hans; 
as an old friend of the family you might have some weight.” 
*<T could never speak ill of a friend, and although I doubt Rosenthal’s 
ility of being a good husband, still I would never breathe a word 
against him, for I believe him to be true at heart, although he is wild and 
frivolous.” 
“It is his money the Hannemanns approve of ; they say he is likely 
to get an appointment which will double his present income.” 
“ He has obtained it,” I said, shortly. 
“ Oh, then the next step will be a proposal, followed shortly by a 


«I do not think so.” 


My father looked at me, and after a pause, he said, “ I used to fancy 
you had an attachment in that direction, but Iam glad to find you are 
a wiser man than I took you for; and by way of warning, I will just 
mention that I will never give my consent to any such nonsense till you 
have made yourself a business, the income of which would enable you to 
keep a wife,” 

He looked at me fixedly the whole time he was speaking, but I do not 
think he read my secret in my face, for I stood quite motionless, and 
merely inclined my head in assent when he had finished. Just then the 
door of the room was flung rather roughly open, and two young men 
reeled into the room wrestling with each other; on perceiving that I was 
not alone they shook themselves apart and were about to retreat, when 
my father rose stiffly, and said with a sneer, “I see, I intrude upon your 
studies, Hans.” 

“ Pray do not mention it, sir,” said one of the young men, “ we can 
wait,” 

** Good morning, Hans,” rejoined my father; and without waiting to 
hear more he strode majestically out of the room. 

*“* Who is that old corkscrew ?” asked one of my friends, with whom I 
was in the habit of studying. 

‘* My father,” I replied, somewhat gloomily. 

“* Indeed !” 

I was vexed that my father should thus be destined always to misun- 
derstand me, but he had never been at college himself and did not sym- 
pathise with young men. 

That evening I received a short note from Ida, begging me to come to 
her, as she had something to communicate. I need hardly say that I 
found myself alighting at a very early hour on the morrow before the 
door of her home, and that I hastened to find. ‘There she was, seated 
alone and plying her needle most industriously. On perceiving me, she 
started forwards, exclaiming, 

“Oh, Hans, I am so glad you have come!” There were traces of tears 
on her cheeks. 

“ Has anything gone wrong ?” I inquired, anxiously. 

_ Yes, everything, and I know not how to tell you what it is, but you 
will love your Ida still, and not think that she has been faithless to you, 
Hans, for she loves you more than ever.” 














_ Why should I be afraid or angry when you give me that assurance ?” 
gaid I, laughing if 

« Ah, but appearances are against me. I have been so very miserable, 
Hans, ever since it happened.” She paused. 

«« What ha 2” I demanded, quickly. 

« Oh, so ing so dreadful ! and I have cried over it ever since ; but 
now you are here, I feel as if I could not grieve about anything.” Again 
she paused, and looked wistfully into my eyes. 

‘“‘ Do not torture me any longer, Ida, I want to hear the worst. Are we 
to be separated ?” 

She started and trembled. “No, no, do not say that.” 

“‘ Tt shall never be so long as you love me,” I replied. 

‘Thank you, dearest. But sella we ought to part—my parents wish 
it at least.” 

‘Have you told them, Ida ?” asked I, reproachfully, ‘ Could not you 
keep our secret ?”” She was silent an instant, and I imagined this to 
imply that she had confessed all. ‘ We are ruined, Ida, ‘and have 
done this by your hasty conduct. Why did you not ask me whether or 
no it woul be advisable to tell our semebh Surely I have a right to 
direct you.” 

The colour mounted to her pale cheek, and she said, imploringly, ‘‘ Oh, 
Hans, stop, I have told nothing yet, but——” 

** But what ?” And I seized her hand almost fiercely. 

‘‘ But—my cousin Franz has asked me in marriage of my parents— 
. they have accepted his suit—and I——” 

“‘ Speak, Ida, do not pause or hesitate to say what you have done.” 

‘I said I could not marry him—that I was young and wished to be 
free a little longer, and that I felt convinced 1 could never love him. 
They said I was a foolish child, and did not know my own mind, and 
Rosenthal went away with the assurance that I should one day be his, 
but that we;must wait. Wait! Oh, may he wait for ever!” And ha buried 
her face in her hands. 

Just then we heard a step on the stairs. Ida flew to her work, and I 
took up a book that was lying on the table: it was Goethe’s “‘ Egmont.” 
The person, whoever it might be, passed on and did not enter the room ; 
this was well, for in our alarm we had placed ourselves in the most unna- 
tural positions, and looked as if we had no idea what we were about, or 
whether we ought to be found together. 

‘“‘ The danger is over,” I said, as I seated myself by Ida; “ your re- 
cital has distressed me very much, but we, by acting our parts well, may 
set all to rights. I will speak to Rosenthal upon this subject myself; 
he is generous and will not push his suit if he finds that you are so much 
against it. Should I be mistaken in him, however, you must continue to 
declare your desire to wait—time is all we want.” 

Ida sighed heavily; she knew better than I did what a hard task lay 
before her. 

“ Are you still afraid ?” I asked. 

“No, Hans, we love each other, and God will not suffer us to be 
parted.” 

I was silent for a few moments, and then said eagerly, ‘‘ Do you be- 
lieve in His existence ?”’ But this question startled me almost as much as 
it did Ida, and I would willingly have recalled the words. 
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« Of course:I believe in Him,” she said ; and the colour mounted to 
her cheeks and brow. “Itis only wicked people who doubt His existence 


How could magia AE ome 
«“ You iy cone studied, Ida,” I rejoined, anxious now to excul- 


pate myself, or rather perhaps to Per the matter with a high hand. 


* Science teaches us how creation ave been effected through natu- 
ral causes. Dear ededh tance Guntiiocilardanietsind! 

Ida put her hand before my mouth to prevent my speaking—*“ Science 
is man’s invention,” she said, resolutely. “I dive not believe a word of 
it, and I would rather not hear any more.” 

“ I did not mean to imply that  Irliabsliow’ tava Oxenton: that there 
was a guiding hand is most probable, and solves the difficulty at once, 
but there is a vast field for conjecture.” 

“ For faith you mean, Hans,” said Ida, half frightened, half angry; 
« Teannot bes to hear you peak in this col manner, you used to be 


very 
“a Ah, Aly yes, when I was a boy and could not understand what I was 


told to be 
“ And does your increase of knowledge make you happier ?” asked 


she, turning her searching eyes on me. 

“ | wish I had your faith, Ida,” I said, without answering her ques- 
tion. “I need faith, for you cannot picture to yourself the sie 
that sometimes go on in my brain ; struggles between reason and faith, 
instinct and nah I lose m veelf f in @ labyrinth from which my 
eye discovers no exit save through the wide portals of doubt.” 

** Oh, Hans, you are surely not an Atheist,” said Ida, shrinking from 
me. “ Say at least that you believe.” 

“ Yes, I do,” I replied; and I told the truth, for I was then only on 
the brink of the precipice which was afterwards to engulf me in its 
miser 

os Why did you frighten me so? You cannot think how my heart beat 
when you began to speak in this strange way. I was afraid you had 
grown too learned.” 

“ Would you cease to love me if I differed with you on points of reli- 
gion ?” I asked, gravely. 

“ I must love you now, it has become a necessity, but I should try not 
to do so were you to become an Why should I talk in this way? 
there is no fear, no prospect of anything so dreadful ; let us forget what 
has just passed between us.” 

** Not quite yet,” said I, “ there is one thing more I wish to ask you: 
will you try and inspire in me your faith and trust? As soon as con- 
viction and reason fail to explain to me what religion teaches, I doubt. 
Will you try, Ida, to give me a spark of that beautiful thing, for want 
of which the wise often envy the ignorant ? Sometimes I grasp at faith 
with the energy of a drowning man who seizes the rope that is thrown 
to save him, but each day seems to make it recede farther from me, and, 
alas, I am often content to let it depart, and strive to replace it by 
reason, telling myself delusively that in dispelling the mysteries of reli- 
gion I am advancing in my search after truth.” 

“ Are you sure, Hans, that you understand what faith is ?” asked she, 


gravely. 
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« Yes, I know in fancy and can remember what it is, but book-learn- 
ay has deprived me of what once was mine, when I 
was content to believe in the great and glorious things my mother taught 
me and never thought of asking why. But then again I should have 
believed as faithfully if she had told me there were fairies and that the 
Arabian Nights were all true stories.” 

“ Do not joke, Hans, the subject is too serious.” 

“You are right,” I said, with a deep-drawn sigh, “ it is much too 
serious.” 

“ Why do you study ?” asked Ida, somewhat abruptly, after a long 
pause—‘‘ why do you study, if it causes you to doubt? There can be 
no necessity for you to read such books.” 

“ Ask the moth why it flies round the candle when it feels its wings 
and horns are scorching with the heat, and its answer would perhaps be 
the same as mine to your question. Ah, you have never felt a cravi 
for actual proof to convince you of the truth of what you have been told 
to believe. I long to sift everything to the bottom, and ought not re- 
ligion to bear any investigation ?”’ 

“Yes, and so it does,” exclaimed Ida, confidently ; ‘‘ but when we 
begin our investigation, are we humble enough to confess that we are 
ignorant, and that our object is to learn, not to cavil and dictate? Do 
we not rather say within ourselves: my mind is capable of grasping 
every difficulty, and see, here is an incongruity ; there must be some flaw, 

something wrong ; my reason will not permit me to believe this ?” 
'  T was not aware you studied philosophy, Ida,” I said, smiling. 

“ Nor do I,” she replied, blushing deeply at having been entrapped 
into saying so much; “I could not understand philosophy if I ‘tried. 
And Hans,” added she, in a childish tone, “I think it is a great blessing 
not to be able to do so after what you have said.” 

“ Ah, well, it may be, but every one must confess that there is no 
pleasure equal to finding truth.” 

“« When it is sought in the only place where it is to be found—in the 
Bible.” 

“« And yet that standard contradicts itself,” I said, bitterly. But Ida 
stopped her ears, and would not listen to me any more ; she said she would 

er not think of such things, she would rather be left to her unreason- 
ing faith. I thought her in the wrong then, but I envied her in my heart. 
“ Bear with me, my little wife,” I said, coaxingly. 

“ All my life long,” were the sweet words that sent joy to my heart ; 
and we parted, as we had always done, with longing and regret that part- 
ing was necessary, and that we should have to be separated so often and 
for so long. 

I wended my way slowly to Rosenthal’s house, for I had much to think 
about, and the interview which I was on the point of having with him 
was very doubtful as to its issue. I flattered myself with the idea I knew 
his character, and from this fancied knowledge I judged that I should 
be successful if only I were skilful enough to touch the right chord in his 
heart, and thereby arouse the more generous part of his nature. We 
had not met for some days, and he greeted me soa 





“‘ The world is going smoothly with me, Hans,” he said; “ I consider 
any highly favoured by Dame Fortune, and wish you equal good 
uck,” 
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It was well for him that the fickle goddess had been so bountiful, for 
he never would have made his way in the world by the mere force of in- 
dustry. I sat down beside him, and I suppose he perceived some 
constraint in my manner, for he inquired if anything had gone wrong. 

“ Not exactly—I come from your aunt’s house.” 

“ Well, and have they told you what is likely to happen ?” 

“ I saw Ida,” I remarked, without answering his question. “ She 
was alone, and we conversed together some time.” 

“ Indeed!” ejaculated Rosenthal, carelessly. 

“ I have known her ever since she was a child,” I continued to say, 
averting my head ; “ she is accustomed to speak to me confidentially, as if 
——as if 1 were her brother.” 

“ No news to me, Hans,” said Rosenthal, raising his eyebrows. 

“T am aware of that, but I want to show you be it happens that I 
am authorised to speak on a matter which concerns both of you very 
narrowly.” 

“ Umph! a little friendly caution is coming, I suppose, after all this 
preliminary talking. Pray proceed.” 

“Tam not going to offer advice, Rosenthal, I am going to appeal to 
your generosity.” 

““ Which is so vast, that no one yet has been able to reach it.” 

“ You have made proposals to Ida’s parents; they have accepted your 
suit, and she has rejected it.” 

‘‘ Pardon me, I am almost her affianced husband.” 

“ Have you heard Ida say with her own lips that she loves you?” 

“ No, I am banished for a time, and thereby have my liberty a little 
onger.” 
“If these be your real sentiments, you do not love her,” I said, bitterly; 
“and let me assure you that I have but just heard her declare that she 
could never love you. This apparent compliance is but to please her 
ponents who desire the marriage. You will never gain her affections, 
osenthal ; desist, therefore, and do not torture an innocent being whose 

life you may thereby blight for ever. I appeal to your generosity, to 
our better nature: is it fair, is it just to make use of your interest with 
er parents to gain your object ?” 

*« You speak with the confidence of an accepted lover yourself, Hans,” 
said he, fixing his eyes with intent scrutiny on my face. I did not shrink, 
and replied with perfect composure : 

“* ] speak as a friend to you and to Ida. A forced marriage is never 
a happy one ; desist from following up your suit.” 

** My honour as well as my inclination forbid me to do so, unless I have 
good reason.” 

“ Is not the fact of her coolness towards you reason enough ?” 

“Hans,” said he, hotly, “ if you wish to preserve our friendship you 
will not insult me any longer—I will not answer for the consequences.” 
And he started up and paced the room uneasily. 

“I do not mean to insult you. Pardon me if I said anything hastily, 
and remember it is for your sake and hers that I ventured to speak at all.” 

* And in no way do you speak for your own interest ?”’ said he, stop- 
ping short and confronting me. “I cannot account for your earnestness— 
it 1s strange!” And he continued his walk without expecting an answer. 
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I was silent some time, for I thought it best to let him consider of what 
I told him, and he appeared in no way anxious to continue the conversa- 


ton. 

‘‘ Have you ever spoken personally to Ida on the subject ?” I asked at 
length. 

a never; and I am forbidden to do 4o till her compliance with her 

nts’ wishes is certain. I am content to wait.” 

“ Wait on, then,” said I, rising; “and if you wait for years, remember 
my warning, and do not accuse me of want of friendship.” 

I extended my hand to him; he did not take it, but said angrily, 
“ You speak to me as if I were a man of stone without passions—you 
think it would be no sacrifice to me to give up the only woman I have 
ever loved! You are wrong, Hans, and as long as there remains a faint 
hope I will cling to it.” 

did not know that his love for Ida was so strong, and I was moved 
by this speech. I would have said, ‘“‘ May your perseverance be rewarded!” 
had it been love for any other woman than Ida that inspired him. As 
it was, however, I was silent, and he turned from me. 

“ Do not let this dispute estrange us, Rosenthal,” said I, approaching 
him ; and I said this honestly, for I was not jealous of him, I was so sure 
of Ida’s affection. 

Rosenthal went to the window, threw it open with force, then turning 
round, he said vehemently, “ Hans, I believe you are in love with her 
yourself.” I was angry, and felt my brow contract, but at the same in- 
stant, as if repenting of the harsh tone he had used, Rosenthal added, in 
one of those sudden impulses which so often prompted his actions, ‘ Tell 
me now,” and he grasped my arm, “ are you really in love with her? If 
so, I will not stand between you and happiness; besides, I believe you have 
a better chance of gaining Ida’s favour if you try.” 

I looked up at him, and would willingly have poured forth my thanks; 
but prudence stepped in, and though I have since bitterly repented my 
want of confidence in him, I prided myself on my self-command at the 
time. ‘ You are a noble fellow,” said I, with a degree of earnestness 
that startled him: “ and I would willingly have saved you from the pain 
of being a rejected lover. Ihave known Ida all my life, we are as intimate 
as brother and sister, and I am convinced she will never consent to a 
marriage with you. Forgive me for having been the first to assure you 
of this. Asto myself, matrimony is not one of my present speculations.” 

He said nothing, but from the expression of his dark eyes I judged 
that my evasion of his question was far from appeasing his suspicions, and 
the necessity for disguising my feelings better became more apparent. 
To have shown the least anger, agitation, or change in my friendship for 
him would have been to disclose the secret I had guarded so long. Had 
I appeared estranged from him by this conversation he would only have 
concluded that I was jealous of the relations in which he stood to the 
Hannemanns, and jealousy is caused by rivalship. ‘True, I had not a 
shadow of fear respecting the result of his suit, and therefore it was easy 
for me to say, “‘ Let us talk no more on this subject, Franz, but come 
and fish with me. Think over what I have said, and believe me I spoke 
thus openly out of friendship for you both.” 

My conscience told me this was not entirely the case, but I soothed its 
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upbraidings by telling myself that I was in fact doing Rosenthal a service, 
for I was convinced Ida’s parents would not force her inclinations, and in 
another year’s time I might be in a condition to claim her openly. Alas, 
I had begun by using deceit, and had not strength of mind to retract then. 
All might have happened differently had I but spoken the truth and dis- 
closed my engagement to Ida; but the punishment this secrecy brought 
upon me was great. 

Rosenthal took up his hat in silence, and having arranged our fishing- 
rods and tackle, we went out, and from his manner my companion ap- 

red to have forgotten what had taken place. “He cannot love Ida,” 
Seats “ if the thought of losing her troubles him so little. How dif- 
ferent it would be with me were I in his place!” 

“‘ Well, Hans,” said Rosenthal, lightly, “ how fares it with the in- 
habitants of Jena ?” 

“As well as usual,” I replied. ‘Old Professor was near] 
drowned the other day, but he is walking about now as if nothing had 
occurred ; there is no want of vigour in him yet.” 

“Old people are tougher than we give them credit for. It would not 
have been much loss had he been drowned outright. What a stickler for 
rules and order he is. I am glad Iam out of Jena; it is getting too 
sedate. You will all be old women soon.” 

I laughed, for it had not been my good fortune to meet with the re- 
formed students. 

“Schiller is not long for this world, in my opinion,” I said, after a 
pause. He is looking ghastly, and every one says he leads a most un- 
healthy life. By the way, have you read Kotzebue’s ‘ Stranger?’ ” 

“ No, but I hear it is being acted everywhere, and meets with great 
applause. What does he mean by expatriating himself, and living in 
Russia ?” 

“ They say he contemplates returning to Germany,” I replied. “ For 
my part he may stay away as long as he likes; I am not proud of my 
fellow-townsman, nor of the paper he showers upon us.”’ 

We were passing through the market in front of the Stadtkirche, and 
were close to Herder’s house ; it looked dark and dingy, overshadowed as 
it was by the church. Perhaps his dwelling is symbolical of his life. 
Poor Herder! I always pity satirical natures; they cannot feel that love 
for their fellow-beings which sees rather the bright side of human nature, 
and willingly blinds itself to its defects. They seek out the bad, the 
ridiculous, and expose it to the light of day with a pleasure which is but 
momentary. They are isolated within themselves; their sympathies, if 
any, are few, and their portion fear, perhaps respect, but not love, and 
without this life is indeed dreary. 

Neither of us spoke for some time, and I fear Rosenthal was brooding 
over our conversation of that morning. We were now in the esplanade, 
away from houses ; the air was cool, and the birds sang merrily above us. 

“Hans, I believe you are actually reforming me after your own 
fashion,” said Rosenthal, suddenly. ‘I have been excessively studious 
these last few days, and what do you think my studies were ?” 

« Nay, how can I tell ?” 

“ Phrenology! I have been reading Gall’s work, and am a convert. 
When you arrived this morning, I was on the point of practising on your 
head, but your errand put a stop to my investigations.” 
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“I do not believe a word about it,” I said. 

“ That is because you have not studied phrenology.” 

“There may be something in that, but I do sot aiove it has many 
disciples.” 

a“ The science is in its infancy ; wait awhile and you will see very 
valuable discoveries will be made.’ 

“ Nous verrons,”’ I said, carelessly; “ but as yet I am a sceptic. 

** What do you think of Mesmer and his theories ?” asked nthal. 

“Tam sorry he is a German,” I replied, “and look upon him as 
complete quack. He makes a good livelihood in Paris, I believe. He 
suits the frivolous, novelty-seeking French.” 

“Why, Hans, your philosophical studies have made you a disbeliever 
in everything,” exclaimed my companion. 

“T am afraid they have,” I said, mournfully. Rosenthal did not 
know how near the truth his words were, or perhaps he would not have 
uttered them in joke. Anxious to change the subject, I said, “‘ There is 
to be a students’ ball at Jena, to-night—will you come ?” 

“‘T am engaged to go to the theatre with the Hannemanns,” replied 
he, averting his head. 

I pulled my moustache and vented my vexation by hurting myself. I 
felt I could trust Ida, but I did not like doing so. 








HOGG’S LIFE OF SHELLEY.* 


DEsPITE its unquestionable interest, this is in some respects a pro- 
voking work. There is sap and strength in it, but it is overgrown, and 
would bear a deal of pruning and lopping away. Mr. Hogg can write 
shrewdly and pointedly, but he is sadly diffuse and digressive; he is off 
at a tangent, and hard to bring back again ; a wilful man, that will have 
his own way, and take his own time about it too. 

Towards the middle of his second volume, Mr. Hogg winds up an 
irrelevant passage with the remark: “ But I am not writing the history 
of my own life and times, but the biography of a Divine Poet, to the 
illustration of whose remarkable character alone every word should tend.” 
The words that do not tend thitherwards may, unhappily, be counted by 
the thousand—or rather are innumerable. Tadeed, were it not for this 
assurance to the contrary, we should have thought that Mr. Hogg was 
writing the history of his own life and times, and that almost as fully as 
the biography of a Divine Poet. In the refreshment department alone— 
we mean his personal experiences of bad breakfasts and dinners—large is 
his outlay of precious space, prodigal his expenditure of words—of which 
every one, he avows, ought to have direct reference to Shelley exclu- 
sively. This particular is the more noticeable, because Shelley himself 
was so indifferent as to his meals. ‘‘ At his meals, a book lay by his 





* The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Thomas Jefferson Hogg. (In Four 
Volumes.) Vols. 1., II. London: Moxon. 1858, 
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side, on the table, open. Tea and toast were often neglected, his author 
seldom; his mutton and potatoes might grow cold; his interest in 9 work 
never cooled.” ‘He was always abstemious in his diet.”* His bio- 
grapher, on the contrary, lays an even amusing stress on matters of the 

. His memory is wo 1 for a bill of even of forty or fifty 

since. He tells us, with almost aldermanic emphasis, how a large 
Yish © scalloped o stood within the fender, and what befel it; how 
its loss was supplied by “apples, oranges, almonds and raisins, and a 
little cake ;” how Dr. Lind gave “a light and digestible repast of tea .. . 
and of bread-and-butter prepared upon sanatory principles, the butter 
poe | thinly superinduced upon bread, the stalest that could be procured, 
or of the same bread lightly toasted, and taken without any condiment;” 
how Mr. Hogg at Oxford, in the short vacations, commonly found him- 
self alone at dinner, “ which consisted of a joint of meat, bread, and 
potatoes ; all very good of their kind, no doubt ; but it was impossible to 
obtain anything else;” how at a Berkshire inn a “stale handmaid” put 
on the table “black, and greasy, and utterly uneatable” mutton chops, 
“with raw potatoes, muddy beer, stinking cheese, and wine that might 
be paid for but not drunken”—and how “ breakfast was a repetition of 
tea,” no eggs, no bacon ; how at Abingdon “a nasty little girl gave me 
some nasty tea in a nasty cold room ;” how at a Covent-garden hotel he 
and Shelley had “some excellent tea and a liberal supply of hot 
muffins ;” how in Garden-court they had “a comfortable dinner 


Of steaks, and other Temple messes, 
Which some neat-handed Phillis dresses. 


We heard them hissing in a small kitchen adjoining our dining-room, 
and Phillis brought them in, hot and hot;” how Mr. Hogg breakfasted 
at the Hen and Chickens, at Birmingham, “ at that time [1811] one of 
the worst and dirtiest of the many bad and dirty inns which make the 
recollection of former days too often bitter”—and bitterly, and feelingly, 
Mr. Hogg gives it expression ; how at Ellesmere he “ had a most de- 
lightful supper,” repeated every night of his stay there, of Welsh rabbit 
(“that engaging little creature”), and ale that equalled nectar ; how at 
Llangollen he was afflicted with a visitation of “ greasy, blackened chops 
and tough steaks ;” how at Alnwick he found “a filthy and utterly use- 
less breakfast at an odious little inn in a very narrow street;” how at 
Berwick “the inn was superlatively nasty, and the dinner impracticable, 
impregnable ;” how he wouldn’t stay any longer on the top of Arthur’s 
Seat, along with poor young enthusiastic Mrs. Shelley, because, he says, 
“‘I was hungry, for I had not dined on either of the two preceding 
days. . . . So I left her, and proceeded slowly down the hill, the wind 
blowing fresh ;” how, arriving late one evening at Liverpool, “ dinner 
was not to be thought of, so I ordered tea, and after a cup or two my 
spirits revived, and I boldly asked for chops ;” how at Chester “the 
supper was nasty, and the inn dirty and disagreeable;” how at Conway, 
where he was hoping to get “ warm tea, hot toast, and possibly boiled 
meats’’ for breakfast, he had to his sorrow “ vile bread, vile butter, and 





* At Oxford “ his food was plain and simple as that of a hermit, with a certain 
anticipation, even at this time, of a vegetable diet, respecting which he after- 
wards became an enthusiast in. theory, and in practice an irregular votary.”— 
I. p. 128, Cf. IL pp. 28, 31, 319, 414 sg. 
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the vilest tea;” how in the inn at Holyhead, en route for Dublin, he was 
induced by the waiter, being short of time, to purchase and take off with 
him what was on the table, to wit “‘a nice roast leg of mutton, mealy 
” and a “fine large loaf”’—all which he purchased, but did no¢ 

carry off, for the waiter tricked him after all; how, during the passage 
by sea, he “should have enjoyed a little breakfast, however homely; a 
crust of brown bread and milk, skim milk, oatmeal dge, cold 
cabbage, anything; but no man gave unto” him, and he had to watch, 
covetously, a bishop at the open window of a purple coach, who “ sat 
sipping hot chocolate out of a large china cup ;” how, landed on Irish 
ground, he found “the inn odious, the food abominable;” “to get any- 
thing to eat was difficult, to get anything fit to be eaten impossible ;” 
how a grave, civil Scotchman invited him to his table, whereupon Mr. 
Hogg “fell to, like a starving man. There were cold fowls and boiled 
, both excellent, and good bread: the other things were ere He 
more fowls and eggs brought. . . . I ate freely, and was filled and 
comforted ;” and how again in the cabin of the packet he saw another 
Scotch gentleman “ seated at a small table with a fine cold fowl before 
him, and a large loaf”—to which, being invited, Mr. Hogg, after be- 
coming apologies, did justice, we presume, “ commending, as was most 
due, the excellence of Irish poultry;” how, when travelling once by a 
Birmingham coach, ‘ which stopt to breakfast at Stratford-on-Avon,’ he 
“ willingly forfeited” his breakfast that he might see Shakspeare’s House 
—and was complimented by his fellow-travellers with the assurance (on 
the strength of such self-denial) that he would surely be a poet himself; 
how he sat with Shelley, walked with him, talked with him, and, “ that 
there might be no limit to my self-devotion, dined with him”—a sacri- 
fice appreciable when we learn what the dinner was apt to consist of, to 
wit, “a roasted shoulder of mutton, of the coarsest, toughest grain,” and 
“ potatoes in every respect worthy of the mutton.” ‘ Sometimes there 
was a huge boiled leg of mutton, boiled till the bone was ready to drop 
out of the meat, which shrank and started from it on all sides, without 
any sauce, but with turnips raw, and manifestly unworthy to be boiled 
any longer. Sometimes there were impregnable beef-steaks—soles for 
shooting-shoes. I have dropped a word, a hint, about a pudding; a 
pudding, Bysshe said dogmatically, is a prejudice.” Well may poor Mr. 
Hogg dilate pathetically on the Shelley ménage, though he “ submitted 
cheerfully,” he assures us, ‘to so many inconveniences and privations.” 
“Twas never indifferent to the amenities of life; I had always been 
accustomed to comfort ... for in a district where the creature comforts 
were well cared for, my own family were always conspicuous for an exact 
and exquisite nicety.” Dreadful were Mr. Hogg’s privations in London, 
after (to speak Yankee-wise) the customs of the country. ‘‘ The provi- 
sions supplied at lodgings in London were too frequently in those days 
detestable. . . . Our dinners, therefore, were constructive, a dumb show, 
a mere empty, idle ceremony; our only resource against absolute starva- 
tion was tea. . . . We meekly sought relief in buttered toast; but the 
butter was too commonly bad. . . . Penny buns were our assured re- 
source. . . . A shilling’s worth of penny buns for tea... - To say the 
truth, I love a good penny bun to this hour; I look upon one with grati- 
tude, asa friend in need, with emotion, as my preserver!” And yet Mr. 
Hogg calls himself no Poet. Who but a born Poet could write thus of 
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buns? And, once more, mark the enthusiasm of a passage in 
ich he recals his Sunday dimners, as a Grammar School-boy in an 
cathedral city :” “The roast pigs, the roast geese, the roast hares; 
loins of veal and ham; the overflowing dishes of green peas, aspa- 


and ort MCT the well-sugared, juicy fruit-pies, with their 

; plum-pudding with ite brandy sauce,—according to 
the vicissitudes of the seasons,—were set out on Sundays punctually at 
two o’clock on the boards of the poorer clergy, to cheer their famished 
families and friends. . . . How many a genial Sunday dinner did the 
hungry grammar boy share with these humble apostolical men; to look 
back upon their simple, but succulent fare, through the long vista of half 
a century, is almost as satisfying as a full meal.” Such are the Pleasures 
of Memory, with “simple but succulent fare’’ in the far back-ground of 
the vista. 

Tt is Shelley’ utter disregard of table-topics like these that makes 
their prominence in a biography of Aim the more observable. In various 
other respects, the contrast is broadly defined between him and his 
biographer. Mr. Hogg shows himself a man of sagacity, practical habits, 
orderly self-government, worldly wisdom, with a turn for shrewd satire 
that sometimes trenches on the cynical. Shelley is shown to have been 
flighty and hare-brained in the extreme—running here and there without 
& purpose—inviting people to come across England to see him, and 
flitting before they arrive—accepting invitations, and breaking them 
without a thought—borrowing money as hap-hazardously with one hand 
as he dispensed it with the other—talking the wildest contradictions, 
fabricating the strangest stories, cultivating the most unaccountable 
society. Shelley would read aloud to his friend, and “with rapturous 
enthusiasm,” the wondrous tales of German Illuminati; his friend would 
express doubt or disbelief, and then the poet was “ disappointed, some- 
times even displeased.” “ Your friend,” said a lady of the perfectibility 
party, once, to Shelley, “is a very strange person indeed... . He 
seems to make it the sole business of his life to scoff at everything.” Of 
the perfectibility party, in fact, Mr. Hogg was not careful to hide his 
contempt—or at anything else that he suspected to be humbug in the 
main. And his opinions in matters ecclesiastical and political were, and 
are, of a kind to render him especially impatient of tendencies that 
attracted Shelley. Mr. Hogg is avowedly a Tory, in days when the race 
is by some thought to be extinct—a Conservative he regards as an 
emasculated Tory: it is his pride to belong to the “ high Tory party,” 
meaning “ Tories of the good old times—of fine old English gentlemen 
of the old school—of men who wore the Windsor uniform before Peel 
and his Manchester men had mixed their Shoddy with the sound, home- 
grown wool of honest Yorkshire broad-cloth.” It is his pride, too, to be 
of the “highest Church” party; and so charmed is he with the Oxford 
Tracts, that he winds up his eulogy of them with a quasi-regret that the 
author of “ Queen Mab” did not live to enjoy them too: ‘Had it been 
the fate of my incomparable friend to have met with these, or rather 
with some of them”—for to go the length of Number Ninety might have 
seemed going too far—‘ with how much delight and instruction would 
he not have perused and profited by them.” What Shelley’s opinions 
upon religion might have become, had he lived till now or lately, 
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we cannot even surmise: singular reactions there might have been, and 
conflicting ‘phases of faith :” but one of the least easy flights of fancy 
we can set a-going is that which carries us to see him in 
a perusal of the Oxford Tracts, and by this means, of all others, almost 
persuaded to be a Christian. 

Mr. Hogg has a deal to tell us of the poet’s domestic relations. 
These volumes will be a very boon to those who crave acquaintance with 
his family failings and family feuds. His father, Sir Timothy, appears 
to the utmost disadvantage; nor can we say that the son, as such, is all 
that could be wished as such. There was a time when he was “ exceed- 
ingly fond of his father”—and his sisters remember seeing him watching 
at Sir Timothy’s sick-room, with a solicitude that after events made 
sadly strange. He was then fourteen. At nineteen, he as much as 
hates his father, and says so. He talks infidelity to him, and laughs at 
his inability to make a logical reply. Passages like the following, 
in Perey’s letters to Mr. Hogg, are not pleasant reading: “I think, 
were I compelled to associate with rot rowan Caliban, with any 
wretch—with the exception of Lord Courtney, my father,” and one or 
two others—*“ that I should find something to admire.’ ‘Is this irra- 
tional being really convinced of what men have attained by the use of 
reason? If he is, he is a disgrace to reason... . But he is nothin 
no ist, professes no ism, but superbism and irrationalism.” “I had 
a letter from my father. ... God send he does not write to your 
father; it andl annoy him. I threw cold water on the rage the 
old buck.” “TI take the opportunity of the Old Boy’s absence in 
London ... . the Kill-joy, as I name him.” “When I see him, 
though I shall say the civilest things imaginable, yet I shall not look as 
if I liked him, because I do not like him.” We are told he “ appeared 
to be pleased with the Earl of Oxford, because he disliked his father.” 
Of his mother, too, Shelley speaks with a sort of flippant disrespect that 
grates unpleasantly on the ear. His sisters he apparently does his best 
to de-Christianise—and loses his interest in them when the scheme fails. 
Of one of them, however, his third sister, he continues to hope well: 
‘“‘ There are some hopes of this dear little girl; she would be a divine 
little scion of infidelity, if I could get hold of her. I think my lessons 
here must have taken effect.” He had no sympathy, it would seem, with 
the spirit of Tennyson’s remonstrance, 


Leave thou thy sister, when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days. 


Miss Westbrook, the first Mrs. Shelley, was not the first Harriet whom 
the poet loved. A Miss Harriet G., sister of one of Mr. Hogg’s corre- 
spondents, was at one time the object of his hopes ; but she became 
uneasy, her brother says, “at the tone of his letters on speculative sub- 
jects,”’ and the engagement—for there had been one, sanctioned too by 
the heads of both houses—was broken off. That was in 1810. In 1811 
Shelley became the admirer and correspondent of Harriet Westbrook, in 
an evil hour for them both. ‘These volumes enable us to trace the pro- 
gress of the attachment, by occasional glimpses of what is goingon. In 
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a letter to his biographer, from Wales, in 1811, he writes: “ Miss 
Westbrook, Harriet [for there was an elder sister, the object of Mr. 
’s unmitigated satire—and eventually, of Shelley’s implacable dis- 
like} has advised me to read Mrs. Opie’s ‘ Mother and Daughter.’ "’ 
the way, observe, that Harriet Westbrook has been 
misrepresented when described as illiterate. Whatever her disadvan- 
tages of family position, she was a lover of books, and of a different order 
to Mrs. Opie’s. Her zest in reading aloud amounted to a passion, and 
& positive affliction to Mr. Hogg, for one. Her husband describes 
in 1812 as “attacking Latin with considerable resolution,” and 
y able to “read many odes in Horace.” And early in 1813 he 
Mr. Hogg: “ Harriet has a bold scheme of writing you a Latin 
. If you have an Ovid’s Metamorphoses, she will thank you to 
bring it.”) Anon: “I shall see the Miss Westbrooks again soon.” And, 
next letter: ‘“‘ Your jokes on Harriet Westbrook amuse me ..... . but 
if I know anything about love, Iam not in love. I have heard from the 
Westbrooks, both of whom I highly esteem.’’ In the very next: “I 
shall certainly come to York, but Harriet Westbrook [underlined] will 
decide whether now or in three weeks. Her father has persecuted her in 
a most horrible way, by endeavouring to compel her to go to school. 
She asked my advice : resistance was the answer, at the same time that I 
essayed to mollify Mr. W. in vain! And in consequence of my advice 
she has thrown herself on my protection ... . . Gratitude and admira- 
tion, all demand that I should love her for ever. We shall see you at 
York. Iwill hear your arguments for matrimonialism, by which I am 
now almost convinced.” But as he that’s convinced against his will, is 
we the same opinion still,—the anti-matrimonial poet’s ‘‘ convictions” on 
is important point to be quite the other way. ‘“ Matrimony,” 
he su histtbgthadhaen teks *‘ the most horrible of ail the means which 
the has had recourse to, to bind the noble to itself.’’ He pictures 
to himself Elysium in beholding his “only perfect one daring the vain 
world, smiling at its silly forms, setting an example of perfection to an 
universe.” At last, however, he professes himself ‘ convinced’’ in favour 
of wedlock—but only because the sacrifice otherwise made by the woman 
is so disproportioned, as the world goes, to any which the man can give. 
Shelley and Harriet Westbrook were married in Edinburgh—“ how, or 
where,” Mr. Hogg remarks, “ I never heard. Harriet had some mar-- 
riage lines, which she sent to her father. I never saw them.” The 
wooing had lasted for some six months. Mr. Hogg visited them in Edin- 
burgh, where he saw the “lovely young bride” for the first time— 
“bright as the morning,” he calls ar as the morning of that bright 
day on which we first met ; bright, blooming, radiant with youth, health, 
and omer a She amused herself, about this time, with translating one 
of Mme. Cottin’s moral tales—writing “the whole out fairly, without blot 
or blemish, upon the smoothest, whitest, finest paper, in a small, neat, 
flowing, and legible feminine hand.” “For her years, she was exceedingly 
well read”—but the biographer tells us that he never once saw a Bible, 
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a prayer-book, or any devotional work, in her hand—nor ever heard her 
utter a syllable on the subject of religion, pro or con.—nor ever heard her 
say she had been at church, or had ever once visited a place of worship. 
“She was always pretty, always bright, always blooming ; smart, usually 
plain in her smartness ; without a spot, without a wrinkle, not a hair out 
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of its place. The ladies said of her, that she always looked as if she had 
just that moment stepped out of a glass-case; and so indeed she did.” 
She spr her sister. Of her hudeed in his absence, she spoke 
«in the style of an inspired prophetess of a glorious advent ; of the im- 

nding commencement of a new millennium of happiness ; of the instant 
return of the golden age.’’ While she was yet radiant with health, and 
while Shelley yet found himself in her company “ the happiest of the 
happy,” she nevertheless indulged in meditations on suicide, which she 
would — discuss with her friends in the most matter-of-fact way— 
frequently declaring “ her purpose of killing herself some day or other,” 
and enlarging on this, “in a calm, resolute manner.” ‘ She spoke of 
self-murder serenely before strangers ; and at a dinner-party I have heard 
her describe her feelings, opinions, and intentions with respect to suicide 
with prolix earnestness ; and she looked so calm, so tranquil, so bloom- 
ing, and so handsome, that the astonished guests smiled.” ‘The poor 
girl’s monomania of self-destruction, which we long looked upon as a vain 
fancy, a baseless delusion, an inconsequent hallucination of the mind, 
amused us occasionally for some years; eventually it proved a sad 
reality, and drew forth many bitter tears.”—After an absence of some 
duration Mr. Hogg speaks of her as still discoursing of self-destruction, 
and how to effect it, as coolly as another lady would arrange a visit to the 
theatre. “She told me sometimes that she was very unhappy, but she 
never said why; and in particular, she told me frequently ... . that 
she had been very unhappy at.school, and often intended to kill herself. 
I asked her again and again the cause of her unhappiness, but she did 
not know it. It certainly appeared to be mere tall, and I found a 
festivity in it; it became jolly, as it were, to laugh at her suicidal 
schemes, and the solemnity with which she unfolded them: with this she 
was now and then a little offended. ‘Mamma is going to have some 
walnuts pickled next week,’ a little girl once said to me, a little boy; 
and she added, with a grave look and an air of quiet resolution, ‘and 
mamma says she is quite determined!’ So poor Harriet was quite deter- 
mined, and did not choose to be laughed out of it, being displeased with 
my apologue of the walnuts.” It was, in fact, to her, no laughing 
matter. 

She once astonished, not to say scandalised, a surgeon, by staying in 
the room to see him effect the excision of a tumour on the body of her 
little girl, Ianthe—narrowly observing every grade in the operation, and, 
of all who were present, never betraying, from first to last, any—the 
smallest signs of emotion. The surgeon declared she could have no feel- 
ing. ‘“ And he farther remarked, that a person who was able to discourse 
so calmly, so apathetically of suicide, could not possibly feel, under any 
circumstances, either for herself or for others.” 

Possibly, a mere dogmatic dictum, of Sir Oracular value. Be that as 
it may, we have noticed the circumstance of the poor lady’s premedita- 
tions of self-destruction, chiefly on her husband’s account—for on him, 
however indirectly, the onus of the fatal event, when it did oceur, has 
been uncharitably imposed. The present moiety of Mr. Hogg’s work 
closes before that estrangement and separation which may have urged on, 
— hardly be regarded as the immediate incentive to, the catastrophe 
itself, 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


BY HEBERDEN MILFORD. 


III. 


Vinum reponite mensis.— /neid, vii. 


Postremo stagnum calidz aque introit respergens proximos servorum addita 
voce libare se liquorem illum Jovi Liberatori.—Tacrr.: Annal. xv. 64. 
Then fill the cup—what is it to us 
How Time his circle measures? 


The fairy hours we call up thus 
Obey no wand but Pleasure’s.—T7om Moore. 


THE wines, the dried fruits, the strong waters, the pipes and the leaden 
jar were placed on the table, and each present seemed replete and 
sen A followed the meal; M‘Mallows spoke not, Browning 
threw himself back in his chair, and Roderick’s small grey eyes began to 
blink like stars in a misty firmament. If you now peeped past the curtain, 
darkness and desolation were without—no footsteps sounded on the path- 
way far below, and the lonely gas-lamps burnt distant and dimly, and 
just ing sufficient light over a narrow circumference to show that 
doors and shutters were closed—that nocturnal solitude had set in. The 
soft murmur of the night wind as it sighed past the sharp gables of that 
eyrie dwelling conferred something of an added feeling of comfort, when 
again the burning lamp, the blazing hearth, and the merry faces were 
beheld—when the dread world without and the little circle within were 
contemplatively contrasted. 

That chamber seldom sounded with voices as now; being the home 
of a lonely and bookish mortal, silence for the most part pervaded 
the student’s home. The kind of life passed by him who resided in 
it may to many be irksome, to some repulsive, but to others it has 
its charms as well as its cares. Browning carried within him so much 
of sound, practical philosophy, that few things gave him real uneasiness. 
If his compeers ed about examinations, rejections, and so forth, he 
re at the pigmy bugbears, and manifested an utter regardlessness 

f thi gs which caused disquietude in others. If you, courteous reader, 
could have beheld him as the writer has so frequently done, slipshod 
and in the old velveteen, with his books and his coffee and pipe by his 
side, you also would have verily concluded that there was much of 
calm composure—much of unfretting happiness in thus passing, and not 
uselessly, the days and nights as they revolved in their course. During 
his attacks upon the various subjects of science, which would occasionally 
be protracted to half a moon’s duration, the morning light would 
struggle through the curtained panes ere he threw aside those prolix 
and perplexing tomes, over which, in these fits of application, he absorb- 
ingly pondered. The brief respites in these hours were rendered more 
refreshing by a charge of the meerschaum and a glance at Byron or 
Burns; and thus, after a flitting flight into the fumes of Canaster and 
the fancies of genius, he would return with increased vigour to meditate 
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on Miiller or Weber, and treasure up in,the archives of memory the terse 
and wearying details of science. Browning was happy with his lot. 

Browning. Gentlemen, the wine is on the table, also are the more 
potent liquors, with the agua calida et aqua frigida, and the immaculate 
yards of clay! My revered and learned friend, the port is old, the sherry 
mild and oily. I profess to be something of a connaisseur in vintages, 
so don’t fear the morrow. I ever held it as a principle that the man 
who would have bad wines would not scruple to purchase a second-hand 
coat or wear a pinchbeck breast-pin. Justus, you are silent. It would 
delight me to hear you awaken up into conversation; and as for Milford, 
who sits to your right, he is doubtless cogitating upon old Adam Smith 
or Malthusian sophistry. Come, Heberden, brew; it always delights me 
to see you rotate the slice of lemon in your , 

M'‘Mallows. Tl hae a wee drap o’ speerit; and Tam, my gude pupil, 
if ye’ll shove me the leaden jar and the clean whites I'll ra ye. 
Through my long career as a lecturer I have made it a rule to be on 
terms of friendship with those whom I have had the honour to teach ; 
and, I must confess, after your laughs at auld Saundie, ye hae got for him 
a sort of respect as Rob Roy had a sort of honesty. If the addle-headed 
town council had only given me a chair, I'd hae entertained ye after ; but 
gude guide us! his botany brings in a puir revenue, and 

Justus. We are all aware the university has sustained a loss in you, 
doctor, but be satisfied that you enjoy that respect which you undoubtedly 
nope independent of corporate bodies. Remember, that in all those 

ind of appointments the race is not to the swift.” 

After a while, the conversation turned on the genius of Burns. 

M‘Mallows. It is unquestionable that Burns is the greatest lyric since 
Anacreon. Unlike the great scholar-poets, he received no polish from 
ancient learning—he was Nature’s gifted, untaught child! 

Howdie. For my part I never could see those beauties in his works 
which many have pretended to discover. It is a terrible jargon, and 
I can as much understand his vaunted poem on the “ Haggis,” as I 
could a cuneiform inscription excavated from the bowels of a Mesopotamian 
mound. He was the lucky man to avail himself of advantages. He 
applied words to renowned airs, and the merits of the music rendered 
him infinitely more popular than he would otherwise have been. ‘“ Auld 
lang syne” charms much more as a tune than a poem—it is its music 
which is its soul, its divinity, that stirs within us; and the same reason- 
ing might very generally x applied when speaking of your celebrated 

c. 

Roderick. The liquid smoothness, the silvery sweetness of the “ Irish 
Melodies,” are as much superior to the rugged crabbedness of what any 
Scottish poet ever wrote, as mellow Rhenish is to the Prestonpans we 
have this evening had to overflowing. There can be no exalted poetry 
if conveyed in a language half established. The beauty and perfectness 
of a dialect consist in no secondary degree in its polished and expressive 
idioms, and the diction and epithets which Burns employs are such as a 
people highly accomplished would not use. Look at certain of his longer 
poems; they end with words with their tails clipped off! 

Howdie. Right—quite right. It is much easier to rhyme when 
the termination of an English line can be jingled into sound by a 
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complex Scotticism. Milton enunciated a great truism when he averred 
that rhyme was no necessary adjunct to the highest order of poetry. To 
commend Seotticisms appears to me to be as absurd as to praise broad 
Yorkshire or the slang of old Cockaigne ! 

Browning. Had Sam accompanied Milford and myself this morning 
to Carnegie, and heard a pretty little peasant girl say, ‘‘ Ye sud come 
when the heather’s bloomin’!” he would not have sacrilegiously compared 
the bonnie Lowland Scotch to the brogue of Yorkshire, or the idiomatic 

isms of old Cockaigne. Roderick talks sarcastically about clipping 
the tails of words—it would be a mercy to English ears if that fact ob- 
tained in the Emerald Isle. You see, Dr. M‘Mallows, there is no slight 
amount of finesse in our Hibernian friend finding fault with ‘the lingo 
of Scotland. I will protest that the bonnie barefooted little maid this 
morning accentuated as mellifluously as if she had enunciated in the 
Attic numbers of old time! 

Justus, I agree with you freely and fully. There is a poetry in the 
language of Lowland Scotch; by dispensing with consonants a rolling 
softness is imparted. It is a very superfluity of vowels and a paucity of 
consonants in the Italian and the Spanish which have rendered it pro- 
verbial that the one is fitted for man to speak to his lover, the other to 
his God! Take as example the second verse in “ Auld lang syne,” 
before cited, and erroneously, by Sam, in the attempted maintenance of a 
false position : : 

We twa ha’e run about the braes 
And pu’d the gowans fine ; 
But we've wandered mony a weary foot 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 
The first two lines glide over the tongue as softly as the waters of the 
“gentle Afton;” no lisping dissonance, no labiodental harshness, fall 
disagreeably on the ear—the tone as it noiselessly trembles from the lips 
is harmonious and pleasing. Then, to repeat the words, ‘‘pu'd the gowans 
Jine,” no sentence in English could so briefly, so beautifully express the 
crowd of suggestive images which this simple expression awakens; and 
as to the last line, it might be instanced like some of Homer’s—musie in 


itself anes of the sense ! 
M‘Mallows. He was a painter and a sculptor as weel as a poet, an’ I'll 
prove it. Did ever limner put on canvas a picture like this: 


I saw the battle, sair and teugh, 
And reekin’-red ran monie a sheugh ? 


Ye just see the blude pouring down, like the gutters o’ Cannongate after 
a thunder-shower—nae “vermil tints” could gie the same on canvas. 
And then, to instance anither picture—but ane o’ calmness, o’ tranquil, 
beautiful nature— 


The paly moon rose in the livid East, 
And ’mong the cliffs disclosed a stately form. 


You min’ how he associates pallor and lividity when describing a noc- 
turnal object. As nicht is the emblem of death, so he employs in 
description conditions which are the inseparable concomitants o’ death. 
The “ livid Zast’’ portrays to the fancy that dull obscurity which succeeds 
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light, but which is not veritable, unrelieved darkness. And wha amang 
us a’ has not seen her broad disc become disclosed in stateliness frae out 
the eastern craggs? Lastly, for a piece o’ sculpture : 


or sy os Ya driven snaw, 

a dri sae fair to see ; 

Her limbs the polished ne stane, 
The lass that made the bed to me. 


Do ye no think o’ the Phidian art, the Pentellacon mines, or the blocks 
of Carrara? 

Browning. Milford, by his. quiet and contemplative demeanour, ap- 
pears dubious as to the ‘picbdashs shall offer. 

Roderick. Don’t disturb him. I verily believe he has no natural 
liking for either cockyleekie or Bobby Burns. 

Howdie. Nor yet for haggis. c 

Browning. Immortal poem that written “On a Haggis,” doctor ? 

. M‘Mallows. It requires as great genius to sing the glories o’ a hamely 
dish as it does o’ the deeds o’ Troy. ‘Great chieftain o’ the puddin’ 
race!” 

Milford. Nature is never prodigal of the noblest essays of her power. 
The precious ore, the shining sapphire, and the blazing diamond, are dis- 
covered in extreme rarity, as if she were conscious of such being the crown- 
ing treasures “of all yet made’’ in the inorganic world, as if their very 
_ paucity rendered them of greater value. So it is with the minds of men, 
Millions are created fit for the ordinary operations of life—kingdoms and 
continents teem with populations—swarming generations succeed each 
other—but, during a century, not half a dozen exalted children of genius 
are given to the whole world! The prime leaders of humanity can, from 
the earliest records of time, be counted on the fingers ; though, as very 
men, they were like unto those whose numbers have been as infinite as 
the sands on the sea-shore. Homers and Aristotles, Bacons and New- 
tons, Shakspeares and Miltons have, at varying and distant intervals, 
figured on this sublunary stage, and their godlike works make them, as 
they will ever do, stand out in towering, Chimborazo grandeur, as the 
everlasting lights and landmarks to posterity ; but these stars of larger 
magnitude, these planetary bodies in the ‘firmament of thought, are 
seldom bestowed; they are distinctive, solitary creations. As a few 
celestial lights are deemed sufficient to illumine the otherwise dark hours 
of nocturnal gloom, so are a few radiant spirits equal to the necessities of 
the myriads over whom they are born to rule—to rule, but not by the 
inheritance of priority, or the vigour of an arm of flesh, but by the silent 
and mysterious power, the hidden, attractive influence of genius! Scot- 
land has given birth to heroes who would have honoured a Spartan 
phalanx or the Tenth Legion; to sages in philosophy; to Leslies, and 
Blacks, and Cullens; to honoured historians, as her Humes and Robert- 
sons; to poets, her Allan Ramsays, Fergussons, Pollocks, and Scotts; to 
a host who, by innumerable paths, have done honour to their common 
country; she has done more—she has brought forth one transcendant, 
one immortal genius—Robert Burns! Springing from the lowly lineage 
of peasant paternity, inspiring the first breath of life in the mud-built 
cottage, his advent vindicated the majesty of man, the law of nature, and 
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will of God, that the marvellous in mind (as well as that One Immaeu- 
im Spirit) veed not the meretricious recommendation of ancestry or 
order, but, possessing the stamp of more than common mortals, their 
ic mission requires not the paltry distinctions of men ; their semi- 
celestial, semi-terrestrial attributes confer what crosses and decorations, 
the sound of title, and the breath of princes cannot offer—the admiration, 
the very worship of their fellows. Just are these regulations, these 
innate tendencies, and were it otherwise, the ever-progressive course of 
the moral world would flow less smoothly ; they teach us that men must 
have guides of earth, earthy while upon earth, and that these may 
iginate from the ranks of the most obscure and least favoured of its 

i . Burns was formed of more than vulgar mould, and carried 
within him the distinguishing patent of a lofty and an ennobled nature. 
To laureate sovereign pomp, to swell the strain to kingly virtues in 
golden halls and ivory palaces, would never have been his office, as it 
was not his destiny. The unconstrained freedom, the aérial buoyancy 
of such a spirit, attained to grander, more elevating pursuits. His aspi- 
rations, his hopes, the joy and the end of his being, were to sing the 
fancies and feelings of those in whose state he had by Providence been 

laced, to hymn their affections, to chant the praises of his country, to 
be the bard as well as the worshipper of Nature. No Attic polish, no 
Mantuan elaborateness, as costly settings, showed off the jewels of his 
song. The artless language of rusticity was a vehicle sufficiently apt 
for the conveyance of images and the expression of sentiments, which 
are for ever niched in the hearts and stored in the memories of his people, 
and these creations, these apophthegms welled forth from the deep caverns 
of his soul, as freshly and purely as the mountain-rills of his native 
land ! 

M‘Mallows (with a silencing shake of the head, and in an under 
tone): Whisht, Justus, ye alin chatter, man. Milford might hae 
preachit to the auld Covenanters. 

Milford. To throw another charm over rural pleasures, to laud their 
harmless pastimes, was to confer an added happiness, to give another joy to 
joys already possessed. Noble the prerogative when endowed with such 
a power, and how one thus favoured is verily the dispenser of good! 
Despots may prate of their authority, ramparts may be raised, and serried 
ranks arranged in dread array, but the real sovereigns of races are those 
who by an insinuative and intuitive force of parts enchain the fancies and 
win the wills of men. They who are the mental leaders are the great 
apostolic conquerors of the world. A well-timed and fervid eloquence 
can move the multitude and actuate the masses, and so can the pen of 
genius, in the solitary closet, be wielded as the sceptre over the opinions 
of alltime. Burns came forth to do what neither Anacreon nor ‘Terence 
had done before ; his great errand upon earth was to open fresh mines of 
thought, to point out beauties and sources of harmless gratification, 
which the unthinking multitude had passed by with little if any emotion; 
to proclaim to the great and proud that the affections and feelings of the 
obscure and lowly are as full and fervent as with any other order of 
humanity. His immortal verse consecrated the objects and occupations 
of humble life ; nothing, however simple, however homely, was beneath 
the dignity of his muse ; and he gloried in being the painter of peasant 
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hearths, the delineator of their good and ill, their joys and their sorrows. 
He could laugh loud with those who laughed, and weep with those who 
wept, because his only sins were towards himself, and his | heart was 
ever ready to yearn towards the unfortunate, and because he felt in all 
things as one of them. Like another great bard, he touched every chord 
within the breast, and knew the hidden workings, the motives, 
the impulses which obtain through all ranks aud gradations. His caustic 
wit and ready satire, wherever directed, left an unobliterative scar ; 
and his vindication of justice and right, erect, manliness of character, 
and indignant denunciation of cruelty and wrong, illustrate the native 
dignity of man! His lip-curled sneer at the lordling’s pride, wither- 
ing smile at petty power, and broad-faced grin at the follies of his 
fellows, are salutary censures, whose expressions will be cited for ever. 
The Scottish peer as well as the Scottish peasant feels honoured by his 
name ; from the high estate of the one to the low position of the other, 
his epithets and phrases are constantly remembered ; they are uttered as 
the words of wisdom; and, in the hovelled hut and castled hall, the 
Bible and Burns are generally neighbouring on the same shelf! He 
came as the eloquent expounder of all their sentiments and emotions ; he 
told, in the graceful garb of poetic inspiration, truths as no other writer 
had ever told them; and he enlisted sympathies which had previously 
never been awakened. The primitive manners, the unassuming hearths, 
and the artless pleasures of the tillers of the soil received a charm from 
- his genius, and he impressed the minds of his readers with pictures more 
vivid than even the pencil of Wilkie has drawn. His lyrics are the 
heart-outpourings of an original and fervid nature; they are not the 
studied metres of nicely-formed rhyme and elaborate diction, but the 
ready, facile, exquisite thoughts which men of all ranks can read, and 
which none can pursue without becoming conscious of their power, 
sensible of their beauty. The dreary moorland and the sterile moun- 
tain, the dark-blue lake and the gurgling rill acquire fascinating hues by 
that master-hand, and the softer and lovelier landscapes which are pre- 
sented on the canvas are thrown out in grand relief, and tinctured with 
silver, and purple, and gold. He attuned his harp to every strain ; now 
he ineites the warrior by an appeal to glories gone; then he mourns the 
day when ‘ Mary from his love was torn ;” in these verses he tells how 
peasant lads and peasant lasses can love with a thrilling purity which 
sordid courtiers never feel; in that poem the holy fireside of the Scottish 
_ man will be contemplated with reverend respect so long as the 
guage endures in which it is written. An inauspicious climate and a 
barren soil compel the Caledonian to seek his fortune in more productive 
positions, beneath warmer suns, and thither, in a spirit of enterprise, 
tens of thousands have left their brown hills and mountain homes; 
they have carried with them the stern Calvinistic faith of their fathers, 
they have also carried with them the deep veneration, the enthusiastic 
love of (to them in especial) the poet of all poets, the poet of all times ! 
On the golden sands of Ind, amid the snows of Canada, and amongst 
the remote antipodes, the influence of a great and departed spirit is felt ; 
his maxims, his sentiments, his very words, are remembered in those 
distant lands, and this mysterious influence is that marvellous power 
which God had, in such goodly measure, meted out to Burns—the influ- 
ence of Genius! 
2a2 
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M‘Mallows (levying down his pipe.) Bravo! Dinna, stop; I'll no’ 
t 


banter ye mair beast-cheek brose! Milford, your health; an’ J 
just  ye’ve some Scotch blude in ye, or ye thus pane , 


our ain dear Bobby the Gifted. 

Browning. I have a proposition to make: Milford was so eloquent on 
the Scottish bard and Scottish scenery, I am so sick of the session, and 
anxious for a few days’ wander, that I propose a week’s tour. What say 
you, Justus ? 

Justus. Pll start with you at sunrise. 

Browning. Suppose we say Monday ? 

Justus and Mi To-morrow—to-morrow ! 

Roderick and Howdie were men who acted less upon impulse than 
their compeers, and did not at once accede to the proposal. At length 
they consented, and without more ado it was decided to have a week’s 
excursion, M*‘Mallows drank his toddy, and said something about his 
duties as a teacher, in the endeavour to keep his young friends at their 
classes. Argument was idle ; they would go. 








SPECIAL SERVICES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 
BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


CERTAINLY, in the preseut day, the rich are not open to the charge of 
maltreating the poor. A few surly landlords may bully obstinate voters, 
but there are no tyrannical barons who cudgel their vassals or string up 
their retainers. Indeed, if we may venture the remark, we fancy there 
is a slight tendency to err in the opposite direction. While I have every 
feeling of kindness for my friend in the fustian jacket, I do not want him 
perpetually before me, and I do not like incessantly to be told my duty 
towards him. Iam anxious not simply to do him justice, but to render 
him service, only please not to be exacting in his behalf, and insist upon 
my continually striving to bring him on a level with myself, an object 
which I cannot accomplish, and which it would be mischievous to attempt. 
Again, if Hodge, the farmer’s labourer, should commit some offence, and 
receive at the hands of the magistrates a punishment a shade too severe, 
pray don’t let the lovers of justice go crazy. Oh ye lookers-out for 
grievances, be merciful. In demanding justice, be ye just. Do not 
suppose that merely because Hodge lived on nine shillings a week, the 
magistrates magnified his guilt and increased his punishment. Refrain 
from long letters to the Times—keep down the howl of indignation— 
Hodge may be a wronged man; perhaps seven days’ hard Jabour might 
better have met his case than a fortnight, but do not, by the worry and 
fuss, and agitation and annoyance, which you are inclined to"create over 
the excess, almost make us wish that the next offence which Hodge may 
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commit may be of a nature which will involve his departure from this 
land of tyrants, so that we may hear of him no more. 

And while we think that sometimes the poverty of the offender oc- 
casions a nervous and morbid apprehension lest any unfairness should be 
shown him, we are inclined to the view that the error is now and then 
committed of visiting upon the trangressor who is not poor an additional 
penalty on that account. Thus, hath not the foolish young clerk been 
told by the magistrate that for the very reason that he was respectable, 
that he held a good situation, and that there was every requirement upon 
him to have behaved himself, it was the. more disgraceful that he drank 
too much champagne and assaulted the station-master at the railway ? 
And hath not the magistrate, because, apparently, his decision would 
perhaps involve the poor fellow’s ruin, proceeded to declare that he would 
take no fine, but would send the luckless wight to prison? Has there 
not been here a little pandering to the popular shout of one law both for 
rich and poor—a cry which, however plausible, points to a course of pro- 
ceedings monstrously unjust ? Undoubtedly a forty-shilling penalty very 
differently affects Mr. Cuthbert Saville, a well-paid clerk in the Foreign 
Office, and Ned Mahoney, a dockyard labourer. It is a contemptible 
matter to the first, and highly grievous to the second. But then fourteen 
days’ imprisonment, with stone-breaking, form, on the other hand, a 
punishment manifestly unfair-to-the better-cireumstanced offender. Such 
a sentence must almost destroy him. There are a score of young gentle- 
- men anxiously waiting for his appointment, and this punishment will 
compel its vacation. This is not all. Fora long time he will be shunned 
and scouted by many of his former friends, and ridiculed or scolded by 
others. He will scarcely ever get rid of the effects of the degrading 
penalty, and so far from being reformed by it (we are told that the end 
of all punishment is the reformation of the transgressor), it will be 
fortunate if, in sheer despair, he does not become reckless and lose ever 
claim to respectability. Now, Ned Mahoney (foolish Ned, who, through 

love of a scrimmage, broke Tim O’Brien’s head in the taproom of 
“The Lakes of Killarney ’’) may also be discharged from his employ- 
ment, but when his fourteen days are over he will soon be received again, 
or will find work elsewhere, so that his suffering in comparison with that 
of the unlucky Cuthbert will have been perfectly insignificant. We are 
dwelling for a moment on this theme, because we do fancy that there is a 
growing tendency to elevate poverty into a virtue—not to rest satisfied 
with legitimately aiding and advancing the lower classes, but to invest 
them with an ill-used appearance—to speak of them and to them in 
terms which would imply that, being poor, they must have causes of 
grievange—that they have a right to grumble, and ought to grumble, 
against the rich, who, being rich, must be greedy and unjust masters. 

There is something of a mania just now for improving the condition of 
the working classes, and we would not it should be inferred from the fore- 
going remarks that we would seek to allay it. The working classes 
ought to be helped. ‘There are certain ways in which they may be most 
legitimately assisted, without risk of assailing those barriers which exist 
between ranks, and the destruction of which would be fatal to the har- 
mony, respect, and good-will now reigning amongst the community. 
Rely upon it that the lord cannot play at cricket with the labourer with- 
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out mischief. Assuming that the labourer can receive any gratification 
from the game under such circumstances (which we most thoroug 
doubt), the unnatural companionship must be productive of !oss of respect 
and healthy regard. It is very charming in theory that the upper and 
lower classes can be brought into close contact, into absolate familiarity, 
with benefit to both. Let it remain charming in theory. Let it not be 
attempted generally in practice, lest we give an impetus to tendencies 
already rather strongly manifest, and which in broader form might soon 
become dangerous. But among the legitimate modes by which the work. 
ing classes are sought to be benefited is the delivery of special sermons on 
week days. We say among the legitimate modes, because who shall pro- 
nounce it unlawful or improper to endeavour to spread religion among 
both rich and poor? It is the great end for which every Christian 
labours. But the best means to that end form a fair subject for discus- 
sion, and we venture to advance the view that in regard to the working 
classes of London, special services and special sermons, except as part of 
a much broader system of advantage yet to be put in operation, are 
almost, if not wholly, useless. 

There is no doubt the community goes mad at times. Some circum- 
stance seizes the public mind, and persons always arise who twist the sen- 
sation created to a particular purpose. All of a sudden every one is 
denouncing an abuse and shouting for its reform, or vehemently pointing 
to a want and vociferating for its removal. Both abuse and want may 
have existed for many a long day. Generation after generation may 
have vented over them a groan, yet leaving them untouched. But at length 
the hour arrives. The entire community is roused. Newspaper editors, 
statesmen, and philanthropists cry aloud in concert. The movement 
finds its way into the country. Meetings are held. Provincial orators 
cause town-halls to tremble with their eloquence ; and, as we have said, 
the community raves, for it is mad, stark mad, and requires a strait- 
waistcoat. 

We question whether special services for the working classes would 
have become so general had not Mr. Edouart opposed their solemnisation 
at Exeter Hall. We believe that that proceeding manifested both narrow- 
mindedness and short-sightedness; the former because the effort was 
praiseworthy and liberal, and the motives of the men who made and sup- 
ported it deserved respect and consideration: the latter, because every 
sensible man knows that when the popular will runs strongly in any di- 
rection, a weak and petty check, which is quickly disposed of, proves 
ultimately only to have had the effect of deepening and strengthening 
the current which it has sought to stay. Thus we think it not unlikely, 
remembering the vehement feeling whieh was expressed when the anta- 
gonism above alluded to arose, that buildings of all descriptions, where 
“ate ee is scanty, will by-and-by be used for the purposes 
of worship. 

The philanthropic publie determined that during the time oceupied in 
removing by act of parliament the opposition encountered in the Strand, 
they would have special services all over London. Accordingly, arrange- 
ments were made at leading churches, and the novelty commenced. ‘The 
Bishop of London, if we recollect rightly, led the way, and a host of 
celebrities followed. Now, two simple questions: Did the lower classes 
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attend these services? and if they did, to what extent were they pro- 
fited ? 

We attended but at one of the services, at a church in the Strand, and 
on that occasion the working classes were very poorly represented. It 
was a cold, wet night, and as we peeped over our high w we ur 
doubtedly saw a few poorly-clad creatures shivering in the seats in 
the middle aisle—but very few. A reverend gentleman, a clever man 
we well believe, who had previously preached a special sermon in West- 
minster Abbey, discoursed to us at great length. We were very glad 
when it was over. Pray, don’t scold us. We were down-hearted. We 
could see at once that we had been present at little better than a per- 
formance. The poor were not to be converted by these means. 

When the Bishop of London preached in the east, it was stated that 
the labouring class did really furnish the larger part of the congregation ; 
and at a church in Southwark, if we remember rightly, no person was 
admitted without the distinguishing garb of fustian or corduroy. But 
the newspaper accounts generally were not favourable to the view that 
the effort was successful. There were tolerable congregations—some- 
times overflowing congregations—yet our remembrance of wee 
comments is to the effect that working men and women were only dotted 
here and there amongst the mass of worshippers, and that it must be ad- 
mitted that the services instituted for the poor were attended chiefly by 
the rich and the well-to-do, 

The suggestions which we purpose advancing with reference to this 
coldness on the part of the working classes will also tend to cast doubt on 
the advantage which may be supposed to have been reaped even by that 
small fraction which did actually attend these services. 

Now the controversy whether the way to Heaven is smoother to the 
rich man or the poor, is constantly in our ears. The well-known text of 
the camel and the needle is thundered at the church pews, while the 
strong denunciations which Scripture contains against those vices and 
short-comings to which the poor are particularly liable, are most empha- 
tically hurled at the free seats. But whatever opinion may be entertained 
with reference to the defenceless state of persons whose vast wealth seems 
ever enticingly to beckon to sin, we think that there are few who will 
deny to actual poverty and discomfort an equal if not superior power to 
turn away from good and to lead to evil. Admitting all the seductions 
of riches, look for a moment at the embittering, hardening influence of 
positive privation. We do declare to you, reader, that as we have wended 
our way occasionally through some of the courts and alleys of London, 
-and squalid wretchedness and manifest misery have abundantly met our 
eyes, no surprise has been created when our ears have been filled with 
the blasphemous exeeration, the furious threat, or the disgusting jest. 
Where pure air is never known, where a hearty meal is never eaten, we 
may, indeed, rejoice if we find piety. But there may be circumstances 
under which it will be harder yet to find it. Look at that lacklustre 
eye. We gaze upon a wretched idiot, a hopeless encumbrance upon 4 
poor labourer, who has to support a large family upon wages which will 
scarce find them in bread. What shriek was that? It was the cry of 
the fevered mother who, racked with pain and prostrate with weakness, 
has witnessed some injury to an untended little one, which no nurse is 
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resent to alleviate, Talk. to us of resignation! We admit the duty; 
ae oh! speak gently, for turn ye to this suffering girl, upon whom 
that fell disease which more frequently assails those who cannot 
combat it with the remedial measures which alone give chance of victory, 
has inflicted its ravages until it has made death a boon which not her 
most ardent prayers can sufficiently implore. We need not pursue the 
theme. Consumption, ysis, heart disease, blindness, deafness—every 
calamity which can afflict mind and body—beset the poor to as great or 
a greater extent than the rich. Horror crowds upon horror. The poverty 
of to-day may become starvation to-morrow. Present discomfort may be 
maddening distress ere a week be passed. The vigour of youth must 
decay, strength must fail—we might almost say misfortunes dark and 
numerous must come; and when we survey this melancholy truth, will 
there be found among us one who will recklessly deny, that while the 
rich man may be lured to transgression or lulled into forgetfulness of the 
Creator of all things, there is ground for a terrible fear which will rise 
up, as we think of the condition of many of the poor, and of London 
especially, that they may remember that Creator only to regard him as a 
hard master, who claims to reap where he has not sown, and to gather 
where he has not strewed ? 

And if poverty be pregnant with obstacles in the path of religion, still 
more serious are the hindrances interposed by ignorance and unintel- 
lectuality. We are aware, indeed, that knowledge and wisdom do not 
necessarily induce piety. We know that the.very excellency of our 
mortal frame, its wonderful adaptation to varied, difficult, and complicated 
purposes, may rather strengthen than silence unbelief. Because that the 
mind, while in the body, is affected by whatever influences the body, we 
sometimes hear the argument that the soul can only be a part of the body, 
living while breath lasts, and ceasing when dust returns to dust. Again, 
when instead of resting simply on the word of Scripture that in the pre- 
cise tabernacle of flesh deserted by the spirit at death shall man see God, 
we begin curiously to consider how can such things be, the result of the 
intellectual effort may scarcely be favourable to the settlement of faith, 
For we know that the decomposed body passes speedily into other forms 
—that in course of time it becomes part of herb, tree, aud plant-—that in 
such new shapes it enters into the bodies of animals—and thus it comes 
at last to help in the formation of flesh and bone for other men and 
women. Thus, the materials of one body may ultimately be so distributed 
as to form portions of several bodies, and how then are we to believe that, 
clothed in the very same vestment of flesh which it inhabited on earth, 
“= immortal spirit is to present itself for judgment ? 

e wonders of astronomy—do they convert us? It has been proved 
to us—as clearly as science can prove anything—that this world is merely 
part of a grand system of worlds, at thought of which reason totters. We 
are absolutely nothing in comparison with other glorious creations. And 
who knows even the number of these creations? It appears to be infinite. 
Thought fails us. We become powerless. Yet we are not necessarily 
converted. The very tremendousness of the yiew which opens before us 
may make us reckless, and the fearful strength of the evidence may but 
harden the heart which ponders it irreverently. Blinded and bewildered 
by the appalling manifestation of power, we may, by a strange con- 
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tradiction, begin to question the existence of any power, and to form a 
shadowy notion of chances and combinations leading to the vast results 
which ‘our senses cannot refuse to allow. Or the unfolding of these 
glories may suggest a milder, though still very terrible, matter of scepti- 
cism. If this globe of ours be but a poor speck in a magnificent system, 
can we credit that for ws miserable creatures was devised and carried out 
a scheme of salvation, the which, putting revelation aside, would appear 
so immeasurably disproportioned to our position and our deserts, that the 
mere thought of it would make a man dread lest by his presumption he 
should have irretrievably offended his Almighty Father ? 

And even the pages of Holy Writ, scanned only by the curious eye of 
the mind, and not pondered by the loving heart, are by no means certain 
to bring faith into the soul. Many are the passages not simply obscure, 
bat: painfully suggestive of doubt, when submitted only to intellectual 
view. We are 9 that the Son of God was tempted in all points, even 
as we are, yet our temptations arise mainly from evil hearts within us, 
while in Christ was there no sin, and, consequently, no thought or 
imagination of evil. We are told the great mystery of the Trinity, 
nevertheless we find that life in the Son was the absolute gift of the 
Father. How many texts are we obliged to explaiu in a manner which 
would be inadmissible in worldly questions. We have to assent to limita- 
tions and qualifications, and to proceed even, it might be thought, to the 
verge of disingenuousness in arguing for the harmony of text with 
text in smoothing apparent inconsistencies and in defending seeming 
injustice. | 

Some of these difficulties are slender enough, but let us invest them 
with the utmost force which, with any degree of reason, can be supposed 
to attach to them. Inquiry after truth by the intellect does not neces- 
sarily result in placing truth in the heart. The judgment may be satis- 
fied, but the will may refuse and the affections repel—nay, the will and 
the affections may positively so pervert the judgment, that its first con- 
clusions may give way to others totally opposite and manifestly unsound. 
This is the danger of the reasoner. He may be deluded and betrayed by 
his own powers, and may become immeshed in the fascinations of intel- 
leetual might untempered by the blessed meekness of the poor in spirit. 

Yet this we say, that, accepting the above difficulties to the fullest ex- 
tent against the critical inquirer, the obstacles which lie in the path of 
the poor and unlearned are more serious and weighty. 

For while not forgetting those obstacles, it is certainly necessary that, 
in order rightly to obey and love Our Father, we must have some con- 
ception of Our Omnipotent King. It is not until we have been awe- 
stricken with His majesty that our heart is in a condition to appreciate 
His love. The mind must solemnly make its effort—a feeble effort in- 
deed, but not without result where the intellect has been duly trained for 
the exertion—to gain a dim view of its Almighty Author, Let the mind 
reverently strive with the truth that God is Omnipotent, Omniscient, 
Omnipresent, that He is All and in All, that His reign knew not begin- 
ning and will endure for ever and ever. The mysteries of Redemption, 
let them be contemplated, and bid the heart try and imagine the love 
which they display. The stars in heaven—those glorious creations—let 
us ponder them and seek to get a mental glimpse of them as they roll in 
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their courses. The wonders of our own globe—the slow, strange process 
by which the world was brought to completion—the varied kinds of life 
—the awfulness of death—and even that last great mystery, that un- 
known land, that eternal world, that scene of unspeakable awe whereon 
new actors who have left this stage for ever are constantly appearing, and 
have been a since time began—all, all should be cast as a 
burden upon the intellect, making it, indeed, to totter and tremble, yet 
strengthening it for that wholesome daily struggle to know and to 
understand more and more of the vast First Cause. 

And should the reader agree with us im this view, that, in order 
thoroughly to possess yourself of the heart, you must first make captive 
the intellect, he will see at once the importance of the conclusion with 
reference to religious efforts among the poor. Alas! how far does the 
mind of the poor man now embrace the magnificence of the King of 
Heaven? God, to the poor man, is merely the God who provides the 
means of subsistence—the Lord who punishes evil actions and rewards 
good. The poor man drags down the Deity, if we may use the expres- 
sion, to the condition of one of the heathen gods of old. He expects 
from his Creator direct signs of encouragement or disapproval. He sur- 
veys him as a jealous Lord requiring exact service, and promising for 
such service favour and support. And as a consequence of this narrow 
view, the poor man is miserably disconcerted when the faithful servant is 
cast down and the daring transgressor apparently supported. These 
wondrous plans by which Providence often sees fit to work out His de- 
signs seem inconsistent to the poor man, and irreconcilable with the idea 
of Almighty power and purest justice. We ask persons in the habit of 
speaking with the poor who are considered religious, whether the remarks 
made by them do not exhibit the most grovelling impressions with regard 
to the Deity. We remember, for instance, hearing the reproachful ob- 
servation that Mr. Spurgeon must have been guilty of a great falsehood. 
for he said, on the memorable night of his first appearance in the Surrey 
Hall, that he had come there by God’s favour and direction, whereas an 
awful calamity was the result of his attendance. You hardly know how 
to deal with the intellect of the poor man. It is so encrusted with de- 
plorable misconceptions, that the mode of bringing him to view the 
Creator in the slightest degree aright is a point of inconceivable difficulty. 
We must be pardoned for the remark that any attempt ¢o dictate religion 
is a miserable error. The poor man must be warmed to religion—he 
must be led up to religion—his mind must be brought by simple lessons 
to get glimpses of God’s glory. Forbear to thrust at him assertions on 
points of doctrine, and to back up such assertions by scriptural quotations 
which will be mostly unintelligible. The poor man must be assisted to 
think rather than told to believe. Instead of seeking to drag him up- 
wards, you must rather give him the means of raising himself. Call upon 
the material evidences above and around to whisper to him of Deity. 
Call upon sun, moon, and stars to teach him; upon hill and valley, upon 
the waving trees, the golden corn, the beauteous flowers ; call upon the 
broad ocean, the flowing river; call upon the lightning flash and thunder 
roll ; call upon the summer sky and winter storm; call upon the mysteries 
of Revelation; call upon life and death; call upon the man’s own 
existence, the wonders of his own frame, the curious workings of his own 
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mind ; call upon all these to bear witness of a God, and to dash away the 
fetters which have bound that poor intellect, enabling it to embrace the 

rofound and mighty truth that there is indeed an Almighty and Ever- 
Lasting King in all and through all. 

And simultaneously with elevating and enlarging the judgment of the 
labouring man, you must make it captive to truth, and having made it 
captive, you must plead through it with the affections, and then your vic- 
tory will be won. 

Two things, therefore, we believe to be necessary before the poor can 
be brought to church in large numbers, and before they can be in a con- 
dition to reap material benefit from their attendance: 

Firstly.—Their social welfare must be still more cared for than it is. 
They suffer miserably in many respects even now. Their dwellings are 
deplorable ; their labour is too severe, or, at all events, too incessant; 
the assistance they receive in illness is too scanty; and mishaps which 
should be allowed to work only temporary ill—ay, and we may add, per- 
haps, misdoings, which should only involve temporary diseomfort—should 
receive more kindly consideration than they do, and certainly should not 
. involve the ruin which sometimes they occasion. 

Secondly.—In trying to teach them religion, we should strive more to 
show them why they should learn it. The least approach to dictation or 
to arbitrariness scares the uninformed or unwilling pupil. Pour gently into 
the mind of the working man those different influences to which we have 
herein alluded. Warm and rouse his intellect to an appreciation of the 
glorious picture which you place before it, and then beckon to his spirit 
to follow the road which that picture exhibits. 

We cannot now enter into the detail of the machinery by which such 
work might be effected. We have no doubt that srs An might. be 
brought into play, and with the utterance of that opinion we must rest 
satisfied. The labour we have sketched may not be very enticing. It is 
a hard battle to fight ; success can be secured only by slow degrees; and 
it may be that the toil will be with one generation while the fruits will be 
enjoyed by another. So even we are told “one soweth and another 
reapeth.” Strangely contradictory appears that other text, ‘‘ whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” Yet not really ~yatervey re for 
hereafter shall the seeming discrepancy be dispelled. Heaven shall wit- 
ness a glorious gathering. Those who have taught wisely and those who 
have listened well shall meet again, and the song of the sowers and the 
reapers shall go up before God. 
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BARANTE’S HISTORICAL STUDIES.* 


His previous series of “ Studies,” M. de Barante entitled Historical 
and Biographical.” The present.one he describes as ‘‘ Literary and His- 
torical.” e two volumes which compose it are rather superior than 
inferior in interest to the former two, of which, as the reader will remem- 
ber, a commendatory notice was given in these pages. The historical 
studies come first in the present collection, and are devoted to a variety 
of interesting subjects. Thus we have an, ample review of Matthew 
Molé’s Memoirs—to illustrate the doings of the Parliament before the 
Fronde. The Memoirs of Brienne, of Cosnac (Archbishop of Aix), and 
of the uis de Villette, are made use of for our better acquaintance 
with the policy and pratique of Louis XIV. A very telling review of 
Lemontey’s essay on that Grand Monarque’s monarchical ways aud 
means, is followed by another, with the same scope, on Fenelon’s cele- 
brated Directions for a King’s Conscience —indited by the amiable prelate 
of Cambray for the avail of his promising pupil, the Duke of Burgundy, 
To these are added papers on Barbier’s diary, on the history of France in 
the eighteenth century, and on declarationsf of the Rights of Man, &c., 
—together with what we may call (in schoolboy phrase) themes (only 
they are not of a schoolboy sort), on Sovereignty, on Universal Suffrage, 
on Government and the Legislature, on Publie Employments, on Pro- 
perty, and on Labour. The “literary” studies make up the other yolume 
—among the subjects of which are Saint Augustin, Bossuet, La Bruyére, 
Lemontey, Chateaubriand, General Foy, and Salvandy; of German 
celebrities, Schiller (who monopolises a ‘‘ matter of” one hundred pages) 
and Lessing (who comes in for a poor half-dozen); and of English—all 
as dramatists—Shakspeare (in reference to his ‘“‘ Hamlet”), Otway (partly 
for the interest of his own life, and partly for the claims of ‘‘ Venice Pre- 
served”), and Thomson (the “ Jemmy Thomson O!” pure and simple, of 
“ Tancred and Sigismunda” renown); and lastly, a few elegant extracts 
from the list of oa ladies, the Baron’s countrywomen,— including 
Madame Guizot, on account of her ‘‘ Domestic Education,” and Madame 
Necker de Saussure, on account of her “ Progressive” ditto ; Mlle. Aissé, 
whose “Letters” were annotated (in MS.) by Voltaire; and Mme. 
d’Arbouville, whose poems were not intended for publication, though 
some of them the public got hold of, and received too well to make the 
Pip Tose unpardonable—and whose girlish verses written at fifteen M. 
de Barante quotes, and we after him, as characteristic both of the girl- 
hood and womanhood of the fair versifier, then “ standing with re- 
luctant feet Where the brook and river meet, Womanhood sa childhood 
sweet ;’’ 

J’ai done quinze ans! 
e charmant ov tout est jouissance, 
Ou Pavenir est tout en espérance, 





* Etudes Littéraires et Historiques, par M. le Baron de Barante, de l’Académie 
francaise. Paris: Didier. 1858. 
t English, American, and French,—made at their Revolutions, respectively. 
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Et ne promet que bonheur et plaisir ; 

Or le n’est qu’un gai souvenir, 

Ou de enfant l’innocente ‘folie 

Ignore encor les chatnes dé la vie. 

Serait-il vrai que nos plus beaux moments 
Sont a quinze ans ? 


A good many will assent, with an emphatic Mais oui. Her own expe- 
rience of life made Mme. d’Arbouville one of the number. Ah, those 
misses in their teens, si sua bona nérint ! 

The études in the first volume, on Louis XIV. and his reign, are valu- 
able as embodying confirmatory evidence of the hollowness and weakness 
of that Grand Monarchy. They tend to the same issue as Mr. Buckle’s 
damaging estimate of that misread era. The Memoirs of Brienne are 
characterised as “ curious,” on account of the light they throw on his 
Majesty’s government, and the manner in which it was regarded by his 
subjects generally. August as Louis appeared to them, one and all, and 
seductive as was his personal presence, and capable as he was of inspiring 
respect at a distance, he was yet liable, from the first, and indeed espe- 
cially at the first, to a sceptical sort of scrutiny among certain keen-eyed 
observers. Bussy-Rabutin was witty and satirical about the surname of 
Dieudonné, and Hesnault (in a sonnet attribufed to Boileau) was pointed 
in expression and pregnant with meaning on the same epithet. The 
government of Louis XIV., 


Ce monarque absolu qu’on nomme Dieudonné, 


is honoured by many as the type, the realised ideal of pure eee 
according to modern notions of what pure monarchy means, As M. de 
Barante says, those who have no relish for free institutions, and for the 
opinions in which they originate, turn back regretfully to this reign of 
ghey. Here, they see absolute power in all its éclat, invested with 
morality, sanctioned by religion, with a cortége of grave manners, a social 
hierarchy of unquestioned power, and complete harmony between autho- 
rity and opinion. For them, it is the solution of the political problem. 
DT’ Etat, c’est Moi, appears to them a deep and sacred axiom ; they se- 
riously acquiesce in the identity of a nation with the person of its sove- 
reign. Now M. Lemontey shows that the établissement monarchique of 
Louis XIV. was destitute of any principle of permanency, of any solid 
guarantee, either for the ruling power or the subject people. He shows 
its dependency on a fortunate concourse of circumstances, of an essen- 
tially transitory kind; and explains how this harmony, this “* ensemble 
moral,” by which the best years of Louis XIV. are characterised, this 
accord between the good-will of a king and the good-will of a people, 
were nothing but a happy accident, aut were incapable of lasting, even 
for the life of one man. In a word, he shows that it was not a consti- 
tuted government, rooted in the heart of the country, but an administra- 
tion as really unstable as it was apparently felicitous. And the picture 
does but represent the natural march of pure monarchy, even when, by 
rare chance, it falls into hands worthy to guide it. All this gravity, 
says Barante,—all this love of order, this administrative tact, this com- 
plete harmony between prince and people,—cannot prevent a rapid de- 
cline, cannot withhold the stream from following its course. A little 
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sooner, or a little later, all the benefits resulting from absolute power 
must of necessity disappear and be lost. oe he therefore calls the 
who have not, in themselves, a principle of action sufficiently 
powerful to apply a remedy of their own. For despotism, arrived at this 
point, may subsist for a protracted term. If beneficent, it favours a pro- 
ive movement which tends to its subversion. If mischievous, when 
onee it has accustomed the nation to a kind of endurable and enduring 
disorder, it thereby ensures conditions of durability for itself. 

Not only, our author further maintains, does absolute power, in its 
most sal form, carry within it the germs of decay for the state which 
tolerates it, but is hurtful morally to the ruler, to whose virtue and intel- 
ligence it is essentially prejudicial. Louis XIV., he says, was born with 
sentiments of a cores elevated order, and that triumphed over the 
detestable education he had received. At the death of Mazarin, he took 
the government upon himself with a noble empressement for whatever is 
great. He loved France; he would fain have her glorious, resplendent 
with en ord of a substantial sort. This youthful ardour breathed 
through letters, orders, official instructions of the first years of his 
reign. The evil lay in his fatal respect for his own royal will and plea- 
sure, in his sensitive maintenance of the royal right divine. No one, 
king or publicist, has reasgned so justly on the chapter of the jus divinum, 
or gone more direct to the gist of the question, than Louis XIV. He 
has proclaimed it by the sole title it can allege in its favour, without 
becoming ridiculous. For him, the right divine was a divine mission, a 
direct delegation from God, a nature distinct from the mere human. In 
order to say to other men, “ Obey, without inquiry,”—the ruler should 
be infallible. And that is what Louis XIV., with}the best faith in the 
world, believed himself to be; what he repeated over and over again, 
with the utmost naiveté, during his prolonged occupation of the 
throne. 

Thus, in his Instructions to the Duke of Anjou, his Majesty says: 
“ Décidez: God has made you king; He will give you the requisite in- 
telligence.” In his Instructions for the Dauphin: * There are unques- 
tionably certain functions in which, occupying as it were the place of 
God, we seem to participate in His intelligence [connaissance] just as 
much as in His authority.” 

Here we have, then, a human ereature persuaded of his infallibility— 
convinced of his participation in the divine nature. No doubt, M. de 
Barante adds, a conviction so curious may at first elevate the sentiments, 
may impart a certain self-respect, an inward seriousness, a solicitude to 
be consciously just and honourable—feelings these, which do sometimes 
contribute to one’s moral perfectionnement. But there is no escaping 
the conditions of human nature: pride of this degree is manifestly a cor- 
rupting leaven of the most active kind. For a man who is infallible, his 
own will is justice ; his opinion is he truth; the pleasing himself, a duty ; 
his desire, a law. He finds nothing within himself to battle against, 
since his thought, and will, and action, are the result of divine impulse. 


Mon Dieu, quelle guerre cruelle ! 
Je trouve deux hommes en moi. 


We are told that Louis XIV. exclaimed, when he heard these lines 
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of Racine’s, ‘‘ Well do I know them, those two men he speaks of.” No 
doubt he knew them; conscience is not so easily “‘ put down” and de- 
as courtiers are; but then he treated its reproaches and monitions 
just as he did the remonstrances of the Parliament. Of the two men that 
co-existed within him, it was the man of passion, the man of the first im- 
the man of pride, that was king. The man of reflection, of reason, 
of scruples, of justice, was—not king, but—a rebuffed counsellor in dis- 
grace. As for his Majesty’s religion, sincere enough in its way, it was 
of no avail as a controlling influence. It consisted merely in outward 
formalities, without ever ing to the depths of the soul, to carry 
grace and light thither. It was a tariff of observances applied to a tariff 
of sins. All his life long, Louis met with priests whose doctrine it was 
that submission is the all-sufficient merit. Accordingly they supplied 
their royal penitent with a religion without morality, the sole result of 
which was to impose silence on the babblings of remorse. 

No wonder that he passed his long life without ever refusing himself 
anything. Whatever he had a fancy for—not only as bearing on the 
glory of the monarch, but as contributing to the gratification of the man 
—it would have been humiliatory to him not to have enjoyed. Hence 
so many pompous scandals—that amazing gravity in the slightest amorous 
fantasies, adultery elevated to solemn dignity, and ces maurs that might 
be called mythological in the midst of a devotion all etiquette. In the 
scandalous chronicle which holds so large a place in his reign, is there 
even a trace discoverable of an expansive soul, disposed to tenderness, 
susceptible of affection ? Nothing of the kind. Pride had withered and 
blighted the very core of his heart. That superstitious self-oceupation of 
his had dried up his natural kindliness, and by no means emotionless 
sympathies. He was afraid of loving save for himself alone. The liking 
once over, the habit of it broken, he then ceased to have a care on the 
subject ; he trampled on the object of his now extinguished tenderness, 
was angry with himself for being capable of emotion in the matter, and 
repulsed anything like grief as treasonable to his crowned headship. 
‘ Never be attached to anybody,” was his advice to his grandson. Be- 
fore he died, Louis lost brother, son, grandson, his whole family indeed, 
except a weakly infant; but his life was noway diseomposed by all this ; 
and save just the first moment of natural feeling, he did not allow sorrow 
to trouble him in his majesty, and to see others mourning was to him an 
intolerable bore. | 

He had men of ability for his ministers at first, but the contrast of his 
latter days in this respect was sad to see. So long ag his wishes were 
reasonable, and intent on the interests of his realm, Louis liked well 
enough these distiaguished statesmen. He had no dread of their coun- 
sels, because they “ jumped with” his own convictions. He viewed with 
complacency the importance and authority. they enjoyed, for these were 
of his bestowing. But in proportion as oe gave himself up to his un- 
reflecting impulses, and became absorbed in self-idolatry, he found his 
counsellors getting troublesome. His passion deranged all their plans, 
and the plans therefore failing, he was aggrieved: his pride was hurt at 
the possibility of a share in the failure being imputed to him. Ministers 
with an intelligent will of their own were not the ministers for him. He 
congratulated himself when death deélivered him from them, and thus 
anticipated their disgrace. Rid of them, he must have mediocre men. 
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And it was on mediocre men that the king’s favour and esteem were in- 
creasingly settled—of that king who had lived with the vigorous and in- 
tellectual generation of his minority, who had loved literature and the 
arts. The more his vanity absorbed him, the greater grew his horror of 
esprit. The zaore jealous he became of his authority, the more distrustful 
he became of reason. To think; to speak, were in his eyes two unpar- 
donable wrongs: it was sedition begun. 

Well may we agree with M. de Barante, that it is a good lesson to see 
this royal life commencing in an aureole’of ‘glory, emid the idolatry of 
the nation, with Turenne and Colbert, only to close with Voisin and 
Villeroy, with no other funereal pomp than the maledictions of the 

le. 

Elsewhere M. de Barante comments on the mistake of supposing that 
it was merely a few choice spirits, like Fénelon, and St. Simon, and their 
intimate friends, whom the last five-and-twenty years of this reign 
inspired with aversion and contempt for the Great King’s government. 
The feeling was general. The dissatisfaction of the nation at large 
might have no direct organ of expression, but its existence was only too 
evident. The King was detested; the deplorable condition to which he 
had reduced France, was more than France could forgive or forget. The 
letters of Mme. de Maintenon show the writer’s uneasiness about the 
popular feeling, which, with curses on him, imputed to Louis all the 
wretchedness the people were suffering. The only excuse for despotism 
was a-wanting to him: -his success haying come to an end, admiration 
and respect were at an end also; devotion and affection had disappeared ; 
his genius was no longer celebrated; high-minded and judicious. men no 
longer descried in him anything but a medley of pride, weakness, and 
blindness. He was no longer surrounded by ‘Hastrious names. He had 
long done with Condé, and Turenne, and Louvois, and Colbert; and in 
their place were Villeroi and Chamillard... He died after a protracted 
decadence. The mob insulted his remains.. The judgment of grave men 
upon him took no account-of his better days, when he:was prosperous and 
magnificent ; for them Louis XIV. was merely the king who had revoked 
the edict of Nantes, and constituted himself patron and protector of 
James II., and kindled into a blaze the war of the Spanish succession.* 

There is a behind-hand look about some of the literary Essays in this 
collection—dating as they do, many of them, so far back. . The memoirs 
of St. Augustin and Bossuet are Cyclopedia articles. The long notice 
on the life of Schiller is readable, and that is about all, though it contains 
here and there passages of sound and thoughtful criticism. We are not 
disposed to quarrel with M. de Barante’s estimate of Otway and Thomson, 
disparaging as his tone towards the former may be. The concluding 
papers are generally on French worthies, of little or no reputation this 
side the Channel. On the whole, it is rather in the historical than the 
biographical or literary section of these “ Studies,” that English readers 
will find themselves interested—and chiefly in those particular études to 
which we have called attention in this brief notice. 





* See Barante (Etudes, t. iii.), “Mémoires de Brienne,” pp. 100-1, 105 sqq.; 
“ Etablissement de la Monarchie de Louis XIV.,” pp. 127 sqqg.; “ Directions pour 
la Conscience d’un Roi” (Fénelon), pp. 178 sqq. 
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RENDERINGS IN LATIN, 


By Captain Mepwin. 


AN APOPHTHEGM. 


From Kerner. 


I Know not whence that I was brought, 
I know not whither I shall go, 

But watches o’er me well I know 
A Love that will forget me not. 


Latine redditum. 


“Unde venis? quo tendis iter? Dic?” ‘‘Nescio ubique, 
Sed scio quod superum me vigilabit Amor.” 


THE TRUE TEAR. 
From Kerner. 


There is a tear that rests within the eye, unborn, 
It falls not to the earth, nor sees it any one, 
No other speaks of it in pity or in scorn, 


And if ’tis ever shed knows God—none other—God alone. 


VERA LACRYMA. 


Stella velut, nubes inter scintillat ocello, 

Nec cadit in terras lacryma, nemo videt, 
Objurgat, ridens, miseret ve hoc pigrius amoris, 
Et si nascitur, quis sciet ? Omnisciens ! 


AD INFANTEM, 


Sir William Jones. 


Assidens matris genibus, modo nate, querenti 
Tu fles voce, puer! lactificasque tuos, 

Sic vive! ut placidé quom carpes morte quietem, 
Sint aliis fletus, letaque cuncta tibi. 


VIVAS DUM VIVIS. 


Doddridge.’ 


 Vivas dum vivis” gens luxu immersa profatur, 

‘Carpe voluptatem preetereunte die.” 

“ Vivas dum vivis,” clamat pius atque sacer vir, 

“ Omnem daque Deo, dum fugit hora, diem.” 

“Vive! ut conveniat virtuti adjuncta voluptas 
Sic recté vivens vivis et usque Deo,” 
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ON BURLY AND MARLY. 


Brothers in craft, a pair I knew, two publishers of fame, 

In figure and in face unlike, but in their minds the same ; 

One ruddy, full of smiles, well fed, for authors’ brains his food, 
The other thin and deadly pale with thirsting for their blood. 


Latine redditum. 


Heu memini fratrum par nobile, Bibliopolas, 
Effigie varios, indele consimites 

Hic ridens, rubicundus erat, cerebris bene pastus 
Auctorum, pallens sanguinis ille fame. 


FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


Sleep dwells within thine eyes, Peace in thy breast : 
Would I were Peace and Sleep so sweet to rest ! 


AB SHAKSPEARIO. 


Pax habitat pectus, dulcis Sopor oecupat, artus, 
Felices! O si Paxque Soporque forem ! 


TO A RIVER. 
From Goethe. 


Flow days! once dear-beloved, strain after strain, 
Down to oblivion’s sea without a shore, 
No youth shall tune you to his lyre again, 
o maiden in her bloom-time sing you more. 


You told of love, of heart once linked to heart, 
Of truth, alas! by chilling mockery cross’d, 
You were in water written: so depart, 
Borne on the stream, itself in Ocean lost. 


AD FLUMEN. 
Ab Goethio. 


O quondam mihi cara! obliviscenda fluatis 
Carmina in Oceanum, 
Vos puer haud iterum cantabit, nulla puella 
empore florifero. 


Nil preter nostros veteres memorastis amores, 
Ridet amorque novos, 

Vos in aqua seripsi, nunc lapsu, perdita abite 
Fluminis instar aque. 





THE RUNIC STONE. 
From Heine. 


Round the Runic Stone the Ocean raves, 
There sit I alone with my dreams— 

Whistles the wind, the seagull screams, 
Wander and foam the waves. 


Full many a maiden I’ve loved dear, 

And many a pleasant fellow ; 
Where are they now? ‘The wind pipes drear, 
Foams and wanders the billow. 














Renderings in Latin. 


AB HEINIO,. 


Liberé redditum. 
Nox venit, et jaceo projectus littore, languens 
Tristis eram, comites somnia sola, nigris 
Me circumvolitant pennis. Ut sibilat Auster, 
Ut resonant fluctus fluctibus usque novis! 
Munus amicitix, malefide vota puelle, 
AEtatis verne gaudia, fama, salus, 
Omnia me fugiunt. Audis-ne ut sibilat Auster, 
Ut resonant fluctus fluctibus usque novis ? 


FROM THE SAMB. 


There is a Pine lies low 
In the north on a bare height, 
And sleeps in a shroud of white, 
A winding-sheet of snow. 


And dreams of a Palm-tree, 
_ - in the es land, 
a burning rocky strand 
Stande-—swithered-alonslily. 


AB HEINIO. 


Helochias inter rupes sua brachia pandit 
Pinus, quam niveo tegmine vestit hyems. 
Et videt in somnis Palmam, que longé, Oriente, 
Vivit adhiic, exspes, marcida sola, silens. 


ON A LADY’S HAT WITH HANGING ORYSTAL BEADS. 
By Caroline de Crespigny. 
Around her hat by fairy fingers strung, 
Between the lacework crystal tear-drops hung : 


Lady! these trappings are the signs of woe, 
Or hast thou that within waren show. 


Latiné redditum. 


Divarum digiti cireumtexere capillam 

Quam subter pendet plurima bacca vitri. © 
He chrystallinew lacryme sunt signa doloris, 
Ast ubi Pax habitat pectora, nemo dolet. 
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ADVENTURES OF AN OLD SAILOR. 


AutuovuaH the French press still teems with the reminiscences of old 
soldiers, who had their share of the glory and perils of the first Empire, 
we very rarely find a French sailor boasting of the same epoch. The navy 
of our Gallic allies, in those days, had not attained the perfection which 
it has recently assumed, and we are not surprised that French writers 
should maintain a discreet reticence as to its deeds during the revolu- 
tionary war. However, M. de Jonnés has lately lifted the veil by the 
publication of a very amusing book,* which we purpose to analyse, 
because it breathes a heart Base 2 of perfidious Albion, which is 
somewhat refreshing after slightly insipid compliments which the 
two nations are now in the habit of exchanging. 

In 1788, our hero was still at the college of his native city, Rennes, 
and he gives us a quaint account of the manners and customs then pre- 
valent among the jeunesse batailleuse; but the excuse he alleges for 
them is, that the whole of France was at that day governed by personal 
chastisement. Children were whipped by their mothers at home and by 
their masters at school. The wife was beaten by the husband, and the 
latter thrashed in his turn by his best friends at the café. Military dis- 
cipline, as may be supposed, was fearfully severe, and repeated instances 
of soldiers dying itl punishment might be quoted. The Vicomte de 
Mirabeau, colonel of the Touraine regiment, was seen by our author 
running after the executioners and beating them with the flat of his 
sword, when he fancied they allowed feelings of mercy to influence them. 
But he met with his match at last. 

Witnesses of these acts of barbarity, we gave the colonel the surname of Cur- 
nifex, which he fully merited, and devoted his head to the infernal gods. Four 
years elapsed before his disgrace befel him. He had married, for her rich dowry, 
a you lady of one of the first parliamentary families. Returning home half 
drunk from mess, the colonel insulted his wife, and ended by beating her. But 
he had to deal with a Bretonne of the old race. While he was sleeping off his 
debauch, his wife summoned her waiting-maid, who was as strong as a muleteer. 
They rolled him up in the sheets so ‘that he could not extricate himself, then 
they thrashed him with =~ they could lay their hands on, as pitilessly as 
he treated his wretched soldiers. On learning this heroic deed, the college 
wished to give the colonel a charivari and felicitate his wife, and could hardly be 


dissuaded from it. 


These headstrong youths, as may be supposed, greeted the impending 
change in France with extreme joy. So dangerous did this feeling ap- 
pear to the authorities, that they formed a camp at the gates of Rennes. 
The collegians hit on the idea of burning the camp of the Royal Swedish 
and Bouillon regiments with burning glasses; but, just when they were 
about to try the experiment, the troops were cam and the collegians 
were sadly disappointed. In 1791, our author migrated to Paris to find 
the Constitutional government firmly established, at least, so it was 


hoped. The National Guard had become the palladium of the capital ; 





* Aventures de Guerre au temps de la République et du Consulat. Par M. A. 
Moreau de Jonnés, Membre de l'Institut. Paris: Pagnerre. 
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at the first tap of the drum each house sent forth a well-equipped soldier, 
prepared to die for the welfare of his fatherland. This army of sixty 
thousand men owed ‘its existence to Lafayette. 


The general’s. services were rewarded by the greatest gratitude. The in- 
structors of the Garde Nationale were promoted to the highest grades, while the 
titude of the people rendered the general-in-chief, for two years, the King of 

Paris. In our time, we cannot form an‘idea of the idolatry of which he was the 
object. It was’a fascination which can only be explained by the youthfal hearts 
and spirits of all this p ion just born, as it were, toa political life, Thus, 
when Lafayette an immense crowd rushed to meet him, and filled the 
air, with shouts, of weleome, Eyery one wished to touch him and caress his 
white horse, which accepted the homage, like its master, with unwearied pa- 
tience and rrr kindness. Those who only knew Lafayette during the 
second’ part ‘of ‘his life, will perhaps believe that we have exaggerated the 
portions of’ this history, by deseribmg him as we'saw him at this epoch. The 
truth is, he underwent an utter change. The d ns of Ollmiitz broke. down 
his body and mind. To this punishment was added.an existence, of forty years 
of frustrated designs and deceived hopes—perhaps, too, the fear of being judged 
severely by posterity, after having contributed to the enfranchisement of two 

reat nations, at the peril of his life, and the cost. of his liberty, fortune, and 

appiness. In 1791, he was a charming gentleman of from thirty-five to thirty- 
six, thin, tall, and possessing a distinguished and perfectly aristocratic air. 
face was pale and his light hair powdered, which he wore with aé/es /risées, con- 
cealing his eats. When his face was animated his appearance produced a most 
favourable impression. It was only wlien he was vexed that signs of ill-temper 
could be noticed, and his, mouth wore a disdainful impression; but these slight 
traces were soon effaced by-an expression of kindness and habitual affability, 
which gained him popular affection to an enthusiastic degree. 


M. Jonnés, thanks to his height and his black moustaches, was soon 
summoned to join the National Guards, and found himself, on the 28th 
of February, forming,one of three hundred men detached to guard the 
Tuileries. It was strongly suspected that the royal family intended to 
escape, and the guards were designed to prevent it, without exciting sus- 
picion. On the night when our author first went on duty, the sentinels 
reported that gentlemen were being secretly introduced into the chateau, 
and one who was arrested was found armed to his teeth with pistols and 
daggers. All seemed to presage a serious collision, when General La- 
fayette came riding in from Vincennes, whither he had been drawn by a 
pretended attack on the fort : 


While we were repulsing the conspirators at the bayonet’s point and disarm- 
ing them, the pone soos to a door at the other end of the salon; I ran after 
Lim, steadied that he.was going to his destruction, and that this other room 
was full of enemies: But he uncovered his head, made us a sign to stop, and 
found himself in presence of the king, who was standing alone in the centre of 
the room, “Sige,” he said, in a low voice, which betrayed suppressed wrath, 
“while the National Guard and myself are devoting ourselves to your majesty’s 
seivice, adventtirers, armed like assassins, have imvaded your palace, and are 
summoning on their track a furious populace, whose vengeance nothing can 
check.” Although I was: only afew paces from the king, T could hardly hear 
the first. words of his reply, somuch noise was being made in the adjoining room. 
Sull L fancied it was a negative remark, a sort of excuse, such as, “1 have no 
power in the matter.” But I clearly heard what followed. “They are,” said 
the king, “ faithful servants, too full of zeal, who thought wrongly that I was in 
danger ; do all in your power to save them from any injury. ‘I desire this to f° 
no further, and that it may not be mentioned elsewhere.” The general, who 
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daily met at the Tuileries with a very angry reception, could not expect an 
bother when he paid a visit as unexpected as it was undesired. TH 
WAS at hearing the king speak to him with a kindness, a degree of con- 


fidence which he had never found, even when he had better deserved them. The 
resolution announced by his hasty and haughty entrance abandoned him at once. 
He uttered a few words expressive of devotion, and protested that he would 
carry out the royal orders. he imagined, however, that circumstances were 
henceforth between the king and himself, he must have been undeceived 
when he heard the door banged after him with all the imsolence of a lacquey. 


Our author, being sent to report the circumstances tc Tallien, found 
at that gentleman’s house a stranger, who did not at all appear satisfied 
with the clemency shown to the royalists by the Garde Nationale. He 
enunciated the doctrine that they should have been treated as conspirators, 
and killed on the spot. On asking of Santerre who this amiably disposed 
gentleman was, our young National Guardsman learned it was the “ex- 
cellent M. Danton.” On occasion of being on guard at a royal mass, 
M. Jonnés had an opportunity of more closely examining the king’s ap- 
pearance, whom he describes far from flatteringly in these terms : 


The prince, now seated before me, appeared much older than he really was. 
Though only thirty-seven, I should have taken him for fifty, in consequence of 
his premature corpulence. He was of the ordinary height, but his size made him 
seem shorter. His bust appeared monstrous in proportion to his limbs and his 
head. This effect was produced by an exaggerated paunch, and by a vest descend- 
ing from the neck to the thighs, according to the fashion of the day. His face 
was not at all ugly, and his features would have evaded criticism separately, 
though very strange together. He might have been handsome when young, for 
he possessed a faux air of Louis XV., who, when young, was one of the mosi on 
tiful men in the kingdom. A precocious obesity had not only deformed his shape, 
but it had also altered his features, closed up his eyes, and buried half his head 
in his high and wide shoulders. The power of his lymphatic constitution was 
so great that, although his face might be flushed, his eyes would have no sparkle 
or expression; they depicted carelessness, apathy—I might almost say aces 
tion. Surely it was not the haughty eye of Louis XIV., the spiritual and 
malicious eye of Henri IV ., or the eagle-eye of the great Condé. In his undecided 
glances there was benignity, gentleness, placidity, and it was impossible, on re- 

ing him attentively, not to feel that interest which we have involuntarily for 
inoffensive animals. On asking myself at a later date, when the feeling of 
vengeance inflamed all hearts and trod humanity under foot, whether I would 
have voted the death of Louis Seize, like that of Charles Stuart, an inward 
monitor always replied No! .... The king’s corpulence produced grave in- 
conveniences which were only too visible. His walk was clumsy and embarrassed, 
and he rolled from side to side in a most ungraceful manner when he walked. 
At table, he had a voracious appetite which nothing could check, and he even 
— to it on the night of the 10th of August, when he was playing for and 
ost his crown. 

But our author confesses few persons could look at the king when 
Marie Antoinette was present; even the haughtiness with which she 
surveyed the uninvited guests in the royal chapel evoked an involuntary 
feeling of admiration. Time had respected her, and, contrary to her 
husband, she seemed much younger than her real age. Her neck, 
shoulders, arms, and breast essed a marvellous degree of beauty, 
which the fashion of the day allowed to be most liberally displayed to the 
beholder, and Marie Antoinette certainly took advantage of the fashion ; 
for, according to our author, her dress was the most décolletée he had 
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ever seen. But the Parisians were not to have their modesty shocked for 
long : events were pressing on, and the massacre of the Champ de Mars, 
where peaceful bourgeois, with their wives and children, were ruthless] 
shot down, precipitated matters. The 10th of August, 1792, so 

the knell of monarchy, although M. de Jonnés has the belief that the 


sanguinary events of that day were brought about by the intrigues of the 
royalist party, and in his enumeration of the forces at the king’s command, 
he far exceeds any estimate hitherto given, making them amount to 
47,000 men. Of these, 3600 were Swiss Guards, 


At midnight, when the toesin of insurrection sounded through Paris, the 
troops in the chateau were ordered under arms, and kept so for nine hours in 
expectation of an attack. Some National Guards on duty inside told me, the 
next day, that at three in the morning there were in the courts and the garden 
3000 Swiss and 10,000 men of the Garde Nationale who had obeyed the orders 
of the commandant, General Mandat. At half-past five the king quitted his 
apartments and reviewed the t : he was accompanied hy a band of gentle- 
men, whose court dress and ifestations taught the National Guards that the 
had been summoned, not to defend constitutional royalty, but to re-establish 
that the revolution had overthrown. The Duc de Mailly and the queen, for- 
getting how much a theatrical movement may appear ridiculous to a mocking 
people, aggravated this sorrowful imprudence. The duc, on arriving among the 
troops, drew his sword, threw himself at the feet of the king, and renewed, in 
the name of the French nobility, the oath to die for his prince. The queen, 
dragging a pistol from the belt of a gunner, offered it to the king, telling him 
the moment had arrived when he should place himself at the head of the troops. 
Half an hour after these-unsuitable demonstrations, the artillery abandoned the 
chateau, and only three battalions of National Guards were left. Such a terrible 
defection ought to have enlightened the court as to the only reasonable choice 
left: the evacuation of the Tuileries and retreat on Versailles, to which place all 
the roads were still open. At this moment there was no fear of a pursuit, for 
the assailants had not even collected. 


At half-past eight, the king and his family quitted the Tuileries and 
proceeded to the hall of the Assemblée Nationale ; but the civil war was 
fated to break out, and the Tuileries gave the initiative. Petion, mayor 
of Paris, summoned to the palace, was arrested, and kept prisoner till 
the Assemblée Nationale insisted on his liberation, and as a reprisal, 
General Mandat, head of the Garde Nationale, summoned to the Hédtel 
de Ville, was made prisoner and executed immediately. The Tuileries pre- 
pared for the contest with a body of eight thousand men, inferior to that 
of the assailants, but tripled, as it were, by its strong position and by its 
military superiority. Nothing is more curious than the different accounts 
of the number of troops engaged on the royalist side by different authors, 
as will be seen from the following tabulated statement : 














National 

Authorities. Swiss. Gentlemen. Guards. Total. 
Ferriéres a . : . 1,200 600 na 1,800 
Montgaillard . . . . 1,000 400 2600 4,000 
Peltier . . ; ; j . 950 od a 950 
Weber . " ? i i . 800 200 4,600 5,600 
An officer of the National Guard os 600 10,000 = 10,600 
Lacretelle . . ; . 150 600 ™ 1,850 
Captain Pfyffer . . .- . 1,330 200 pid 1,530 
Madame Campan . ee 800 ne 1,600 


Barbaroux, a very considerable number. 
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In all the statements no account is taken of the King’s Constitutional. 
Guards, except in Ferri¢res, who declares that they were dressed in uni- 
forms belonging to the Swiss. Montgaillard himself allows the fact of 
this disguise. But neither his narrative nor that of the other royalist 
writers takes into calculation this chosen body of men, which doubled the 
number of the Swiss Guards. To prove the part they took in the defence of 
the chiteau, we need only mention that their leader, the Count d’Hervilly, 
rim entrusted with the organisation of the royal troops, would surely 
call his own regiment to their head and take advantage of the care he had 
devoted to the choice of his soldiers. Indeed, on the field of battle, a 
considerable number of bodies were found, easily to be distinguished from 
the Swiss by the cut of their hair and the fineness of their linen. These 
notorious facts prove that the contest had been long expected, and that 
all preparations had been made to ensure its success, ‘They prove, too, 
that the forees of the defence were twice or thrice as large as any of the 
royalist writers have allowed, and that, consequently, it is an illusion to 
regard a contest, of which the issue was doubtful, as the heroic act of a 
handful of heroes devoting themselves to the salvation of monarchy, like 
the three hundred Spartans at Thermopyle. Historic truth has been 
equally falsified in the estimate of the numbers killed. Here are some 
examples : 

Defenders of the 














Authorities. Tuileries. Insurgents. Total killed. 
Peltier . ‘ : .  §00 3800 4600 
Prud’ homme ‘ - 1200 4700 5900 
Monigaillard ‘ £19 lads das 5000 
Pfyffer . F ‘ . 740 
Lacretelle bee bed 5500 


All these numbers are marvellously exaggerated, and though the exact 
number of killed is not known, it is very easy to approximate to it. Our 
author shows, by various arguments we need not enter into here, that the 
entire loss was— 


Dead. 
Royal troops ; ! . 866 
Insurgents . : : . 1132 
1998 


and, indeed, Tallien, who was member and secretary of the Commune on 
the 10th of August, and had, consequently, every means to learn the 
truth, said in his presence that two thousand men fell on the battle-field, 
or died in consequence of their wounds. As to the character of the in- 
surgents, we cannot do better than quote our author’s own words : 


_ The National Guards, who had behaved in this contest like the best troops in 
Europe, were bourgeois, fathers of families, retired tradesmen, &c., of gentle 
manners and moderate habits, not bearing the slightest resemblance to the por- 
traits of the men of the 10th of August I found in England. They had taken 
up arms, in their indignation that the Tuileries had not ceased, during four 
years, to deceive and betray us. One of them, a rich baker and neighbour of 
mine, perhaps still living, said to me in the Cour Royale, in the midst of the 
heaviest firing, “It is'a great sin to kill. Christians thus, but at any rate they 
will not open the door to the Austrians.” ‘This was the fixed idea of the 
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ple; and surely the good sense of the multitude never enlightened it better 
for its safety, for six weeks later, had it not been for the heroic devotion of 
Lille, our northern frontier would have been open and the enemy before Paris. 
‘The federals of Marseilles, who placed ea ae so gloriously at the head of 
onr columns, have been assailed with hatred and calumny in every royalist pub- 
lication. Montgaillard did not blush to affirm that they were three thousand 
in number, all escaped from the bagne of Toulon, which is an insinuation that 
they were robbers and assassins. In the first place, the Marseillais did not 
amount to more than five hundred; he has coolly multiplied it by six... In the 
next place, the bagne of Toulon was only erent | in 1792 by one thousand five 
hundred convicts, while the books still exist to prove that only one hundred and 
forty were set at liberty during that year. But it is idle to refute imperious 
assertions invented by adventurers to defame the most honourable characters, 
ana let their venal pen serve the most odious passions. 


With an ample stock of revolutionary experience, M. de Jonnés, still 
a boy in years, returned to his college at Rennes. But their country 
demanded the services of all the youths, and the students volunteered en 
masse to take up arms against the detested invader. The first compe 
in which our author was engaged was truly painful, for the battalion he 
joined was marched to keep in check the insurgents of Morbihan; and 
he learned by bitter experience that civil war is the greatest scourge that 
can assail a nation. 


During four months there was a constant succession of skirmishes, sometimes 
a night attack on our outposts, at others a demonstration on some important 
point, in order to draw us into an ambuscade. We learned with much expense 
to defend ourselves against such stratagems, and at times caught our assailants 
in their own trap. But how odious and cruel these victories were! ‘The con- 
quered were Frenchmen—worthy, credulous men—led to their destruction by 
olitical adventurers, who constantly escaped our bullets. Pity, confidence, 
alaentey: were dangerous virtues, which you had to guard against under pain 
of death. You refused to finish a man whom you found dying in a ditch ; and 
while you were loading your gun, he dragged himself after you and killed you. 
In a barn where we were about to pass the night we found a dying man lying on 
the straw. Instead of killing him, we gave him a draught of brandy, the only 
thing we had. As soon as we had fallen asleep, he set fire to the barn, and fired 
twice at us just as we were trying to save him from the fire. But his gun, 
which he had hidden for the purpose, burst, and carried away ve ca On 
another occasion, | went with a volunteer into a house to ask a draught of 
water. A man, who probably had no desire to meet us face to face, had hidden 
behind the door; he cut at my head with a sabre, and at the ery I uttered, my 
companion fired into the darkness and killed him. My thick felt hat was cut 
through, and only my immense quantity of hair saved me from having my head 
cut open. I could not prevent the volunteers burning the cottage down. A 
sabre cut, a dead man, a house fired, and all for a draught of water! I bitterly 
reproached my thirst ! 


After five months’ unsatisfactory fighting, our young volunteer was 
appointed to the marine artillery, and so soon learned the exercise that 
he was offered his promotion as corporal within two months. It. was 
only his age—barely turned sixteen—that stood in his way. He was, 
then, detached to the coast of Brittany, where he had his first skirmish 
with the English. A man-of-war and frigate pursued some merchantmen 
under the battery where M. de Jonnés was serving, but some red-hot 
shot drove the “ pirates” back. ‘Two honeycombed guns were dragged 
from the bottom of a ravine and mounted ; and a single discharge suf- 
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ficed to restrain the British ardour! His reward for this gallant feat was 
his removal to Brest and appointment to a swift-sailing brig, the Papillon, 
which was ordered to call at the Levantine Scales, and bear despatches to 
the consuls, Before finally quitting France, they called at Toulon for 
orders, and found themselves in a serious dilemma, Admiral Trogoff 
hy rebelled against the Convention, and demanding their adhesion, 
while = — — a onl — faithful to the 
republic. In this di captain it ‘to temporise : a 
leak was suddenly some board, and the brig dismantled for the pur- 
= of repair. The crew were detached for garrison duty, while M. de 
omnés was given the command of a powder-magazine, his captain re- 
commending him extreme reserve, which the circumstances of the case 
certainly justified. The position of matters was certainly very peculiar— 
Admiral Trogoff being in open revolt against the republic and holding 
the inner harbour, while Saint Julien formed a semicircle with his ships to 
prevent the entrance of the English fleet. The royalists, however, held 
ion of the forts, and threatened the republican fleet with destruc- 

tion, while defection was at the same time active. Before long, the 
royalists made ‘a compact with the English. Louis XVII. was proclaimed 
on 23rd August, and four days after the English and Spanish fleets 
sailed in without a shot. A terrible inquisition was then commenced by 
the royalists, and it is a significant fact that the prisons, which were 
filled with détenus at the beginning of the insurrection, were found 
empty when the town was handed over to the foreigners, and yet no one 
had been released. Our author was saved from danger by being attacked 
a violent nervous fever, and before his convalescence General Carteaux 
had taken Marseilles, and was marching on Toulon. To the alarm occa- 
sioned by war was added a fearful system of terrorism; all persons de- 
nounced as republicans were arr and thrown into the hold of the 
Thémistocle, where a dangerous infection prevailed. A military com- 
mission, composed of English and Spaniards, tried those who escaped the 
typhus, and sent them to the gallows. A public death was not granted 
to the representative of the people, Pierre Bailhe; he was strangled in 
prison. The gibbet to which the patriots were seut was formed of the 
wood of the tree of liberty. So soon as Bonaparte’s manceuvres ensured 


the fall of the town, equally dreadful scenes ensued. 


As soon as it was known that the town would be abandoned to the terrible 
vengeance of the Convention, terror, confusion, and fearful tumult spread around. 
A headlong crowd filled the streets leading to the port, bearing with them all 
they hoped to save, and asking from the English vessels an asylum which was 
scarce granted to one per cent. The quay was unapproachable : it was crowded 
with b , and women and children who uttered cries of despair. Wounded 
persons and sick men, for whom a passage was implored through the crowd, were 
pitilessly repulsed ; and they were soon abandoned on the beach, unable to live 
ordie. I had already seen, after a defeat, the disasters of a rout; but it did 
not in the slightest degree resemble the aspect of this population, a prey to 
nervous terror, ns into the sea to escape an invisible enemy who seemed 
ready to seize them. At dawn of this long second day, the merchant vessels had 
sought moorings beyond the Great Tower, so that the passage of the boats bear- 
ing off the fugitives was desperately long. Several overladen boats had sunk, 
and all the passengers perished. The fishing-boats, freighted at’unheard-of prices, 
to save rich families, it was said, threw their passengers overboard to get back 
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more rapidly for others. A detachment of Neapolitan troo gwar on 
on jeans the last boats put off, opened a soaleter fire oui em to aa 
them to put back. 

So soon as it was certain that the French troops were about to enter, 
M. de Jonnés’s patriotism revived at fever-heat, and with a party of sailors 
he spiked the guns in the forts, which might have opened on the advanc- 
ing columns. Next they routed a company of Neapolitan soldiers, who 
had fired the Perle frigate, and saved her to the republic. In this they 
were admirably assi by the galley-slaves, who burst their fetters, and 
displayed an unquenchable Jove for their country. M. de Jonnés also 
succeeded in saving six other vessels, but at length found his master, as 
he candidly confesses, in Sidney Smith. Twenty French vessels of the 
line, which it was impossible to carry off, were still left in the harbour, 
and the future hero of Acre was sent on shore to destroy them. How 
admirably he effected his purpose is now a matter of history. As far as 
our author is concerned, we find that he and twenty gunners threw them- 
selves into a large baking-house, and exchanged a sharp fire with the 
English for half an hour. Their great object was to hit Sidney Smith, 
but they only succeeded in cutting away his epaulette. But they had to 
deal with a man as obstinate as he was skilful. While occupying their 
attention by this attack, he had thrown fire-balls into the neighbouring 
vessels, and these gradually attacked the building. Sidney Smith then 
bade them surrender, as the roof was about to fall in, and, when they 
came out, expressed his surprise at their small number, and sent them off 
prisoners on board the gun-boats. M. de Jonnés, having listened so at- 
tentively to all the myths about the English, was much surprised to find 
himself set to work at once in hauling the vessel out of the way of a fire- 
ship, which soon after exploded in the centre of the harbour. This cata- 
strophe produced a strange effect on the fugitives from the town, for they 
rushed on board the gun-boats, and their pressure was so irresistible that 
M. de Jonnés regained his liberty. He had hardly reached terra firma 
again, when a fearful explosion hurled him to the ground, as he fancied, 
never to rise again: the English had blown up the powder-magazines, 
and the whole harbour seemed one mass of flames. So soon as our author 
had recovered his senses, he found that the crew of the brig had collected 
to try and save her, and in a few hours they found themselves on board 
again, and saved from the dreadful fate that awaited the majority of the 
luckless individuals left in the town. They had still two difficulties to 
surmount, however, before they could consider themselves safe ; they had 
to sail past the forts (which they effected without being fired on), and, 
more fortunate still, they managed to get through the combined English 
and Spanish fleets without detection. A week after they cast anchor in 
Brest roads, where they were greeted like men who had risen from the 
dead. Forty years later our author met Sir Sidney Smith at the funeral 
of Casimir Périer, and recalled the sad deeds they had witnessed together. 
He could not refrain from saying to him, “ Admirai, they were very sor- 
rowful exploits ;”’ to which Sir Sidney replied, with a squeeze of the hand, 
“They were so, and may God ares: de me for them.” 

The year 1794 was one of the most dangerous France ever went 
through: torn by internal factions and jealously guarded by the English 
fleets, the saseletion was decimated by famine and a fearfully severe 
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winter. ‘The Convention decided on impor ng a large quantity of wheat 


from America, and Admiral Vanstabe 


received orders to convoy two 


hundred transports. Against this measure the English government took 
werful ally famine 


would prove; and the largest fleet that had ever quitted the English 


shores was sent to sea within two months, 


+ 


e precaution, knowing as it did what a 


The only fleet France could 


oppose to this formidable squadron was that at Brest, which was in a 


lamentable condition. 


The ships were from fifteen to twenty years old, 


atid there were some which had been laid up since the peace of 1783, and 
be kept afloat by continued gangs of galley-slaves at the 
hese vessels were repaired as well as could be done, and painted 


could on 


pumps. 


of staring colours, to swell the squadron. 


t 


They were mounted with rust- 


eaten guns, contemporaries of Duquesne and Tourville, and the old 


sailors christened them the moie-monde. 


There were certainly some 


splendid vessels in the squadron, such as le Tigre and le Sanspareil, two 
‘of the finest specimens of French ship-building, but they were exposed 
to great danger by the slowness of the other vessels, which ran a risk of 
continually breaking the line. 


The personnel corresponded to the wretched state of our navy. The crews 
were formed of young conscripts, entire strangers to the rude trade of a sailor, 
or else of fishermen and coasters, who had never been, on board a ship of war. 
The marines were drawn from the land army, and the half brigades of marine 


artillery were exhausted to supply gunners. 


As for the officers, excepting some 


old captains of the Kast India Company, there were very few whose experience 
exceeded two years, and whose grades were owing to the necessity of fillmg up 


the ranks of the royal officers, who had passed over ex masse to England. 
best captains were said to be old boatswains. 


The 


It may be easily imagined that 


their manners were very rude and uncultivated, hut they were extremely brave: 


tl 


had known for a long time. 


managed their vessels well, and cordially detested the English, whom they 


At last all the preparations were made, and the signal for sailing was 
hoisted on board the flag-ship Ja Montagne, the fleet bemg commanded 
by the Admiral Villaret Joyeuse, who had distinguished himself in India 


with the Bailli de Suffren. 


On the 28th May they sighted the English 


fleet under the command of Lord Howe, and consisting of thirty-six 


ships 


sisted of but twenty-six, of which three were of 120 


guns. 


of the line (eight being three-deckers), while the French fleet con- 


Much to 


our author’s regret the French admiral declined the combat, which seemed 
to him of eyil augury, and was fully borne out by. succeeding events. 


Various skirmishes, however, ensued, in which the 


inglish tried to out- 


mapeuvre the French, until, on the 30th, a dense fog separated the 
fleets. On the Ist June, the glorious day of our naval chronology, the 
fog cleared away, and issue was joined. 

There is no doubt the French fought with great bravery, although we 
cannot grant our author’s position that the French ships being dismasted 
and unable to move, consequently gained the day by holding the field of 


battle. 


safely arrived in France, and thus destroyed all the pl 


The more important matter for the French was that the convoy 
ans of the British 


government. Qn returning to Brest, M. de Jonnés was obliged to un- 
dergo an operation, a splinter having run into his cheek and almost 
blinded:-him,: but his youth and strong constitution carried him through. 


He was then sent on board the Alexandre, a capture from the English, 
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as quartermaster, and the fleet proceeded to Quiberon. But their inces- 
sant enemies were at their heels; the French lost two or three more 
vessels in the running fight, and the débris of the squadron found shelter 
in Lorient. On the orth June ten thousand émigrés were disembarked 
by the English at Quiberon, and were foolishly shut up in Fort Pen- 
thiévre, thus giving the republicans time to collect their resources. Hoche, 
whom our author calls “one of the best men and greatest captains France 
had during the Revolution, a period so fruitful in military geniuses,” 
placed himself at the head of the troops, and the fort was soon captured 
by the treachery of a French prisoner, who had been granted his liberty 
on condition of fighting against his country. He took the first oppor- 
tunity to desert, and the information he brought General Hoche induced 
him to give the assault, 


The fortress being captured, the enemy it had hitherto kept out of our reach 
was now uncovered. We did not lose a moment; and the army, formed in 
columns of attack, traversed the isthmus, defended by Fort Penthiévre, advaneing 
in good order to the more distant part of the peninsula, It was difficult to 
imagine how, with premeditation, an army of invasion had encamped on a spot 
without water, without military position, quite surrounded by water, and yet 
without any favourable spot for re-embarking. The leaders were assuredly 
honourable and courageous men; but they treated their own cause very badly, 
and carried on war as they had done formerly at Minden and Rossbach. The 

rincipal position they had chosen was in the midst of the sand, about a league 
rom the fort. It was a poor village, called Kerdavis, surrounded by walls of 
dry stone, intended to pass for entrenchments, and there were three thousand 
men in it, under the orders of M. de Puysaie. A swarm of tirailleurs advanced 
with great resolution; but as soon as they recognised the enemy to be Chouans, 
a breed they detested, they rushed upon them without staying to fire a shot. 
This movement made the Chouans disappear suddenly, and our advanced guard 
soon informed us that the garrison was retreating by a ravine, the general taki 
the lead, and hurrying off to the English admiral to inform him of the defeat, 


In their retreat the enemy halted at Aliguen, and the fire of the Eng- 
lish vessels checked the advance of the republican troops, while their boats 
were taking off the fugitives. At length the French guns were brought 
up, and the émigrés surrendered. Among the leaders captured were 
Count Charles de Sombreuil, the Bishop of Dol, and other historic 
personages. On the 29th of July the last of the invaders were cut to 
pieces, and the ill-starred army of twenty thousand men destroyed. M. 
de Jonnés, however, is too brave a man to applaud the horrible massacre 
which ensued. The first commission instituted to try the prisoners 
shuddered at the responsibility, and declared its incompetence; but 
another, composed of more pliant tools, was soon assembled. Eight 
hundred prisoners were shot, at the rate of sixty a day, before the blood- 
thirsty Convention had slaked its thirst for blood. A more pleasant 
scene was offered in the “loot” found at Penthiévre. 


On my return from the expedition to the peninsula, I had great difficulty in 
finding a lodging. One-half the army was enjoying a triumphal orgie. Republican 
frugality could not resist the chance, At a hundred improvised fires the wecope 
were cooking an immense quantity of Cork hams and lumps of salt beef. The 
guests assembled round a barrel of strong beer, were peacefully waiting for their 
succulent repast, and singing republican hymns. All this noisy joy saddened 
me, The grenadier officers having noticed me, called me to share their good 
fortune: they were going to drink coffee! You cannot imagine now what a 
rarity it was then: there were some young men among us who. had heard of it, 
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but never seen.it. England, which then held all the coffee in the. world, had 
embarked many bales on board the fleet, and we captured large quantities. Still 
our was not very satisfactory, as our coffee was roasted in a frying-pan, 
then pounded with a cannon-ball, and made in a stewpan. Thus it required a 
strong perfume of Mocha to overcome all the other flavours it had contracted in 
undergoing so many changes. 
As an iastance of the lavish way in which the English had equipped 
the expedition, we may mention that the republicans found 130,000 
irs of shoes and nearly 70,000 English muskets. On returning to 
our author was sent on board La Perle frigate to verify the 
accounts, to which considerable opposition was offered. In consequence, 
one day, while on shore on duty, the frigate sailed without him, and left 
him in very serious embarrassment, not merely as being liable to be tried 
for desertion, but also without a single article of clothing. He was re- 
lieved from this dilemma by the captain of the Vengeur, a letter of 
marque, who was proceedin to the West Indies, int offered him an 
opportunity of rejoining. Martinique they captured a schooner, with 
a captain of English engineers on board, who was proceeding to Marti- 
nique. Among his papers was a memoir to the commander-in-chief, 
showing that he had lived for some time at St. Vincent, the last strong- 
hold of the Caribs, and drew up a plan for their extermination. After 
some consideration it was decided that M. de Jonnés should go in the 
schooner to warn the chiefs at St. Vincent of the plot, and then hand 
over the British officer to Victor Hugues, commissary of the Convention 
at Guadaloupe. 


The Caribs, driven in turn from all the West India islands, from Porto Rico 
to Trinidad, had finally taken ref in St. Vincent ; but the English colonists 
of the adjacent islands had succeeded in landing and building a town, defended 
by a citadel. They placed the remy country under cultivation, and had 
gradually crept up to the foot of the wooded chain of mountains dividing the 
island into two unequal parts. According to the colonial notions, it would be 
no great injustice to take the island from Pagans, who were the most faithful 
allies of the French. The circumstances were very favourable. Martinique, 
defended by General Rochambeau, had been obliged to yield to a superior force ; 
Guadaloupe, it is true, had just been recaptured by Victor Hugues and a handful 
of volunteers; but the English vessels commanded the sea, and could land 
troops enough to capture all the islands in turn. The destruction of the Caribs 
was a project dating back for a century, and whieh had been on the point 
of execution just ten years before. After the war which liberated the United 
States, the cabinet of St. James had prepared an expedition of four regiments 
against St. Vincent; but the French government had interposed in turn to pre- 
vent their aepartare, by appealing to the treaties which ensured the Caribs the 
possession of their country. The disasters of our fleets, which left England 
triumphant in the West Indies, exposed the natives once more to her re- 
a and preparations were being made for their extermination just as we 
arrived. 


So soon as our author reached St. Vincent, he summoned the chiefs of 
the Caribs, and told them all that was being contrived against them. 
They broke out in a fury at the treachery of the officer, whom they had 
kindly treated the preceding year, and insisted on his extradition. But 
to this M. de Jonnés would not consent, but the unhappy man sealed his 
owu fate. Fearing lest his captor might give him up to the vengeance 
of the Caribs, he swam ashore at night, hoping to make his way over the 
mountains to the English town. Exhausted by fatigue, he sought food 
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and shelter in a cave occupied by an old woman and her two d 

He was wee at once: they threw a net over him, tied him , 
and when M. de Jonnés entered the cave, by accident, he found 
ladies busily engaged in roasting him. With some difficulty he sueceeded 
in saving officer from this fearful fate; but he was still kept A igang 
to be handed over to the Great Council. At length our a per- 
suaded the prettier and younger of the two girls, who rejoiced in the 
name of “ Flower of the W s,” to cut his bonds and give him a. chance 
of escape. Soon after he had the satisfaction of seeing the English 
officer glide out of the cavern; but what became of him eventually was 
never known. The probability was, however, that he fell into some 
ambuscade and was murdered. 

A terrible hurricane having destroyed all the crops of the Caribs, 
M. de Jonnés advised the chieftain to take some of the money he had 
hidden in a cave, as useless, after taking it from a Spanish wreck, and 
proceed to Trinidad to buy food for his nation. On this tour our author 
accompanied him. At that date the island was still in the same wild 
state as when the Spaniards had landed on it four centuries back. The 
alluvial land bordering the western bank was only inhabited by herds of 
wild oxen, and it was not until reaching the immediate vicinity of Port 
d’Espagne that any signs of civilisation were traceable. The town itself 
appeared a conglomerate of churches, defended by a large tower and 
some badly-armed forts. To the left was a group of islands, forming a 
breakwater to the famous careening haven, where the galleys of the 
conquistadors of Ameriea formerly repaired. On landing, our party 
found abundance of provisions, and no difficulty in purchasing; but the 
timid Spanish authorities, fearful of getting into trouble with the English 
cruisers, refused the permission for export. Recourse was then had to an 
old French physician, who had resided for a long time on the island, and 
enjoyed great consideration. He soon secured the necessary permit, and 
our author found time to see the sights. Among other places he visited 
with the doctor was the convent of the Benedictine ladies, when the fol- 
lowing droll adventure befel him: 

While the abbess was giving me an account of the parroquets, a tumult was 
heard in the cloisters, mt a number of mulatto women, who served as waiting- 
maids, rushed in with cries of terror. Behind them slowly came a hideous 
monster—an alligator. The brute was more than ten feet long, and his scales 
rendered him invulnerable. He struck the marble floor with his tail, and made 
it re-echo ; then, opening his immense jaws, he clamped them together, as if to 
show their strength, and how he would use them to bite off a limb; but he at- 
tacked nobody, and the light seemed to dazzle him. He had, however, scarce 
time te look round before the negro gardener lassoed him, and tried to drag 
him away. It was necessary to effect a compromise, so he was regaled with a 
leg of mutton, and then went off as quiet as a lamb. 

On inquiring the cause of this strange apparition, our author learnt 
that the ladies’ devotions having been sadly interrupted by the croaking 
of the bull-frogs, they were recommended to procure from the continent 
a young alligator, and place him in the marshes. The remedy was per- 
fectly suecessful, and the nuns, in their gratitude, ordered him a 
dinner daily when his staple food was exhausted. The animal had 
learned the hour for feeding so exactly, that, whenever he was negleeted, 
he would make his appearance to know what had put the dinner back. 

On returning to St. Vincent, M. de Jonnés organised the Caribs for 
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an attack on’ Kingstown on the English side of the island. Victor 
Hu sent him a battalion of infantry, and a dozen letters of marque 
landed a portion of their crews to assist in the attack. All went on well 
until the troops occupied a rum distillery, and soon put themselves hors 
de combat, At the same time an English frigate attacked the little 
fleet, and the crews put off to defend their vessels. This retreat soon 
into a rout, and our author ran a very narrow risk of being cap- 
by the pursuing negroes among the mountains. He went through 
some marvellous adventures with the “Flower of the Woods,”’ who was 
his sole companion, and after being almost suffocated by the negroes, 
who tried to burn them out of the cavern in which they had sought 
shelter, and being asphyxiated by the fumes of a sulphur spring, they 
were eventually picked up by a party of fugitives, and restored to life. 
Immediately after, he received orders to join Victor Hugues at Gua- 
daloupe, who intended to send him on a secret mission. He had no re- 
source but obedience, though he long regretted the happy life he had 
spent among the savages, both male and female. 

The commission entrusted to M. de Jonnés was not exactly honour- 
able, and was decidedly dangerous: Victor Hugues wished to surprise 
Martinique, and ordered him to land on that island and make a chart. 
He was sure of being hanged as a spy if captured, so it was not neces- 
sary to recommend caution. He landed on the island dressed as a 
doctor, and continued his explorations with perfect success for six months, 
but, just on the moment of departure, he was arrested by some militia- 
men and carried to St. Pierre. By the assistance of a friend in the town 
he managed to escape immediate death as a spy, and was at last ex- 
changed for the governor’s nephew. In the mean while, the destruction 
of the Caribs had been effected, but our author thought it his duty to 
land at St. Vincent, and see whether he could not prove of service to his 
old friends. He succeeded in joining the remnant of the Caribs, who 
had occupied a strong post with the French troops. For a time they 
carried on the war, but were at length compelled to accept the terms 
General Abercromby offered. At the moment of capitulation, however, 
a Carib chief blew up the powder-magazine, and sent the whole party 
into the air. M. de Jonnés was taken up in a state of insensibility, and 
sent off to Kingstown. As soon as he was sufficiently recovered, he was 
put on board a vessel freighted with French prisoners, and is bound to 
allow the great kindness with which his captors treated him. At his de- 
parture, the only possession held by the French in the West Indies was 
the Island of Guadaloupe. On arriving at Brest, M. de Jonnés hoped to 
obtain his step of lieutenant of artillery, which had been granted him by 
Victor Hugues ; but the Convention was now in ill-odour, and none of its 
appointments were recognised. He was, however, offered a post of ser- 
geant-major, which he declined, and so remained for twelve months 
engaged in studying his profession. 

And here we must leave our amusing old enemy for the present, 
although we have not half exhausted the vicissitudes of his life. We 
have much yet to say about his adventures in Ireland and other portions 
of the world, where he fought uncompromisingly against the enemies of 
his country; but our space advises us to reserve them as a bonne bouche 
for a future opportunity. 








